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Amore the benefits which accrue to society from the im- 
pulse that has been lately communicated to geological 
pursuits in this country, we may reckon the deliberate survey 
of the more insulated and remote portions of the empire, by 
men of education and discernment. We have seen, for ex- 
ample, that Dr. Macculloch, stimulated by the excitements of 
his favorite study, and waiving considerations of personal com- 
fort and safety, has been enabled to present to the public, as the 
result of his labors, an interesting analysis of the structure and 
statistics of the Hebrides; and had the learned author of the 
volume before us never directed his attention to the contempla- 
tion of the mineral kingdom, he might, perhaps, never have 
set foot on the islands which he has described. We learn, in- 
deed, from himself, that his original object was merely to 
publish the substance of his geological researches in Shetland, 
accompanied by an illustrative Essay on Stratification; and 
that the more popular notices of scenery, manners, and anti- 
quities, were subsequently suggested and adopted. These 
collateral details, however, are kept distinct from those of a 
scientific complexion, and are printed on a larger type. We 
cannot impute blame to Dr. Hibbert for endeavoring to give to 
his observations the most attractive form: but he would not, 
in our apprehension, have been more remote from the accom- 
plishment of his aim, had he extended them to the meteoro- 
logy, botany, and zoology of the region which he undertook 
to delineate; and had he moulded his disjointed materials 
into a more regular and consecutive series. Among the 
other difficulties attendant on his survey, was the total want 
of any thing like an accurate chart of the islands; a deficiency 
which compelled him to climb almost every high land in the 
country, and, with the aid only of a pocket-compass, to ob- 
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tain a new draft, suited to his purpose. Accordingly, his 
map differs from those of his predecessors; and, though not 
free, as he conceives, from many imperfections, it is suffi- 
ciently accurate in a geological point of view. He mentions 
in respectful terms the encouragement and assistance which 
he derived from Professor Jameson and Dr. Brewster; and, 
after some general references to authorities, he concludes his 
preliminary notice with this very unnecessary apology : 


‘ I may also be permitted to observe, that while this work was 
in the press, a new novel by the “‘ Great Unknown” was announced, 
with the notice that the scene was laid in Shetland. Among the 
many reasons that I have had for regretting the present publi- 
cation, in its enlarged plan, it is assuredly not the least of them, 
that this volume must appear contemporaneous with The Pirate ; 
for, in adverting to the scenery and manners of this country, I am 
sensible that I cannot fail to provoke a comparison which must be 
highly to my disadvantage. Still, we owe so many obligations to 
the author of Waverley, for the pleasure he has afforded us in per- 
using his works, that an author ought not to complain if he has 
incautiously brought himself into such a dilemma as to stand as a 
mere foil to the greatest of all modern masters of description.’ 


We must really beg leave to demur to the relevancy of 
this modest plea, in as much as the cool recorder of existing 
facts and usages is no fair object of comparison with the 
novelist; who, even when he adopts history as the basis of 
his narrative, is accustomed to draw freely on his resources of 
taste and imagination. 

Prefixed to the journal, (or, to use the Doctor’s technical 
phraseology, to the J/e's,) isa somewhat voluminous Essay on 
Stratification ; the object of which is to convey, at least as far 
as it regards the geology of Shetland, more precise and ac- 
curate notions of the term than are commonly entertained. 
With this view, he treats first of the molecules of the com- 
pact structure of rocks; secondly, of granular particles ; 
thirdly, of concretions; fourthly, of massive portions; fifthly, 
of veins; and, sixthly, of mountain-masses. His proposed 
limitation of the expression granular particles, to such minute 
portions of mineral matter as do not exceed the average mag- 
nitude of grains of sea-sand, may probably conduce to 
greater exactness than has been hitherto attempted, but will 
in most instances imply a restriction of the original import of 
the epithet granular, and still leave the line of demarcation 
between grains and concretions somewhat vague and am- 
biguous. The granular structure is here farther distinguished 
into the crystalline, semi-crystalline, and arenaceous; as the 
concretionary is into the crystalline, semi-crystalline, concentri- 
cally 
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cally laminar, amygdaloidal, irregular, fragmentary, and or 
ganic: examples of which will readily occur to the geologicak 
reader. It is observed that the speculative ‘reasonings, whieh 
may be applied to the history of these respective modes: of 
structure, are now freed from the trammels of either the 
Huttonian or the Wernerian theory; Laplace’s more com 
prehensive doctrine of a condensation of gaseous matter 
equally embracing the agency of fire and water; or the prin= 
ciples of chemical affinity accounting for the production of 
crystalline and spheroidal concretions, during the fluidity of 
the base in which they are contained. ‘The internal arrange 
ment of the particles, however, does not necessarily imply # 
reciprocal and equal degree of attraction for one another; 
subsisting at all their points of mutual contact; the state of 
cohesion seeming, on the contrary, to vary at different points. 
The author proposes ‘ that the simple term Structure should 
be limited to the expression of the mere circumstance of 
cohesion subsisting among the component particles of a rock. 
When, however, an order or arrangement under which sueh 
particles coalesce is implied, such, for instance, as is generally 
denoted by the terms Tabular, Foliated, Laminated, or 
Schistose, the expression of INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT of 
STRUCTURE is in every respect distinctive and precise.’ 

The leading views of stratification, with which we are here 
presented, do not materially differ from those of De Saussure 
and D’Aubuisson: but an important circumstance is super- 
added, namely, that of ‘a linear direction of particles in 
each laminated or foliated plane.’ Considerable perplexity 
and obscurity may, it is surmised, be avoided by applying the 
epithet definite to that stratification the layers of which are 
parallel, or nearly so, to one another; or which may be uni- 
formly referred to some determinate point of the compass ;—= 
the term promiscuous, when no such determinate reference can 
be made;—and partial, when the strata occur in patches, or 
include small insulated areas. ‘The polyedrous internal are 
rangement of structure is characterized by a resemblance to 
the disposition of crystalline lamina meeting under determi- 
nate angles: — but the tendency of cross seams or fissures to 
form, with the seams of stratification, massive portions, more 
or less symmetrical, is not easily explained. 

After having rejected the Wernerian and the Huttonian 
theories of the formation of mineral veins, Dr. Hibbert in- 
clines to the more recent opinion of Professor Jameson that 
they are chemical secretions from the rocks which they tra- 
verse, and, consequently, contemporaneous with them. This 
hypothesis is attended with fewer difficulties than any that 
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have been proposer{: but it is scarcely reconcileable with the 
received doctrine. of the priority of one vein that is crossed 
by another. Tie Doctor presumes that the elements of both 
the primary arid secondary rocks were deposited from water, 
but that the former were consolidated by the powerful aid of 
chemical affinities, and the latter by slower deposition, a 
more reduced state of chemical agency, and mechanical pres- 
sure: yet still the ambiguous nature of basalt, and some of 
the trapp-rocks and porphyries, remain as stumbling blocks, 
unless the combined operations of terrestrial and submarine 
volcanos be supposed adequate to explain the phenomena. 
From an approximative estimate of the nature and propor- 


tions of the chemical ingredients of rocks, in the order of 


their super-position, he is induced to assign, out of twelve 
parts, about seven of silex, two and a half carbonate of lime, 
one and a half alum, one-fourth carbonate of magnesia, one- 
fourth petass, and one-half adventitious and inappreciab'e 
matters. In his cursory remarks on the variations of density 
in the different portions of the crust of the earth, and on the 
intervals which appear to have taken place between the 
respective deposits of which it is composed, we discern no-- 
thing that has not been already advanced more in detail. 
Having demonstrated the insufficiency of the Wernerian as- 
sumptions of universal formations and distributions, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the partial ranges of different descriptions 
of rock, and the want of uniformity which has been observed 
in the order of their super-position. By supposing, with 
Professor Jameson, that granite is neither the oldest nor the 
newest of the primary rocks, but contemporaneous with the 
strata in which it is imbedded, or with which it is associated, 
we may get rid of some of the perplexities in which this de- 
partment of geology is involved: but various enigmatical 

appearances would still remain to be explained, and _particu- 

larly that of patches of strata included in widely extended 

unstratified masses. 

The remainder of the Essay contains several pertinent but 
obvious remarks, which do not require to be specifically 
stated. We proceed, therefore, to accompany Dr. Hibbert 


on his first Jter, which includes his progress from Leith to: 
Dunrossness, in Shetland, or Hialtlandia, as he more than 


once denominates that assemblage of islands. An orator, in 


his exordium, generally contrives to exaggerate the import- - 


ance of the theme of his declamation : but this learned tourist 
has perhaps erred in the opposite extreme, and needlessly 
under-rated the principal object of his mission: at least we 
feel inclined to place above the rank of a drudge the faithful- 
observer 
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observer of geological phzenornena, who prosecutes his in- 
quiries without reference to theory; and we presume that the 
petromanians, as he terms thiem, will not readily concur in the 
persuasion that a long journey, purely geognostical, and when 
enlivened by the seductive charms of hypothesis, is a service 
of insufferable tedium. He informs us that the passage from 
Leith to Shetland is accomplished, with a fair wind, in fifty 
hours: but vessels are often compelled by adverse winds to 
take shelter in sorne harbour on the coast of Scotland. The 
numerous small towns, which diversify the shores of Fife, are 
pleasing additions to the landscape, when viewed from the 
sea: but they are contemplated to most advantage at a re- 
spectful distance. 

Fair Isiand, the largest of the Shetland group, and that 
which thie author first approached, is associated with some in- 
terestiig traditions relative to the adventures of the Duke de 
Medina, who commanded the Spanish armada; and who, 
with two hundred of his men, having escaped from the perils 
of shipwreck, effected a landing on this island. From the 
unarmed natives, they might have obtained by force the pro- 
‘visions for which they liberally paid: but this generous con- 
«duct was met by the inhabitants with various acts of perfidy 
and murder. The préspect of immediate famine induced the 
illustrious stranger to apply for subsistence and protection to 
Andrew Umphrey, of Berry, who lost no time in repairing 
to the relief of the unfortunate Spaniards. 


‘ The vessel appears to have touched at Quendal Bay, the 
nearest point in the Mainland of Shetland. This was with a view 
to the superior accommodation due to the illustrious rank of the 
Duke, which the house of a worthy Scottish gentleman afforded, 
of the name of Malcolm Sinclair. 

‘ The Duke de Medina landed in the complete costume of a 
Spanish nobleman, with a view to impress on the simple islanders 
some notion of the rank which he held in his own country. On 
being introduced to his host, he was received with the unfeigned 
welcome that was due to an illustrious and an unfortunate stran- 
ger. This feeling was not, however, wholly unmixed with Mal- 
colm’s conscientious disapproval of the cause which led eventually 
to the Duke’s disaster, though he wished, at the same time, that 
emotions of this nature should intrude themselves as little as pos- 
sible, so as to interfere with the rites of hospitality. An intention 
so laudable was soon put to a trial, — particularly when the Duke, 
in order to satisfy himself of the imposing effect which his appear- 
ance might have caused in the country, bade his interpreter 
inquire, if his host had seen before a person of his rank and mien. 
Malcolm Sinclair, who, in estimating the consequence of his 
guest, had ever considered him as the redoubted champion of 
Great Babylon, bluntly replied in broad Scots, ‘ Farcie in that 
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face! I have seen many prettier men hanging on the Burrow- 
Muir.” * It was well for the feelings of the Spanish commander, 
that his interpreter’s knowledge of the English tongue had not 


yet extended to its provincialities, and that it was impossible to 
translate this coarse reply.’ 


A vessel was at length equipped, to convey the Duke and 
his reduced party to the Continent; and, in the course of a 
few days, they were landed at the port of Dunkirk, when the 
Spanish commander rewarded his deliverer with 3000 marks. 

On approaching the shores of Dunrossness, the Mainland, 
one of the principal islands, gradually unfolds in perspective, 
and the nakedness and desolation of the scene are poorly re- 
lieved by the number and moderate elevation of the hills. In 
good weather, however, groups of fishing boats impart an 
appearance of animation to the waters, while the leathern 
jerkins and boots of the fishermen remind the spectator of the 
antient garb of the Scandinavians. ‘The first question usually 
put to a stranger, on landing, is the price of meal at Leith ; 
an important article of information to the poor natives, whose 
scanty and precarious crops are seldom adequate to their 
subsistence. — In their ordinary discourse, their prevailing 
accent is more assimilated to that of the English, or the Irish, 
than to that of the Scots. 

The sand-drifts about Sumburgh Head recall the sugges- 
tions of former travellers relative to fixing the moving sur- 
face by the binding roots of plants: but the author, as if 
freshly imported from Erin’s green isle, observes that the 
seeds which grew among the sands were, for the laudable 
purpose of making besoms, still dug up by the roots, 

On the mention of a copper medal of Vespasian found in 
the parish of Dunrossness, Dr. H. introduces some remarks 
on the dark and early period of the history of Shetland and 
Orkney. These northern islands were but imperfectly known 
to the Romans till the year 84 of the Christian sera, when 
Agricola reduced the Orkneys, and descried Foula, or Thule, 
— dispecta est et Thule. The subdued Orcadians are supposed 
to have been of Celtic origin, and to have deserted their 
settlement about a century and a half after Agricola’s expe- 
dition. In a subsequent period, Orkney, and probably Shet- 
land, suffered under a Gothic tribe of Saxon rovers, who 
were discomfited by Theodosius in the year 368: to whom 





‘ * Sir Robert Sibbald’s Account of Shetland.— ‘ Farcie in 
that face,” i.e. “ unsightliness is in that face, or it is an ill- 
favoured face,” — an uncouth term of opprobrium, very proper! 
obsolete. — “ Burrow-Muir,” the ancient Tyburn of Edinburgh. 
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succeeded, in or before the sixth century, a Scandinavian 
horde, the progenitors of the present inhabitants. Although 
some of these historical topics are little susceptible of clear 
and satisfactory elucidation, they are treated by Dr. Hibbert 
with no mean display of antiquarian research. — From the re- 
cords of the olden time, his progress to Quendal again sum- 
mous us to the ravages of sand-showers, and to the contrast 
of a spot of gay fertility and verdure, enlivened by numerous 
cottages and a white house, occupied by the intelligent and 
hospitable Mr. Ogilvie, who has the merit of having intro- 
duced an improved style of agriculture. Most of the Shet- 
land cottages are covered with turf and straw, and have the 
fire-place in the middle of the floor, with a large opening for 
the egress of the smoke and the admission of light: but 
windows begin to be more generally used than in former 
years, and some of the houses were very early provided with 
chimneys. ‘The cow-house frequently adjoins and leads to 
the dwelling place, while a turf-partition sometimes distin- 
guishes the latter from the dormitory: but a few coarse 
blankets or straw, for bedding, are occasionally placed in any 
convenient corner. A cumbrous wooden chair, or two, de- 
signed for the heads of the family, and a few bare benches, 
form the heavy furniture. — The natives, especially the males, 
are middle-sized, light, nimble, and well proportioned, with 
small smooth features, a florid complexion, brown, white, or 
auburn hair, indicative of their Scandinavian origin, and 
blue, black, or hazel, but by no means sea-green eyes; 
though, according to the grave testimony of the late Principal 
Gordon, such were prevalent in Orkney, but which other ob- 
servers have not been able to discover. ‘The men manifest 
activity in few pursuits but fishing, devolving most occupa- 
tions of drudgery on the women; who, accordingly, bear im- 
pressed on their features the symptoms of this rude treatment. 
In the fine evenings of summer, the old men and youths are 
chiefly busied in catching sz/locks, (the fry of the coal-fish,) 
which swarm all round the shores, and which they allure 
either with limpets or an artificial fly, coarsely prepared. 

Iter Il. commences with a sketch of the prevailing rocks, 
from the most southerly shores of Dunrossness to Lunna 
Ness. ‘This district includes a considerable portion of sye- 
nite, in which mica is very sparingly diffused, and which is 
characterized by the presence of epidote, that supplies the 
place of hornblend, and in some cases graduates into it; 
thus affording confirmation of the intimate connection which 
subsists between these substances, if they are not specifically 
identical. At Little Holm, in Quendal Bay, this epidotic 
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syenite is found in junction with sand-stone and conglomerate 
rocks, Other primitive members of the range comprized in 
this section are quartzose gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, 
variously modified; with interposed layers of hornblend, a 
bed of iron pyrites, a thin mass of lime-stone, and a vein of 
micaceous iron ore, about twelve feet thick, and consequently 
intitled to attention, since it may possibly yield from 70 to 
80 per cent. of metal. Mention occurs of an uncommon 
variety of lime-stone, ‘ which appears to have received, from 
a contiguous mass of hornblende, such a slight, yet equal 
diffusion of its ingredients, as to have acquired the same dark- 
bottle-green colour that distinguishes the character of the 
rock with which it is associated..— The rocks decidedly 
secondary are sand-stones of a loose texture, containing at- 
trited fragments of other rocks and masses of conglomerate, 
composed of fragments of granite, quartz, and felspar. These 
very cursory statements, however, can convey to our readers 
no adequate idea of the extent and minuteness of the local 
details; our sole aim being to notice, in passing, some of the 
more prominent or unusual circumstances. 

As the principles of the decomposition of rocky masses are 
but imperfectly understood, and the tendency to disintegra- 
tion has been often observed to alter very considerably in dif- 
ferent parts of the same mass, we may, without much violation 
of the rules of logic, suppose that solitary and detached 
blocks owe their more protracted existence to some intimate 
chemical affinity, or combination, which has afforded it more 
permanent protection against the wasting influence of ages. 

We have now to advert to the history of Udal tenures in 
Shetland, which the author rather tediously deduces from the 
days of Harold Harfagre. 'To secure the allegiance of the 
islands which he had subdued, Harold is supposed to have 
partitioned the vanquished territory among his military and 
civil servants, according to their rank, or deserts ; regulating 
the allotments by the familiar standard of the price of wad- 
mel, a sort of coarse woollen cloth then in general use, and 
eight pieces of which, each measuring six ells, were reckoned 
equivalent to a mark. The merk-stones, or meithes, many of 
which still exist, originally indicated the boundaries of the 
respective shares; which varied in dimensions according to 
the quality of the soil, extent of surface compensating for 
poverty of production. Smaller subdivisions were subse- 
quently adjusted by the wre, or eighth part of a mark. When 
the scat, or land-tax, was imposed on the several quotas of 
property, it was levied only on the grazing portions ; while the 
arable patches, being of comparative insignificance, were 
exempted, 
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exempted, and held as udal, or free. It has been computed 
that, at the period when Shetland was separated from Nor- 
way, the number of marks of land amounted, as at present, 
to between thirteen and fourteen thousand. As the assess- 
ment was made in a sort of rude coin, called pennings, or 
pennies, and as no mark was rated under four or above twelve 
of those coins, the designation of four-penny, six-penny, 
eight-penny land, &c. is recognized at this day. In conse- 
quence of the introduction of Christianity early in the eleventh 
century, the tithes of the pope, of the bishop, and of the 
vicar, were levied from the udal fields: but the early state of 
the udal tenures was unconnected with the feodal system which 
so long obtained in Europe; and, in consequence of a law 
said to have been enacted by King Olaus, the inclosed ground, 
or scatthald, became the free property of the cultivator, and 
descended to his children, male and female, in equal shares. 
When Orkney and Shetland devolved to the Scotish crown, 
feus, grassums, (fines,) and various modifications of the original 
tenures were gradually adopted; and the iniquitous encroach- 
ments of Earls Robert and Patrick Stewart, and of the Earl 
of Morton, have consigned their names to all the infamy with 
which the present author has so repeatedly associated them. 
About the year 1669, nearly all the lands were feudalized, and 
annexed to the crown. 

A few of the domestic, or rather half-domesticated animals 
of these islands are incidentally noticed in the course of this 
perambulation. The sheep are of a diminutive size, but fleet 
and hardy, though not a few of them are seriously injured by 
the inhuman practice of tearing off the fleece. The native 
breed of swine is also small; and the boars are but partially 
reclaimed, destroying the nests of birds, and making war on 
lambkins. ‘The dwarfish ponies, or shelties, are exposed to 
the open air throughout the winter, when they are fenced 
with a coat of shaggy hair. 

The most perfect specimen remaining in these isles of an 
antient Scandinavian fortress is thus described : 


‘ The Burgh of Mousa occupies a circular site of ground, some- 
what more than fifty feet in diameter, being constructed of middle 
sized schistose stones of a tolerable uniform magnitude, well laid 
together, without the intervention of any cement. This very 
simple round edifice attains the elevation of 42 feet ; it swells out, 
or bulges from its foundation, and draws smaller as it approaches 
the top, when it is again cast out from its lesser diameter ; which 
singularity of construction is intended to obviate the possibility of 
scaling the walls. The door that leads to the open area contained 
within the structure is a small narrow passage, so low that an en- 
trance is only to be accomplished by crawling upon the — and 
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knees ; and in creeping through it, the wall appears of the great 
thickness of 15 feet, naturally leading to the suspicion of a vacuit 
within, On arriving at the open circular area included within 
this mural shell, I found the diameter of the space to be about 21 
feet. On that part of the wall within the court, which is nearly 
opposite to the entrance, the attention is excited by a number of 
small apertures resembling the holes of a pigeon-house. There 
are three or four vertical rows of them, having each an equal pro- 
portion of openings, varying from eight to eighteen in number. 
It was now evident that the mural shell of the structure was hol- 
low, and that it contained chambers, to which these holes impart- 
ed a feeble supply of light and air. Beneath the whole, at a little 
distance from the ground, there is a door that leads to a winding 
flight of stone steps, of the width of three feet, which communi- 
cates with all these apartments ; I then discovered that the shell 
of the Burgh was composed of two concentric walls, each of about 
four and a half to five feet in breadth, and that a space of nearly 
a similar dimension was devoted to the construction of the inner 
apartments. In ascending these steps, which wound gradually to 
the top of the wall, I observed that they communicated at regular 
intervals with many chambers or galleries, one above another, that 
went round the building. These were severally of such a height, 
that it was possible to walk within them nearly upright. The roof 
of the lowest chamber was the floor of the second, and after this 
manner seven tiers were raised. On reaching the highest step of 
the flight of stairs, there appeared no reason for supposing that 
any roof had ever protected the summit of the building, so that 
the Burgh of Mousa must have been originally nothing more than 
a circular mural shell, open to the top. The height of the inside 
wall was thirty-five feet, being seven feet less than that of the 
outside ; this difference was partly owing to the accumulation of 
stones and earth, which had filled the inner court. 

‘ The mode was now evident in which this Burgh had been 
intended to give security to the persons and property ef the an- 
cient inhabitants of Shetland against the sudden landing of pre- 
datory adventurers. ‘The tiers of apartments contained within 
the thick walls would afford a shelter to women and children from 
the missile weapons of assaulters, besides being repositaries for 
grain and other kinds of property, as well as for the stores where- 
by a long siege might be sustained. The low narrow door within 
the court, which admits of no entrance but in a creeping posture, 
might be easily secured at a short notice by large blocks of stone. 
It has been remarked of the rude forts similar to these which 
occur on the shores of Scandinavia, that they were seidom taken 
by an enemy, unless by surprise, or after a long blockade: that 
frequently terraces and artificial banks were raised near that side 
of the wall which was the lowest, and that the besieged were 
then annoyed with arrows, stones, boiling water, or melted pitch, 
being thrown into the fort ;— offensive weapons which they did 
not neglect to return. The history of the Burgh of Mousa con- 
firms the correctness of this observation ; its high walls bulging 
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out from their foundation, defied any attempt to scale them ; for, 
when they were encompassed by one of the earls of Orkney, he 
had no hopes of inducing the fortress to surrender, but by cutting 
off all supplies of food, and then waiting the event of a long 
siege. Altogether the building was well adapted for resisting the 
attacks of the ancient piratical hordes of these seas, who from the 
short summers of northern latitudes, and from the incapability of 
their vessels to sustain a winter’s navigation, durst not allow them- 
selves to be detained on the coast by any tedious operations of 
assault.” — 

More ruinous remnants of similar buildings occur in diffe- 
rent parts of the islands: but, even in this instance, the 
chambers, owing to the decayed state of the floors, could not 
be explored with safety. With its history is connected the 
melancholy tale of Dame Margareta, the widowed mother of 
one of the earls of Orkney, and her paramour, Erlend. 

In the vale of Tingwall, the combined effects of a bed of 
lime-stone, and of the exertions of an intelligent parish-minis- 
ter, are visible in the fertility and improved culture of the soil. 
Here, too, the public law-court was formerly convened in the 
open air, agreeably to the rude institutions of the Scandina- 
vians; and from this circumstance the author takes occasion 
to present us with a sketch of the jurisdictions and internal 
government of Shetland, before it formed an appendage of the 
British dominions. 

Lerwick, the principal town, is surrounded by formal inclo- 
sures of a stony and ungrateful soil, intended for gardens, and 
the houses are placed in defiance of all ideas of regularity ; 
yet it forms a striking and picturesque object, and exhibits 
even a gay and bustling appearance from the number of its 
shops, and the confluence of mariners and fishermen. Its resi- 
dent inhabitants amount to about 1300; and they are chiefly 
indebted for their support to the vessels which trade at their 
harbour, on their way to and from the northern seas. Pro- 
visions are about one half cheaper than in the market-towns 
of Scotland: various garden-esculents, particularly artichokes, 
are successfully cultivated; and the natives are remarkable 
for their hospitality to strangers. 

At no great distance is situated the famous Holm of Noss ; 

‘ It is bounded by precipitous cliffs, and divided by a narrow 
channel from the equally steep rocks on which I was then stand- 
ing. The traveller is now struck with the appearance of a tre- 
mendous gulf, over which ropes are passed, from which is slung a 
sort of wooden trough named a cradle, large enough for the con- 
veyance across of one man and a sheep. How such a device was 
first contrived, is naturally one of the first objects of inquiry. The 
holm, which is little more than 500 feet in length, and 170 in 
breadth, rises abruptly from the sea in the form of a perpendicular 
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cliff 160 feet in height. The chasm which intervenes between it 
and the no less precipitous banks of Noss is sixty-five feet across. 
The original temptation to reach this holm was on account of the 
visit paid to it during the,season of incubation by innumerable 
sea-birds, such as black and white gulls, scarfs, sea-pies, and 
kittywakes, when the grass became whitened with their eggs. It 
was therefore about two centuries ago, that an adventurous fowler 
was induced, by the tempting offer of a cow, to scale the cliff of 
the holm. This hardy and almost incredible undertaking he 
accomplished, bearing with him two stakes, with the intent of 
fixing them into that part of the bank which was nearest to the 
opposite rock. The object of the undertaking was now fulfilled, 
and the fowler was entreated to avail himself of the communica- 
tion across the gulf: this he refused to do, determined to descend 
the way that he had climbed, and in so fool-hardy an attempt he 
fell and perished. When the islanders first availed themselves of 
this ill-fated hero’s success, a stone was fastened to the double of 
a light cord, and while one man kept in his hands the extremities 
of the rope, the other threw the part to which the stone was 
attached across to the holm. By the assistance of a long pole or 
fishing-rod, the cord was so elevated as to be easily drawn round 
the stakes ; a thicker rope was then attached to the thin cord, and 
upon the latter being drawn in, the former was in its turn brought 
round the post. This operation was repeated until a firm cordage 
formed the medium of transport from bank to bank. In the next 
place, an oblong box, named a cradle, was contrived, through the 
extremities of which two holes were made that allowed ropes to 
pass along each of its sides, by which means the machine was 
properly slung. The first visitor of the holm then seated himself 
in the cradle, and since there was a slight descent towards it, he 
easily moved forward, and by means of the lateral cords, regulated 
the celerity of his conveyance. In returning, however, he was 
assisted by persons stationed on the opposite bank, who were em- 
ployed in drawing him up by means of a rope that had been for 
this purpose attached to the cradle. 

‘ At the present day, the holm is converted into a pasture for 
twelve sheep. The cradle is slung twice each summer, in a man- 
ner differing little from that which was practised two centuries 
ago. The box is made large enough for the admission into it of 
one man and a sheep. When Mr. Low of Orkney visited Noss, 
nearly fifty years ago, it was customary to fasten the double of a 
thin piece of packthread to a fishing-rod, and to allow a favourable 
breeze to blow it over the stakes; it then proved the medium by 
which a thicker cordage could be made to supply its place.’ 


The third excursion comprizes a large extent of country, 
stretching from the neighbourhood of Fitfiel Head to the 
northernmost extremity of Shetland, in the island of Unst. 
The epidotic syenite, which is supposed to be prolonged 
under the bed of the sea, appears again among the islands of 
the Bay of Scalloway; and, as it proceeds northward, it 
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gradually diminishes in width, until it terminates on the west 
shore of Aith Voe, ina thin veinous mass, only a few yards in 
breadth. On its re-appearance, it is less prone to decompo- 
sition than at Dunrossness, and it is characterized by large 
crystals of felspar, which are occasionally an inch or an inch 
and a half in length; while, in the island of Burna, it con- 
tains much hornblend. At several places it may be observed 
graduating into gneiss, and disturbing the strata at the points 
of junction; and, at Bigseter Voe, it comes in contact with 
thin strata of lime-stone. In the parish of Sandsting, a 
granite mass extends about ten miles in length, and four in 
breadth, remarkable for its great deficiency in mica, and for 
its excess of very red felspar. As hornblend and epidote 
likewise enter into portions of its composition, it may be 
termed, indifferently, either granite or syenite. Modifications 
of similar rocks are traceable at Olnasfirth Voe, Bardister 
Ness, &c. 

Large tracts of gneiss are next described, with a degree of 
minuteness which we should in vain attempt to follow. On 
some occasions, they include hornblend and grenatite, or 
interstratified primitive lime-stone: or they are traversed by 
granitic veins, or verge on genuine granite. In the gneiss of 
Lelaness, is found a singular vein of felspar, six feet in width, 
and consisting of spheroidal concretions, which measure not 
less than six or eight inches over. On the shore of Kirka- 
ness, Dr. Hibbert encountered beautiful specimens of that 
rare mineral termed rose-qguartz: but he mistakes when he 
asserts that its recorded localities are restricted to particular 
spots in Bavaria, Bohemia, the Hartzberg Forest, and Ame- 
rica; for it has been found at Arendal, in Norway, in Finland, 
abundantly in the Kolyvan mountains, and at ‘Tigerateky, in 
the Altaic chain, at Bigloe, in the neighbourhood of Glen 
Tilt, in Scotland, and in the island of Coll, one of the He- 
brides. In France, it is confidently stated to have been dis- 
covered at Chateauneuf, in Auvergne; and, in blocks of con- 
siderable dimensions, in the granitic plain which separates 
Marmejols and Saint Chely, in the department of the Lozére ; 
particularly near Plane and Chabanols, in the same depart- 
ment. 

In the serpentine of Unst, which forms a very interesting 
tract to the mineralogist, Dr. Hibbert first ascertained the 
presence of hydrate of magnesia, which had formerly passed 
for white talc, but the true nature of which was distinctly 
established by Dr. Brewster, in a valuable paper inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, for 1821. Another important mineralogical discovery 
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is that of considerable quantities of chromate of iron, imbed- 
ded in or detached from the serpentine. Allied to the latter 
are some strata of talcose and micaceous slate, which graduate 
into one another, and are so strongly impregnated with mag- 
netic iron as to affect the compass in a remarkable degree. 
We have also to notice the euphotide or diallage-rock, of which 
the basis is a hard, compact, white felspar ; and the diallage, 
Labrador spar, or hyperstene, appears to be hornblend, mo- 
dified by magnesian earth. 

We transcribe the ensuing paragraph, because it records 
an extraordinary fact, and because it may help to explain, by 
the agency of the electrical fluid, one or two very problema- 
tical transpositions of large blocks of stone, related on testi- 
mony which we cannot conscientiously impugn : 


¢ At a small distance from Funzie, a remarkable instance of the 
effect of thunder took place about the middle of the last century. 
A rock 105 feet long, ten feet broad, and in some places more 
than four feet thick, was in an instant torn from its bed, and broken 
into three large and several lesser fragments. One of these, 
ae feet long, ten feet broad, and four feet thick, was simply 
turned over. The second, which was twenty-eight feet long, 
seventeen broad, and five feet in thickness, was hurled across a 
high point of a rock to the distance of fifty yards. Another 
broken mass, about forty feet long, was thrown still farther, but in 
the same direction, quite into the sea. There were also many 
lesser fragments scattered up and down.’ 


Dr. H. adverts to specimens of pumice, which are occa- 
sionally found on the shores of Shetland, and, we believe, 
even on those of Caithness ; wafted, possibly, by the currents 
of the sea from Iceland. At the same time, symptoms of a 
submarine eruption, in the vicinity of Fetlar, were perceived 
in the year 1768, when the water in the bays was black and 
muddy for eight days together, and quantities of dead fish 
were cast on the shore. 

Before he quitted the island of Fetlar, the Doctor visited a 
lad who was born deaf and blind, and whose deplorable case, 
as detailed by a gentleman of the faculty, will be found not 
undeserving of attention. Instead, however, of quoting the 
passage, which occupies several pages, we shall introduce our 
readers to a Sunday-scene in Unst: 


‘ A walk through the valley near Woodwick leads to a large 
open lawn at the head of the Loch of Cliff, which seemed ver 
populous and well cultivated. I arrived there on the Sabbath 
morning: the natives of the vale were all in motion in their wa 
to the Kirk of Baliasta. The peasant had returned home from the 
bleak scathold, where he had ensnared the unshod poney that 
was destined to convey him to the parish kirk. No currycomb 
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was applied to the animal’s mane, which, left to nature’s care, 
‘ ruffled at speed, and danc’d in every wind.” The nag was grener 
with a modern saddle and bridle, while on his neck was hung a 
hair-cord, several yards in length, well bundled up ; from the ex- 
tremity of which dangled a wooden short pointed stake, The 
Shetlander then mounted his tiny courser, his suspended heels 
scarcely spurning the ground. But among the goodly rape ye 
journeying to the kirk, females and boys graced the back of the 
shelty with much more effect than long-legged adults of the male 
sex, whose toes were often obliged to be suddenly raised, for the 
purpose of escaping the contact of an accidental boulder that 
was strewed in the way. A bevy of fair ladies next made their 
appearance, seated in like manner on the dwarfish steeds of the 
country, who swept over the plain with admirable fleetness, and 
‘¢ witch’d the world with noble horsemanship.” ‘The parishioners 
at length arrived near the kirk, when each rider in succession, 
whether of high or low degree, looked out for as green a site of 
eround as could be selected, and, after dismounting, carefully un- 
ravelled the tether which had been tied to the neck of the animal. 
The stake at the end of the cord was then fixed into the ground, 
and the steed appeared to be as satisfactorily provided for during 
divine service, as in any less aboriginal district of Britain, where it 
would be necessary to ride up to an inn, and to commit the care of 
the horse to some saucy lordling of the stables. 

‘ The kirk was remarkably crowded, since there was a sermon 
to be preached incidental to the administration of the sacrament ; 
on which occasion I had an opportunity of seeing the convulsion 
fits to which the religious congregations of Shetland are subject. 
The introduction of this malady into the country is referred to a 
date of nearly a century ago, and is attributed to a woman who 
had been subject to regular paroxysms of epilepsy, one of which 
occurred during divine service. Among adult females, and 
children of the male sex, at the tender age of six, fits then 
becaine sympathetic. ‘The patient complained, for a considerable 
time, of a palpitation of the heart ; fainting ensued, and a motion- 
less state lasted for more than an hour. But, in the course of 
time, this malady is said to have undergone a modification such as 
it exhibits at the present day. The female, whom it had attacked, 
would suddenly fall down, toss her arms about, writhe her bod 
into various shapes, move her head suddenly from side to side, me | 
with eyes fixed and staring, send forth the most dismal cries. — 

‘ An intelligent and pious minister of Shetland informed me, 
that being considerably annoyed on his first introduction into the 
country by these paroxysms, whereby the devotions of the church 
were much impeded, he obviated their repetition, by assuring his 
parishioners, that no treatment was more effectual than immersion 
in cold water, and as his kirk was fortunately contiguous to a fresh- 
water lake, he gave notice that attendants should be at hand, dur- 
ing divine service, to ensure the proper means of cure. The 
sequel need scarcely be told. The fear of being carried out of the 
church, and into the water, acted like a charm; not a single Naiad 
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was made, and the worthy minister has, for many years, had reason 
to boast of one of the best regulated congregations in Shetland. 

‘ When I attended the kirk of Baliasta, a female shriek, the indi- 
cation of a convulsion-fit, was heard ; the minister (Mr. Ingram of 
Fetlar) very properly stopped his discourse, until the disturber was 
removed ; and after advising all those who thought they might be 
similarly ‘affected to leave the church, he gave out in the mean 
time a psalm. The congregation was thus preserved from farther 
interruption ; for, on leaving the kirk, I saw several females writh- 
ing and tossing about their arms on the green grass, who durst not, 
for fear of a censure from the pulpit, exhibit themselves after this 
manner within the sacred walls of the kirk.’ 


A long description ensues of circular ranges of stones at 
Crucifield, which some of the learned have supposed to be 
druidical, ‘and others have regarded as a Scandinavian temple : 
but there i is reason to believe that they were intended for po- 
pular judicial assemblies. ‘The skeos, or more homely square 
buildings, of which some still exist, were destined for preserv- 
ing butcher’s meat and fish, which formerly was hung up, and 
allowed to dry in the air, without salt. ‘The fish, however, 
was not cured without acquiring a certain degree of taint, not 
unpalatable to the Shetlander. Want of room compels us to 
omit mention of the chase, capture, and slaughter of a drove 
of the Delphinus deducior, and of various rvde and slovenly 
proceedings in the department of rural economy. ‘The ma- 
nagement of the sheep is in various respects objectionable ; 
yet the fleece, which is remarkably soft, has been wrought 
into stockings so fine as to sell at 40 shilling a-pair, although 
the coarsest are not worth more than sixpence. 

A visit to Z7olhowland, or the Hill of Trows, or Demons, 
introduces some interesting remarks on the superstitions of 
the Shetlanders; particularly on their belief in a race of 
dwarfs, or subterraneous beings, remarkable for their riches, 
their activity, and their malevolence, and whose history may 
be traced in the Gothic mythology of the north, while the po- 
pular creed still retains a strong impress of the grossness and 
absurdity which characterized the ages of heathen darkness. 
The practical morality of the lower orders does not afford 
very convincing evidence of permanent amelioration; for they 
are extortionate in their charges for boat-fare, which, with 
wrecks, and a drove of whales, “they regard as God-sends. 

The fourth and concluding journey embraces a western 
district of Shetland, included in the parishes of Aithsting, 
Walls, Sandness, and Northmavine. -The central or Pa 
mental rock is granite, like that which has been previously 
described, but containing hardly any mica, and very little 
hornblend. Syenitic greenstone forms a mass, twelve miles 
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in length, and from one to three in breadth, and, at its junc- 
tions with the granite, penetrates and is penetrated by that 
rock. 


¢ But one of the most curious appearances is presented in the 
ranite to the north of Roeness Hill, by the invasion or inclusion 
of a dike of sienitic greenstone, which, in some places, is two or 
three hundred yards in breadth. The line of its course may be 
easily seen in taking a direction of north-west from a point of land 
on the north-west of Colafirth Voe, between the foot of Colafirth 
Hill, and the commencement of the Biergs: the disorder that has 
taken place by the invasion is evinced in the irregular surface of 
the hill for a distance of five miles. Small eminences, of various 
and confused shapes, start abruptly from the surface of the plain, 
while their recesses are filled with a continued chain of hollows, 
that form the beds of several lakes. On the west of the granitic 
mass, the dike has nearly reached its termination, since it is 
exposed along the precipices of the coast in the form of much 
smaller veins, branching out in numerous directions, and pre- 
senting every variety of form.’ 


A remarkable separation has taken place between the 
granite and the greenstone at Hillswickness: so that strata, 
occupying an area of a mile and a half in length, and three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, are completely environed by 
two unstratified granitic rocks. ‘The clay-stone, quartz-rock, 
&c. of the same range need not to detain us: but the Doctor 
properly remarks that the appellation of the former is apt to 
imduce an erroneous idea of its composition, and that it is 
more properly a secondary felspar. 

In the course of this part of the work, an account is 
inserted of the Dutch herring-fishery, as it was prosecuted on 
the coast of Shetland; and of that of ling, as it is at present 
conducted by the islanders themselves: from which some 
valuable hints may be derived relative to an important branch 
of ovr national economy. In the mean time, the author 
places in a strong point of view the impolicy and abuse of the 
Shetland fisheries, arising out of the complicated tenures of 
the country, and other causes which are more easily perceived 
than removed. He likewise adverts to the recent discovery of 
a cod-bank, called the Regent’s Fishing Bank, which promises 
to yield a profitable return to the prudent and skilful adven- 
turer. 

The prevailing diseases in these islands are reckoned 
phthisis pulmonalis, pneumonia, croup, scrofula, dyspepsy, and 
liver-complaints. Cutaneous affections, especially ¢7nea capi- 
tis, are also frequent: but various instances are on record of 
protracted old age. Scurvy-grass is much in vogue for disor- 
ders of the skin, butter-milk for dropsy, calcined and pounded 
Rey. Ava. 1822. Aa whelk- 
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whelk-shells for dyspepsy, and a variety of steatite for excori- 
ations. The doctors let blood by cupping, with the upper part 
of a ram’s horn perforated at the top. 

For a lively and entertaining account of the sword-dance, 
of other rude and popular festivities, and of the superstitions 
of the Shetlanders, among which witchcraft holds a distin- 
guished place, we must now beg leave to refer to the work itself. 
Before, however, we dismiss the latier from our table, it be- 
hoves us to mention that it includes much varied and authen- 
tic information, the obvious result of personal observation 
and discriminate reading; and that the plates, though exe- 
cuted on a small scale, and not adorned with any luxury of 
engraving, are sufficiently distinct for ordinary illustration. 
As the execution of the writer’s design must have subjected 
him to much inconvenience, and even hazard, we have to re- 
gret that it has not, in all respects, fulfilled our reasonable 
anticipations. Besides the want of orderly arrangement at 
which we have already hinted, some matters of fact have 
been needlessly repeated ; others of trivial import are treated 
with diffuseness; and an air of formal pedantry and studied 
allusion infects different portions of the narrative. The com- 
position, too, is occasionally careless and incorrect. ‘Thus, at 
p. 59., we meet with, ‘ from which was deposited the materials;" 
p- 122. ‘the lavish abundance afford. P.167. ‘The elevation 
are inconsiderable.’ P. 210. *‘ The oppressions, &c. was.’ 
P.354. ‘this strata.’ P.470. ‘The sources zs.’ P.491. * The 
irregularity and the unevenness zs,’ &c. Atp. $55. we are told 
that ‘ considerable plates of mica, the dimensions of which are 
several miles, may be found imbedded in the granite veins.’ 
The structure of this sentence would lead us to infer that the 
plates of mica actually measure several miles in extent: but 
the meaning, we presume, is that they occur throughout that 
extent of stratification; otherwise, the boasted Siberian panes 
of the same substance may well hide their diminished heads. 
In like manner, at p. 530., we read that ‘ others were erected 
by foreign seamen, in fulfilment of their vows to some tutelar 
saint, who had been miraculously preserved on these dreaded 
shores from shipwreck or from death ;’ as if the preservation 
applied to the person of the saint, and not to those of his 
votaries. Again, p.590. * this want of comfort, however, 
will be at any time preferred, rather than be reduced to the 
necessity of seeking for gratuitous comfort in more commo- 
dious habitations; yet, as I have often experienced, too fre- 
quently is ¢hzs reluctance subdued, by the generous invitation 
that has met on this lonesome way the unintroduced and 
weary stranger.’ Such an unhinged and dragging por- 
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tion of a period was, we may charitably presume, indited on 
the lonesome way, by the weary stranger. We cannot ap- 
prove of approven ; for how would improven or reproven sound 
even to Caledonian ears? Crescent being both a substantive 
and an adjective, crescentic might be spared, as alike harsh 
and unnecessary ; and we should prefer /ibrousness to, fibrosity. 
— The alleged derivation of dte, in a nautical sense, may to 
some appear quite natural and ingenious: but, as the correct 
orthography is bight, this attempt at etymology is really a dite 
on the simple reader. These and other minor blemishes, 
however, cannot materially detract from the essential merits 
of the publication ; which may, we trust, contribute to draw 
the attention of those who are concerned to the melioration of 
the condition of the humble Shetlanders. 








Art. II]. An Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad. 
By Granville Penn, Esq. 8vo. pp.366. 12s. Boards. Ogle 
and Duncan. 1821. 


Gome years have elapsed since we examined a critical 
\“ work by Mr. Penn, of the same general class and charac- 
ter as the present *; and we can with truth assert that, in the 
interval, nothing of this kind has fallen under our examin- 
ation, which can in any degree challenge a comparison with 
the labors of this author. Both the publications in question dis- 
play merit of a very peculiar sort ; — a comprehensive as well 
as a minute view of the subject; — scholarship very distin- 
guished ; —fullness and accuracy of detail; — and, above 
all, a poetical mind: which, added to the above qualities, and 
supported throughout by severe judgment, nearly completes 
the requisites for excellence in the highest department of 
liberal and classical investigation. 

This unusual strain of praise we consider as amply war- 
ranted by the performance before us; and if the learned read- 
er’s curiosity be excited in any measure equal to our own when 
we first opened this volume, he will be obliged to us for 
being brief in our introductory matter, and for communicat- 
ing as much of Mr. Penn’s very original observations as our 
limits will allow. 

It certainly is a very curious fact in the annals of poetical 
criticism, that the first of all poems, in every sense, has given 
rise to such a variety of conjectures as to its principal and 
pervading subject; or, as Mr. Penn designates the point in 
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dispute, its ‘Primary Argument.’ That Aristotle praised 
this argument, and attributed to it the specific merit of a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, — without either defining 
what the whole was or marking the division of its parts, — is 
a puzzling circumstance; unless we have recourse to one of 
the following hypotheses, to solve the difficulty. The work of 
Aristotle, then, or that passage of the work, is lost, in which 
he. proved.the justice of his own panegyric on the Iliad; or 
we must adopt the highly probable notion of Mr. Penn that 
Aristotle, speaking of what was matter of common notoriety, 
drew -his inferences without laying down his premises, and 
reasoned on the subject of the dliad without any statement of 
that subject itself. In this case, we may say of the critic as 
Horace says of the poet, 


6 in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit.” 


‘ The judgment of Horace,’ (as Mr. P. observes) ‘ which 
is entirely conformable to that of Aristotle, and which was 
delivered three hundred years after him, ought in all reason 
to have checked such overweening confidence’ as that of the 
modern critics who adopt neither of the above theories, but, 
* like Lucian’s Alexander in the Shades,’ seem to exclaim, con- 
temptuously, concerning Aristotle — “‘ He wise! who is the 
most impudent of all cozeners!” — * Allow ws alone to know 
any thing about Aristotle.” Itis hardly necessary to add that 
it is to the German school especially, and to Wolfe at their 
head, that Mr. Penn here alludes; and really we must think 
that the altior critice (as they modestly call it) of those daring 
scholars does deserve some such reprehension. — With regard 
to the French critics, they had previously taken an entirely dif- 
ferent course: but, as Mr. Penn equally proves, a course as 
distant as that of the Germans from Aristotle and Homer. 
While the followers of Madame Dacier extol the unities in 
the Iliad, and by assuming a wrong swlyect for the poem con- 
tradict their own praises, Wolfe and ‘his disciples, with much 
more sagacity, but with a'boldness far from enviable, deny the 
existence of any such unity; taking it for granted that they 
also ‘have discovered the right argument, but being in truth 
as egregiously deceived as their French predecessors. 

e reason given by Wolfe for ‘ holding in undisguised 
contempt those'who do not perceive the Iliad to be faulty by a 
great excess,’ if it be'tried by Aristotle’s text, is the follow- 
ing: ‘ That it exceeds the measure of Achilles’s anger to- 
wards Agamemnon.” — “ The first seven lines,” he asserts, 
« promise nothing beyond the ezghteenth book. The —, 
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do not contain the anger of Achilles towards Agamemnon 
sind the Greeks, but a very different anger,” &c. &c. The 
aspiring critic then proceeds to suggest a new proém for the 
Iliad, relating to the glory of Achilles: 


KTAOS, ceide Oc — x. 7. A. 


of which, on a proper occasion, we could say something far- 
ther; and he concludes.(in Mr.. Penn’s extract) -by this pro- 
found remark : — *“ But, whoever he was that subjoined those 
latter books, he was without doubt a. very antient poet !” 

Heyne entirely agrees with Wolfe.on the general question, 
but differs from him considerably on some particular points. 
Among others, it is with the death of Hector that he would 
conclude the proper subject of the Iliad ; for this extraordinary 
reason, “ that the death of Hector appeased the anger of 
Achilles.” What anger ? Not the anger against the Greeks ; 
and therefore not the anger mentioned. by Homer in. his 
Proém. The critic complacently winds up his argument by 
observing ; — ** so that the ¢wo last books are the work of 
another author ;” — or, at all events, ¢his is Heyne’s conclu- 
sion, that the mind of him who composed the poem, or of 
him who enlarged its bulk, was not imbued with so subtile a 
notion of the Epopea as some persons would maintain.” Poor 
Aristotle, and mistaken Horace ! 

The acquiescent and unreasoning admiration of the French 
school forms a striking contrast to the inventive but unsound 
logic of the German. While Wolfe is cutting away szz and 
Heyne two books from Homer, Madame Dacier is placidly 
propounding her little periods of Aristotelian criticism. 
‘* The poem has all its proper parts. It has, as Aristotle 
teaches us in his Poetics, a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 
Surely it is impossible to forget our inimitable contemporary 
in his exhibition of a French Lecture on English. Literature, 
when we are summoned to the above declaration ex cathedrdé, 
by Madame Dacier, and then read the reasons. that support it. 
“The beginning,” she says, ‘is Achilles; who, incensed 
against Agamemnon, passes from a state of tranquillity to a 
state of anger ; the middle is the effects of that anger, and all 
the evils which it produces; and the end is the return of 
Achilles into a state of tranquillity, by the death of Hector, 
who had slain Patroclus.” ‘Two brief questions of Mr. Penn 
set this solemn nothing in its proper light: —* How can the 
beginning of one thing find its end in the end of another ? 
How can the end of Achilles’s anger towards Hector consti- 
tute the end of his anger towards Agamemnon ?” 
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We are sorry to be obliged to subjoin to this insufficient 
sketch of German excentricities, and French misapprebensions, 
on the subject of the Iliad, some account of the aberrations 
of our own countrymen in the same track. If we refer to 
Pope, we shall find nothing but the anger of Achilles ; with 
vain and unfortunate attempts to defend Homer from the mis- 
taken imputation of violating the rules of art, by alleging, with 
a common-place feeling and a shallow character of criticism 
more worthy of the present day than of himself, that ‘* Ho- 
mer’s Poem is a wild Paradise,” &c. &c.; and other empty 
topics of declamation, wholly unfit to defend (as Mr. Penn 
expresses it) ‘ the regulated excellences of the Iliad’ Lord 
Kaimes, Dr. Blair, and the late Poet Laureat, are successively 
shewn to have failed in the same attempt to reconcile the 
(supposed) conduct of the Iliad with the encomium of the 
Stagyrite; or to defend the poet at the expence of the critic. 
The remarks, with which Mr. Penn enforces this portion of 
his subject, are so good an introduction to his own view of 
the * Primary Argument’ of the Iliad; and at the same time 
furnish so much matter for reflection to each of those three 
great classes of modern literary men, the poet, the critic by 
profession, and the wholesale admirer ; that we feel bound to 
extract them. 


‘ It is surprising, that men of tutored minds should be so ready 
to regard rule, as something opposed to nature; for, where do we 
see rule so admirably marked and observed, as in the operations 
of what we denominate nature? We see this to be the case in the 
material world, and we are conscious of it in the intellectual. 
The fact is, that we are too apt to consider nothing as nature in 
poetry, but the unregulated sallies of the imagination. Whereas, 
to render every mental operation perfect in its kind, the presiding 
power of reason must exercise a perpetual government over the 
motions of the mind, and regulate them by principles of truth and 
propriety, which, in effect, are rules. This it did in Homer; and 
those principles, detected and declared, constitute the rules of 
Aristotle. These rules, and Homer’s practice, will never be found 
to be at variance, if they are duly investigated ; and, therefore, 
the contradiction which Pye thought he discovered between the 
place where Homer has ended the Iliad, and the place where 
Aristotle’s rules would require that it should have ended, is only a 
proof of his own failure of apprehending the primary argument 
that Aristotle contemplated in the poem; not any, of a discord- 
ancy between the genuine argument of the poem, and Aristotle’s 
critical rules.’ 


Let us now announce Mr. Penn’s original vindication of 
Homer and Aristotle, from the confusion and the audacity of 
a whole host of modern critics and interpreters. Nothing 
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can be more modest, or more ingenuous, than the manner in 
which he introduces his own acute and convincing train of 
reasoning; and we owe it to him to state that, although his 
observations on the above-mentioned critics of every nation 
have formed the basis of our own remarks, yet the decided 
reproof, which we have deemed it incumbent on us to bestow 
on such presumptuous or shallow theories, is to be attributed 
to ourselves. 

We conceive that the fairest and best way of opening this 
argument, now that it is cleared from the rubbish of preceding 
commentators by the satisfactory labours of the present 
author *, is to quote the first seven lines of the Iliad, accord- 
ing to the punctuation of Mr. Penn: 


‘ MHNIN cede, Gea, MHAHIAAEO AXIAHOS 
ovAamEnY, 7 poupe Axasoss adryea Oyne, 
ToAAous 0 sPOsrovs Puxag aids mpoarpev 
npwwv, avtous de EAwpia Tevye xvVEToLY 
owvoros te Taos” AIOY AE TEAEIETO BOTAH, 
EE ‘OT AH ca mpwra diacryryy epioayte 
Axpesdyg te avak ay®pwv nas Asoc Axsddeus.” 


To this quotation we must subjoin Mr. P.’s remarks : 


‘ This punctuation will demand a corresponding alteration in the 
translation of Pope, which may, perhaps, be thus supplied : 


‘ ACHILLES’ WRATH, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing ! 
That wrath, which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain, 

Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore : 

Yet, wrought TH’ ALMIGHTY FATHER fo fulfil 
The sure decrees of HIS RESISTLESS WILL, 

Ev’N FROM THE DAY when, rous'd to strife, as foes 
Atrides and Achilles first arose ! 


‘ I know not what sort of dignity Blair supposed that a modern 
would require in the opening of a great epic poem, that can rise 
above the elevation of this. The proém thus directs us to expect, 
generally, the perpetual accomplishment of the divine will throughout 
the noem, whatever opposition it might find in the angered will of 
Achilles ; while the narrative lays open to us all the particulars, in 
which that divine will was so accomplished.’ 


After four preliminary chapters, in which Mr. Penn has 
fully discussed the matters so briefly introduced in this article, 
and after a thorough examination of the constituent parts of 
the poem, which we are unable to insert and will not injure 
by mutilation, he thus advances to his main subject: 





* We can only refer to the work for the means of justly ap. 

preciating one of the closest and most candid pieces of reasoning, 
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‘ In taking thus a comprehensive view of the entire Iliad, we 
plainly perceive, that the poem distributes itself into two principal 
parts or divisions ; of which, the former division is distinguished by 
the inaction of Achilles, and the effects of that inaction; and the 
latter, by the action of Achilles, and the effects of that action; and 
that they unite in an intermediate point of articulation, in which 
the former division finds its termination, and the latter division its 
commencement. 

¢ We find, that in each of those parts the determination of the 
will of Achilles is strongly declared, yet in both parts he acts 
in direct opposition to the determination of his own will; while, 
at the same time, he acts in exact conformity to the contrary de- 
clared will of Jupiter. 

‘ We find, that in both cases, that conformity is produced 
through the intervention of the supreme power of Jupiter, and by 
the means employed by him for that end; that his power is 
directed in the first division of the poem, to restore the inaction of 
Achilles to action; and, in the second division, to cause that 
action to accomplish the particular purpose for which it was re- 
stored; so that the end ultimately attained by the action, was the 
same for which the inaction was originally to be overcome. 

‘ We find, therefore, that the will of Jupiter prescribes the rule 
of the action of Achilles, and is the efficient agency of the main 
action of the poem; and that the will of Achilles is totally subor- 
dinate to that supreme will, and is rendered its chief instrumental 
agent in accomplishing that main action. For, Achilles is made fo 
act —and to act by the rule of that will —when he had most re- 
solutely determined not to act ; and to do, in substance and cir- 
cumstance — by the same rule — what he had with equal resolution 
determined not to do. 

‘ It is not difficult, therefore, now to perceive that THE PRI- 
MARY AND GOVERNING ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD, Cco-extensive 
with its extent, running through all its length and reaching to its 
extreme termination, is—the sure and irresistible power of the 
divine will, over the most resolute and determined will of man 
— exemplified in the death and burial of Hector, by the instrument- 
oft of Achilles — as the immediate preliminary to the destruction 
of Troy. 

: It 4s this eminent office of Achilles in the Iliad, that supplies 
the true cause of the phenomenon which Clarke has repeatedly 
pointed out for observation, but to which he has assigned no 
cause: “ It ought to be remarked,” says he, “ with what great 
artifice (in order that the poem may be one, from its beginning to 
its end), Achilles is seen, or mentioned, in every event that is re- 
lated, and in every speech that is spoken.”* He makes the same 
remark, and almost in the same words, four several times. 





‘ * Notandum, quanto cum artificto, (ut :poéma unum sit a capite 
ad calcem), quicquid rerum narretur, quisquis hominum loquatur, 
— non spectetur et inseratur Achilles. Not. ad Il. xiii. $24. 
conf. nott. ad Il, ii. 673. v. 788. vii. 228.’ 


‘ This 
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‘ This great governing argument is so plain and obvious, and 
lies so superficially exposed upon the poem, that nothing can 
have prevented the attention of learned critics from recognising it, 
but the vast accumulations of multifarious learning with whiclr 
their views have been crowded and encumbered. It required, 
especially in these times of minute criticism, a mind levis arma- 
ture ; unfurnished with so massive and various a panoply of cri- 
tical warfare, and therefore better equipped for a speedy move- 
ment; to take a rapid and general survey of the whole subject. 
Such must have been the manner, in which the poem unfolded its 
great argument to its first auditors ; who listened to its narrative 
with a continuous attention rivetted upon the tale, and uninter- 
rupted by any distractions of curious research ; much less, of that 
meteoric subtilty, which Wolfe entitles the altior critice. But our 
learned critics could never descend to use Homer so popularly 
and so unlearnedly. Their attention to the story was therefore 
arrested, or called aside, at every step they took, by the innumer- 
able interests which they met with on the way ; which so impeded 
and retarded their progress, that they lost every opportunity of 
grasping an entire view of the whole. In this they unfortunately 
copied the example of the Alexandrian critics; and this is the true 
cause of the fact remarked by Heyne, that “ after the days of 
Aristotle, many, and especially the more modern, no longer trod 
in his footsteps.”* The delay, thus occasioned, caused them to 
dwell so long upon subordinate arguments ; “ which,” as Aristotle 
has observed, ‘ have each their own separate magnitude+ ;” that 
some of the chief of these increased in importance to their view, 
until at length they usurped the place of that which was really the 
primary argument. Such are, the anger of Achilles, and the 
prayer of Thetis. 

‘ Whereas, to seize that argument, it required that the mind 
should be entirely free to impress itself with the continued story ; 
and to contemplate its progress, without any consideration be- 
stowed upon the harvest of philological, prosodiacal, mythologi- 
cal, and critical produce, which crowded the path.’ 


Weare obliged to leave off here; omitting a most ingenious 
continuation of arguments and illustrations, all closely bear- 
ing on the author’s object; and, in the space which yet 
remains to us for observation on this interesting work, we 
must rather endeavour to confine ourselves to particular 
points, than expatiate on the general argument: which, 
indeed, we would fain hope, is opened by the above extract to 
our learned readers sufficiently to excite an irrepressible 
curiosity to become well acquainted with the whole volume. 





‘ * Post Aristotelem, multos, et multo magis recentiores, in ejus 
vestigiis non substitisse. Hom. T. viii. p. 800.’ 

‘ + domes 4 Ihtac exes WoAAa Toute pepn, nas 4 OdvocEa, a nas nab 
éavra exes weyebos. Poet. c. ult. in fine.’ 


After 
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After an allusion to the remark of Heyne, or rather to the 
well-known fact, that * grammarians have raised many ques- 
tions on the subject of the exordium,” Mr. Penn continues : 


‘ What has chiefly caused that obscurity, is, that the clause, 
Asog 8¢ TeAeseto Bovdn, which pertains to, and introduces the second 
paragraph, has been cut off from it, and thrown into a parenthesis 
appended to the first. This we find to have been the case as 
early as Dio Chrysostom, who closes the proém with that clause. 
A problematical question has been created by this confusion, with 
re to the intention of «£ oj, which begins the following line; 
and with respect to the verb, to which it is to be understood 
to refer. To resolve which artificial difficulty, criticism has put 
itself upon a disproportionate research, and has overstepped its 
object. According to the common phraseology of Homer, «& o5 
relates to redeero. Aristarchus, the most ancient authority to 
which we can appeal, and who lived in the second century before 
the Christian era, so referred it. And although Heyne would con- 
demn his judgment by an arbitrary and summary sentence of, 
“‘ narum commode,” and would throw it back, (with the generality 
of those who preceded him,) to wpoiapev and revyev; yet it is cer- 
tain, that in every instance in which Homer uses ¢£ of, as a re- 
ference of time, Se employs it, both in his Iliad and Odyssey, in 
the manner in which Aristarchus would understand it here; and 
as the simplicity of the sense distinctly requires. Aso¢ redzsero 
Bovayn, (ex Tov xpovou) cE od ta T OWT Siacrntyy epioayte Arpesdys te xa 
Aysraevg. — The will of Jove was accomplished, from the time when 
Atrides and Achilles were first divided by contention. The un- 
known author of the Epitome Iliados discovers the same just ap- 
prehension of that relation, in his version of the passage : 


‘ Tram pande mihi Pelida, diva, superbi, 
Tristia que miseris injecit funera Grecis, 
Atque animos fortes heroum tradidit orco ; 
Latrantumque dedit rostris volucrumque trahendos 
Illorum exangues inhumatis ossibus artus : 
Confiebat enzm Summi sententia Regis, 
Ex quo contulerant discordi pectore pugnas 
Sceptiger Atrides et bello clarus Achilles. 


‘ Thus, the proém proposes, the perpetual superiority of the 
divine will ; ee it consequently admonishes us, to look forward 
always for that superiority, whatever contrary appearances might 
intervene. So that any apparent success in opposition to it” 
amounts in effect to a notice, that we shall presently see it vin- 
dicate itself, and finally overcome its opponent. To make good 
this proposition, it is evident that Homer could not have concluded 
his poem with the death of Hector, and the triumphing threat of 
Achilles which accompanied it ; because, it would then have lett 
Achilles in the unrestrained indulgence of his own will, and ex- 
ulting in the accomplishment of his own determination, in direct 
contradiction of that proposition. The situation and circumstances 
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of Achilles at the end of the twenty-second book were, therefore, 
of themselves, a sufficient warrant, that the poet had. not yet ful- 
filled his promise ; and, that if the poem had ended there, it would 
have been deficient of its promised length. Not, as is contrarily 
assumed, that it is luxuriant in the two following books; an error, 
resulting necessarily from a misapprehension of the true primary 
argument. The proem therefore, restored to its original integrity, 
directs us to expect, and to require, that Achilles should be again 
reduced from his apparent state of mastery, and be finally sub- 
jected to the rule of the supreme will ; as he had before been re- 
duced and subjected, in the great incident which forms the middle 
of the poem. That second and final coercion of his will, and the 
demonstration of it to the entire satisfaction of the auditor, con- 
stitute the proper eventus — tedos, or end of the poem ; accordin 
to the principles of rule and of art, no less than of feeling and of 
taste.’ 


We must forcibly separate ourselves from this fascinating 
connection of argument, and fulfil our design of DETacHED 
reference and remark. 

In answer to the common interpretation of the success of 
the prayer of Thetis, and of Jupiter’s subsequent speech to 
Juno, Mr. Penn adduces a most consistent argument respect- 
ing the gradual revelation of the supreme will: but we must 
refer to the volume for the details. The use that is made of 
the passage in the 15th Iliad, which the Alexandrian and 
German critics would either expunge or mutilate, is admirable ; 
and, as the principal point established by the author is very 
briefly stated, we shall extract it. 


‘ Jupiter ‘assures Juno, that she shall know his secret design, 
before every other deity. Now, Thetis is also to know it during 
the poem, as is likewise the auditor or reader ; but, Thetis is only 
to know it from the event ; Juno, therefore, is to know it before 
the event. When Jupiter says, cy (uvfoy) emsemes axovenev, what is fit 
to hear, we are to supply Geovs xas avOpwxovs, for gods and men; and 
not ze, for thee, according to the unauthorised and unskilful limit- 
ation of the scholiast. Fitness depends on time and season, as 
much as upon any other circumstance. The declaration of Jupiter 
therefore imports: ‘* J cannot tell thee now ; but, when it is fit and 
proper, thou shalt be the first of all to be informed ;” and the line of 
Poppe, instead of, 


“‘ What suits Thy knowledge, Thou the first shalt know ;” 
should stand, 
“¢ What may be known, Thyself the first shalt know.” 


This promise, Heyne entirely overlooked; and he who is not 
aware of the existence of a cause, certainly cannot assign the 
reason of its effect. The promise, however, perfectly accounts for 
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the communication ; and not only accounts for it, but renders its 
introduction indispensably necessary, as its proper fulfilment.’ 


The chapter on ‘the Nature of the Efficient Agent’ in the 
Iliad is a very noble display of learning, philosophy, and 
piety ; and the remarks on the absence of such a notion as 
that of Personified Chance, or Tvxn, from the pages of Homer, 
lend fresh interest to this pregnant subject. The instances of 
similarity in expression and idea, in the Bible and in Homer, 
might be largely multiplied, but are sufficient for the author’s 
purpose. 

The character of Achilles, or * the Nature of the Instru- 
mental Agent’ in the Iliad, has certainly received much addi- 
tional light from this essay: but we are unable to offer a just 
estimate of this addition to our stores of Homeric knowlege, 
without making one other extract from the volume ; and the 
excellent moral reflections, which it involves, will assist (if 
assistance be necessary) in justifying us from any charge of 
prolixity. 


¢ Homer has exhibited, in these two instances of Achilles’ 
anger, two of the greatest provocations ‘to fury and resentment 
that the imagination can contemplate. First, an illustrious prince, 
and unrivalled warrior, conscious of his own high value in a con- 
federacy, insulted and injured in the presence of his compeers, by 
the chief of that confederacy ; and under shelter of the supreme 
authority, pledged to him by the injured party himself. Secondly, 
the slaughter of a friend beloved above all mankind, accompanied 
with vaunting defiance and barbarous insult ; and with an avowed 
design of depriving him of the consolation of sepulture, and of 
casting his body to be torn and devoured. Nothing can be con- 
ceived by the fancy, more calculated to rouse those passions to 
their highest degree of excitement ; especially, in a mind natu- 
rally and sorely irritable and irascible. Those provocations 
wrought their utmost effect upon the naturally irascible temper of 
Achilles’ mind; nevertheless, he extricated himself from their 
dominion, on the instant that a positive evidence of the divine will 
made itself sensible in his soul. Well therefore might Homer 
bear that testimony, by the mouth of Jupiter, to his true and 
genuine nature when undisturbed by outward causes: 


© oure yap eer’ adowy, out’ agxomes, out” adutyuwy® 
ara par? evdunews smeTEw TEeDedyoetas avdpas. 


‘ He is not senseless, thoughtless, deaf to pray’r ; 
But, kindly form’d a supplicant to spare.’ 


‘ Perhaps there is no character among men, compounded of ex- 
cellent qualities and grievous defects, that more strongly inspires 
interest, than that in which we witness a good, generous, and af- 
fectionate heart, combined with a quick and inflammatory temper ; 
where the rectitude of the native disposition is sure, sooner or 
later, 
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later, to restore the accidental perversion of the will. Nor is 
there any evidence of moral integrity less equivocal, or more en- 
gaging, than the immediate relinquishment of the most favourite 
de determined resolutions made in anger, on the first reflective 
and conscious sense of the excess to which they are proceeding. 
The subject of all morality is the will ; wherever the will exercises 
the most entire and absolute self-coercion, there the morality is 
the most perfect. ‘The difficulty of exercising that self-coercion, 
must always be in exact proportion to the violence of the previous 
action of the will in an opposite direction. In the case of 
Achilles ; where its previous action had, through the most violent 
excitement of the passions, been intense; the promptness of his 
coercion of that intensity, at the sense of religious duty which he 
eventually displayed, proved that the morality of his nature was 
entitled to the encomium which Homer places in the mouth of 
Jupiter.’ 

This just and (as we think) unanswerable description of the 
mind of Achilles will for ever preclude the false and dangerous 
pretences of some incorrect modern writers, that they have 
the example of Homer for a vicious hero, who is the slave of 
his passions, and has little but the attribute of courage to 
recommend him to esteem. Let them remember that Achilles 
has here been shewn to have @ strong sense of religion inter- 
woven throughout his character, and acting effectually on it f 
In like manner, the exposure of the futile arguments in 
favour of the wildness and irregularity of Homer’s genius, 
with which the whole work silently abounds, is calculated to 
laugh to scorn the arrogant assumption of exclusive talent for 
a licentious imagination. — We are sincerely desirous of seeing 
this accomplished author again before the public. : 





Art. III. The Garden of Florence; and other Poems. By John 
Hamilton. Crown 8vo. pp.175. 7s. Boards. Warren. 1821. 


s we advance in the 19th century, we certainly are not 
more disposed to view with an eye of favour the poetry 

of our contemporaries: but, whether there be any use in 
attempting to stem the torrent of indulgence in criticism, which 
has contributed so largely to sweep away every barrier of 
common-sense in versification, we cannot as positively decide. 
We are aware that the unreflecting reader will be ready to 
doubt the indulgence to which we allude: but it is a fact that 
may be ascertained by reference to any of our periodical 
works. While severity enough prevails in politics, and per- 
haps too much in religion, in literature a most dangerous lax- 
ness of principle is manifested ; and, provided that a ray of 
genius, or very early youth, or an unfortunate want of education, 
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or distress, or good intention, or piety above every other 
claim, can be pleaded in favour of the writer, it matters not 
how bounded may be the reach of his powers, how scanty his 
stores of knowlege, how faulty and even corrupt his taste. 
A list of English poems, even of the higher class alone, and 
of corresponding critiques, for the last twenty years, would 
prove this assertion, without an additional word of argument 
in corroboration of the fact. We therefore doubt the practi- 
cal advantage of such unassisted endeavours, to cleanse the 
Augean stable of barbarism and affectation ; which, from dif- 
ferent quarters, but meeting in one common centre of worth- 
less because brief popularity, heap up the mass of our literary 
corruptions. ‘The only remaining hope for the revival of 
sound sense, classical taste, and comprehensive genius, among 
us, rests on this consolatory truth, that the successive schools 
of error 


“ Come like shadows, so depart!” ; 


that the ruffian of to-day is expelled by the bandit of to-mor- 
row; and that the sickly sorrows of Serena are enlivened, as 
well as followed, by the wanton buffoonery of her younger 
sister, the muse of poetic farce, — Momosa, — (if our readers 
please) who is every day becoming a greater favourite with 
unthinking folly. 

The writer before us, who has chosen to call himself 
Mr. Hamilton, but whose name we understand to be Hamil- 
ton Reynolds, is quite as respectable as his neighbours; and 
not, in our judgment, possessed of any superiority over the 
multitude of his contemporaries, 


*¢ ‘The tuneful motes that throng Apollo’s beam.” 


We have, however, too often told our readers the grounds 
on which we form our opinions, to make it necessary now to 
point out the gross aberrations from the once-established stan- 
dard of taste, which characterize the present work in common 
with all its rivals. We shall therefore merely subjoin a pas- 
sage or two; some of the better description, some of the 
worse: — but the difference is too slight to warrant any 
prolonged remarks in the way of either analysis or illustra- 
tion; and we shall leave Mr. Hamilton with our readers, after 
a few short introductory observations. 

In the ‘ Garden of Florence,’ two lovers successively eat a 
piece of sage; they die, instantly ; ; and a large serpent is 
found at the bottom of the inauspicious shrub. — In the ‘ Ro- 
mance of Youth,’ we have the 33d edition of Beattie’s Min- 
strel filtered through the Wilfrid of Walter Scott; and in 
‘the Ladye of Provence,’ the Ladye eats the heart of her 
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lover, offered to her acceptance as a dainty dish by her jealous 
husband. Some extracts, illustrative of these several charac- 
ters and catastrophes, are subjoined. 


‘ Garden of Florence. 


‘ Could they not love so ever — ever stray ? 
Ah, no such thing as time before them lay ! 
They loved — and were together — and alone, — 
The morn, with all its riches, was their own ! 
They laugh’d —and linger’d, —they sat down — they wan 
der’d, — 
Now spake — and now in gazing silence ponder’d ! — 
A bed of sage was near them as they walk’d, 
(Fit plant to match with that of which they talk’d!)} 
Pasquino, stooping, pluck’d a leaf, and play’d 
With a saying of Old Crones — for dames have said 
The sage-leaf whitens teeth — he laughing bit 
The idle leaf, loosing his playful wit, 
And saying, — “ Sweet girl, I taste this leaf, to be 
More wise anon, than thus to worship thee ! 
Than thus to kiss thy pensive forehead, where, 
Like beauty’s tent falleth thy parted hair : — 
Doth it not blanch me, love ?”’ — he champ’d the plant — 
Amid his heedless talk — and pallid — faint — 
He whiten’d at the leaf, — and sigh’d ! — His hand 
Trembled in cold and fearful damp — A bland, 
A dim expression of undying love 
Went o’er his shiver’d cheek, — and then he strove 
To kiss Simonida, and as he gave 
That deathful kiss — that kiss cold as the grave ! 
He curl’d with shuddering throe and withering clutch, 
Like that frail plant which shrinketh at a touch ! 
One shriek — no more — and lost Simonida 
Feels at her feet a corpse — for there it whitening lay ! 


The fate of Simonida occurs next, with a sadly pleasing 
similarity to that of Pasquino ! 


‘ She shudder’d — but arousing, as from death, 
And gasping all convulsedly for breath, 
She to the bed of sage, — recounting o’er 
Their walks — their conference — and their love before — 
Went placidly, — and gathering there a leaf, 
Told, in a voice broken by tender grief, 
How he had mock’d her fondness with the saying 
Of crones and dames prophetic ; — and delaying 
A moment as in memory, — she applied 
The sage-leaf to her teeth, champ‘d it, and sigh’d 
Over his treasured words of tenderness, 
Repeating word for word in her distress, — 
And pausing but his name most passionately to bless ! 


‘ The 
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‘ The impatient people anger’d at the tale 
Simonida told. ‘‘ What! shall this leaf prevail — 
A leaf her only refuge! a poor leaf, 

The source of all this death-work ‘nd wild grief! 
The adder hath a poison fang, but here, 

Here is the human adder — ah ! —a tear ! — 

In pity for thy young deceit, weep — sigh, 

Sigh o’er thy serpent-heart’s fidelity ! 

Let her have eager death ! — Let her be turn’d 
Out to the ban-dogs ! — or be slowly burn’d 
Here in the Garden of Florence by the side 

Of him who by her bitter hand hath died !” 


‘ So raved the anger’d Florentines, — till they 
Were awed and silenced by Simonida, — 
Whose voice, now dallying with her lover’s name 
In a low childish fondness paused and came ! 
It weaken’d — and it weaken’d — and it stopp’d — 
Her fluttering lips were voiceless — and down dropp’d 
Her nerveless hands against her tremulous side — 
She shriek’d — and, falling on Pasquino, died.’ 


We now come to the Romantic Youth ; — and, if we live 
a few years longer, we do not despair of seeing some well- 
grown lad shewn about the country under this attractive de- 
nomination. 


‘ Or he had been a creature of the air, — 

A haunter of the cowslips, — and the caves 

Of blue and breath-sweet flowers, — a lingerer where 

That fairy spirit linger’d ; in the waves, 

If she were in them, making golden slaves 

Of beauty-tinged fish, — or from the herd 

Of lilies taking the whitest one that laves 

Its snow-leaves, fora car; — and when grass stirr’d, 
Hunting and yoking well the spotted lady-bird.’ 


This is pretty well: but we have something to make a still 
more dreamy impression on our readers. ‘They surely must 
admire such aérial efforts of Lilliputian imagination. 


‘ The leaves just rustled on the trees around, 
And a benighted bee might murmur o’er the ground!’ (P. 91.) 


Charming ! | 
We must insert the denouement of the Ladye of Provence. 


‘ Many fair speeches Virgillisi used 
At supper to his lady —and he press’d 
Her appetite so well, that at the last 
She banqueted most freely on the heart. 
Virgillisi saw her feed, with eager eyes, 
And, when the delicate was nigh devour’d, 


He said — “ How like you, love, this fragrant food ? 
How 
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How pleaseth it your taste ?” — “ Truly, my lord, 
Never the better loved I any dish !” 

He answer’d, ** Trust me, madam, I believe 

You love that dead, which gave you love in life.” 
She sank to silence — gazed upon the relics 

With steady, pained eyes, — grew deathly pale — 
And with a quiet voice at length did say, 

“ | pray you, sir, what meat is this you have given ? 
Upon what dish have I been feeding now ?” 

In bitter voice then Virgillisi said, 

‘¢ T will resolve thee, thou disloyal lady, 

I will resolve thee quickly to thy shame ; — 

"Tis Gardastagno’s heart thou hast devour’d! 

These hands did gather it — I knew ’twould pleasure 
Thy most depraved fancy and false taste ! 

His heart’s torn casket lieth in the wood, — 

The heart itself thy body hath inurn’d !” 


* Poor Idreana! what a dismal fate !’ 


Dismal indeed! Had we not once heard of something 
about Atreus and Thyestes, we should never have dreamed of 


such a business. 

Mr. Hamilton, or Mr. Reynolds, if he must try again, 
should make the trial of improving, still farther, some such 
passages as that with which we conclude. 


‘ Pasquino one autumnal day sat near 
The loved Simonida, and with deep fear 
Trusted his tremulous passion to her ear : — 
She, unaffected, gentle, pallid — shrunk, — 
Her heart with its first draught of rapture drunk, — 
Scarce daring to give credence to the words 
That melted round her like the songs of birds! 
She droop’d an instant — gazed— perceived the truth 
Bloom’d all at once through her confiding youth — 
And all in tears confest her wishes blest — 
And hid her face in blushes on his breast! 
He press’d her to his heart — her tresses fell 
Like shadows o’er his hands — and such the spell 
Of this full tenderness — he dared not move, 
Lest his breast lose her cheek — lest passion prove 
A dream — and he should break the enchantment of his love !’ 


This reminds us of parts of Mr. Hunt’s “ Story of Rimi- 
ni;” as indeed does much of the volume, both in its defects 
and its comparative merits. 


Rev. Ava. 1822. Bb ART. 
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Art. IV. On Protection to Agriculture. By David Ricardo, Esq. 
S8vo. pp.94. 3s. Murray. 1822. 


Art. V. Practical Observations on Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation. By John Stuckey Reynolds, 
Esq. 8vo. pp.99. 4s. Longman and Co, 


Art. VI. Considerations upon the Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Manufactures of the British Empire, with Observations on Mr. 
Peel’s Bill, &c. and on Mr. Ricardo’s Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Pro- 
tection to Agriculture.” By Samuel Turner, Esq. F.R. S. 
8vo. pp.1ll. 3s.6d. Murray. 


T is mortifying to make the admission, but we are impelled 
to acknowlege that every day subtracts something from our 
confidence in the general positions of political economists ; 
although their definitions, problems, demonstrations, (as they 
have been sometimes called in very unwarrantable language, ) 
and their corollaries, are often so skilfully and ingeniously 
wrought together as to bear the similitude of truth, and to carry 
with them a persuasion which only a second and more subtle 
examination can efface. The doctrines, as Mr. Turner well 
observes, that agricultural distress proceeds not from exces- 
sive taxation but from superabundant produce, — that taxes. 
are paid not by producers but by consumers, — that high 
rents are the consequence, not the cause, of high prices, —. 
that taxes which affect the whole community, such as a pro- 
perty-tax, do no injury to any person, — and various other 
similar paradoxes, — are far too congenial with the interests 
of ministers and their adherents, to cause it to be a matter of 
wonder that they eagerly catch at any semblance of an argu- 
ment to support such convenient speculations. Of this de- 
scription, likewise, is the doctrine of a perfect identity of 
interests among all classes of the community; being an at- 
tempt to reconcile the simple-minded farmer to his own ruin,. 
by directing his imagination to the prosperity of the fund- 
holder and manufacturer when they are thriving at his ex- 
pence, and sucking the very marrow from his bones; 


‘© Ah! who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus, 
s * a * ¢ * 
Or wallow naked in December’s snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat !” 


Of this description, also, is the doctrine of the impossi- 
bility that two rates of profit can co-exist in a country, when 
every body knows that there are twenty, arising from the im- 
practicability of transferring capital and the personal acquire- 
ments of skill from one business to another. Let us take the 
ease of a farmer, again, who invested two or three thousand 
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pounds six years ago in cultivating his landlord’s estate: he 
sunk two-thirds of the money at first, in ditching, marling, 
draining, and stocking it with implements and horses: the 
other third, carefully laid by for contingencies, has gone for 
rent in the course of the last three years; the proceeds of his 
farm during the last three years having been entirely swal- 
lowed up by parochial rates, taxes, wages of labour, and the 
maintenance of his family. He is now insultingly told that, if 
farming be a speculation which does not answer, he may 
transfer his capital to something else ! Where is his capital ? 
annihilated. — Then as to the personal skill and knowlege of 
a farmer and his labourers, can ¢hey be transferred ? — can a 
farmer be converted into a man-milliner, and employ the iron 
se of his ploughman in filling bobbins or stitching button- 
oles 

Mr. Reynolds takes Mr. Ricardo’s work on the ** Principles 
of Political Economy” as a text book, and comments with 
various success on different passages ; sometimes, we think, 
without throwing much light either on his author or his sub- 
ject. His notions respecting taxes and the national debt are 
not a little singular. Insensible to the varied charms of her 
daughters, he is deeply enamoured of the matron graces of 
the mother herself, whose portly bulk and lofty carriage are 
more attractive to his eyes than the restless, roguish, and tor- 
menting antics of her innumerable progeny; he toys, how- 
ever, now and then, with the latter, but so cautiously as not 
to excite the jealousy of his favorite mistress. 


‘ It may be stated,’ says Mr. Reynolds, ‘ as the general result 
of taxes, that, under ordinary circumstances, they take accumu- 
lated labour from individuals, or annual produce from productive 
labourers, whether employed in agriculture, manufactories, or 
otherwise, and transfer it to labourers who do not produce, and 
that they require from all the different classes of society either 
additional labour or diminished consumption.’ 


This is very well: let us go on: 


‘ A government may, by taxation and loans, take from the 
people not only the net surplus of their revenue, but a portion of 
their accumulated labour, and even of their “ active capital.” 
A nation may in consequence be put to inconvenience or distress*, 
but it does not admit of argument, that by no means, except by 





‘ * With reference to Mr. Ricardo’s statement, p. 164., I am not 
quite sure that this was not the case in Great Britain during the 
Jatter part of 1814, and the beginning of 1815; if it were so, 
however, the deficiency was speedily made up by the diminished 
expenditure of the government in the months immediately en- 
suing.’ 
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contracting debts in a foreign country, can a nation in one year 
anticipate the revenue of a future year. 

‘ Whatever is raised by taxes, whatever is obtained by loans- 
and expended within the year, must come either out of the re- 
venue of that year, or from the accumulated labour pre-existing 
in the country. An individual may anticipate his next year’s in- 
come and expend it, but thanks to the Almighty, with a nation 
this is impossible. 

‘ A very slight knowledge of political economy will therefore 
be sufficient to carry conviction to the mind, that no loan ne- 
gociated three or four years ago can have any effect on the exist- 
ing state of this country.’ 


If a loan negotiated three or four years ago. has no effect on 
the existing state of the country, @ fortiori, neither can any 
loan which was negotiated thirty or forty years since; nor, 
consequently, all the accumulated loans which constitute the 
national debt. This must be a most convenient theory to all 
future Chancellors of Exchequer, not to say a word about the 
present. 

When the expenditure of a nation continues year after 
year to exceed its revenue, it may, in plain unsophisticated 
language, be said to anticipate its future income; like the 

or Irish Redemptioners who cross the Atlantic, it mortgages. 
its future liberty and labor for an immediate maintenance. 
In separating the case of an individual from that of a nation, 
a fanciful distinction is drawn without any real difference. If 
we understand Mr. Reynolds, his meaning is this: an indi- 
vidual may anticipate his next year’s. income because he can 
borrow of his friend: but a nation, if it contracts no debts 
in a foreign country, can only borrow from itself. Its wealth, 
therefore, can never be exhausted ; that which it pays with 
the right hand it receives with the left: there is a rapid circu- 
lation of wealth without any loss, since all that is raised from 
the people in one shape returns to them in another by means 
of the public expenditure ; the dew which rises from the sur- 
face falls again in gentle showers to refresh the soil from 
which it rose. We should be sorry to mistake his meaning, 
and therefore let Mr. R. be his own commentator : 


‘ The agriculturists, accustomed to speak against taxation 
during the war, when by its operation, their rents were increased, 
infinitely beyond the amount they paid in taxes, now feel the dif- 
ference, and universally join in deprecating taxation, they call for 
a reduction in the ‘ wasteful and extravagant expenditure” of 
government; or, in other words, a reduction of consumption, in 
order to remedy — what ? 


‘ An evil, arising from excess of production beyond demand.* 





‘ * Surely the readers of Mrs. Marcet must be amused with this 
profound specimen of modern logic.’ 


If 
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‘ If the amount received for taxes were expended by govern- 
ment on luxuries only, to take off those taxes and discontinue the 
expenditure, would diminish the consumption of luxuries — the 
preducers might be ruined — the accumulated labour, however, 
instead of being consumed, would remain with individuals — it 
would soon operate to raise wages, more than the discharge of 
those employed to produce luxuries could diminish them — it 
would therefore increase the consumption of agricultural produce. 

‘ The very reverse however is the fact; the main bulk of the 
taxes is expended in agricultural produce, or in the payment of 
such moderate wages to individuals as enable them to consume few 
other things. The persons who now pay taxes, are in general 
enabled to command the necessaries of life; any diminution in 
those taxes, therefore, though it may, and as we see by the re- 
venue does increase the demand for luxuries, cannot increase 
the demand for agricultural produce — whilst the direct and ob- 
vious tendency of all reductions in the army, navy, or in other 

. departments of government, is to prevent the individuals reduced, 
from consuming the agricultural produce they have been accus- 
tomed to do — to increase the nun.ver of labourers in the market 
—to lower the wages of labour — and consequently to diminish 
the consumption of agricultural produce, and increase the existing 
distress of that important class of the community. 

‘ If all existing taxes, and with them all the national debt were 
swept away, the only effect would be, to enable some individuals 
to consume more, and to require others to consume less, and in 
the existing state of society the direct effect of such a measure, 
would be to diminish and not increase the consumption of agri- 
cultural produce. * 

‘ To put the case in another view : 

‘ If the government of a nation take a part of its annual produce 
for many years, to maintain a portion of the people in idleness, 
and suddenly cease to take that annual produce, and to maintain 
the people; is it not evident, that such produce will remain in the 
hands of some of the individuals of that nation ? 

‘ If the government during the period in question, had given 
the people it maintained, sufficient to enable them to live well, to 
be well clothed, and well armed, and had taken the surplus pro- 





‘ * It might be curious to trace how far the presence of, and 
contributions to the allies, assisted the agriculture of France, by 
withdrawing capital, &c., and enabling the supply to suit itself to 
the demand, delaying, if not entirely mitigating the evils the agri- 
culturists of other nations are suffering. It might be equally 
curious to enquire how far the late discussions on the poor laws 
(thought to be so necessary for the farmers’ relief), have operated 
to prevent the consumption of agricultural produce in this country, 
ind thereby assisted to overload the market, and add to the existing 
evils under which the agriculturists are suffering. 

« « A man’s heart deviseth his way ; but the Lord directeth his 


steps.” ’ — Proverbs xvi. v. 9. 
duce 
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duce of the nation in the shape of corn, cloth, &c. for that pur- 

e, would not those be the commodities which would be left in 
the hands of the individuals until the direction of the capital em- 
ployed in producing them, had been changed ?” 


A number of queries follow, having the same instructive 
tendency; namely, to prove that the country is benefited 
rather than injured by the expenditure of government. If 
the nation, says the writer (p.81.), has annually borrowed 
forty millions, it has saved twice that sum; and, unless the 
qtdeme of every sense that we have means nothing, the na- 
tion is now richer in all that constitutes riches than it was 
before the first 100/. was borrowed. Here Mr. Reynolds 
betrays a little inconsistency. We had before been told that 
a loan negotiated three or four years ago ‘ had no effect on 
the existing state of the country ;’ now, it seems it has a very 
important effect, for the nation is actually become richer b 
the operation of its national debt ; — ‘ during the whole period 
of its expenditure the national wealth or accumulation has 
continued to increase.’ (P. 80.) 

The payment of the interest on the debt is only a transfer 
of a part of the labor of the whole community to a select 
number, who, either by themselves or their ancestors, have 
chosen to lend the state their accumulated labor rather than 
expend it themselves. If they had so expended it, ‘I ma 
be allowed to doubt,’ says Mr. R., ‘ whether, taking into the 
estimate, the increased labor which has resulted from taxation, 
the nation would have had greater riches than it has now.’ 
Nothing can be more gross and preposterous, than the daring 
attempt to persuade the people of any country that its govern- 
ment can manage their property better than they who earned 
it; or that they who have labored to acquire wealth expend 
it with less regard to economy and reproduction, than others 
who receive it for doing nothing. 

It was not a very uncommon notion, a few years ago, that, 
when money raised from the people in taxes is afterward ex- 
pended among them, the sum total of national wealth is undi- 
minished. Mr. Reynolds has enlightened our understanding 
on this subject, and assisted us in solving the problem: 
wealth, we find, consists in commodities, commodities are 
produced by labor, and increased labor has resulted from 
taxation. Yes it has, indeed; people labor, in the first 
instance, to obtain the means of paying taxes; and havin 
paid them, they must labor as much again to get back a part 
of these taxes from those who receive them, in exchange for 
still more labor in the shape of commodities. Such is the 
solution of the problem that taxes spent at home find their 
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way back to the pockets of the people, and are consequently 
inoppressive. The fact is, they are taken from the commu- 
nity at large, and put into the pockets of a selected portion of 
it; or, resuming the former simile, (trite as it is,) the dew 
rises from the earth, and collects into clouds, which drop their 
fattening showers on some few elevated and favored spots, but 
leave the parched-up surface of the plains in hopeless sterility. 
Overwhelming as we hold the national debt to be, and 
cruelly oppressive as are the taxes annually raised to discharge 
its interest, it is still more frightful when considered in a con- 
stitutional point of view than when regarded merely as a pe- 
cuniary incumbrance. The influence that has been added to 
the crown, by the disposal of those immense funds which the 
taxes of this country throw into the hands of government, is 
an evil of enormous magnitude; disturbing the equipoise of 
the constitutional powers at the expence of the popular inte- 
rest, which is sacrificed to that of the monarchical and aristo- 
cratical branches. Within the last forty years, the interest of 
the debt has increased from six millions sterling to very nearly 
fifty millions: during five years of the war, from 1811 to 
1815, both inclusive, the average annual expenditure of the 
united kingdom exceeded one hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lions and a half; and, during the last three of those years, it 
exceeded one hundred and thirty-two millions per annum. 
Now the operation of this augmented debt, besides exhaust- 
ing the resources of the country and overstraining its indus- 
try, was to place an increased number of persons in a situation 
of dependence on government, and to draw money more 
within the influence of its patronage. Such is the habit of 
profusion, also, which has grown out of the vast expenditure 
of the war, that in the eighth year of peace we have scarcely 
reduced its annual amount below the frightful sum of seventy 
millions. When government has only a moderate revenue, 
the people are not trained to look for their subsistence from 
the public purse. ‘To adopt the language of Mr. Brougham 
in a recent debate, “ they are more habituated to rely on the 
labor of their hands, and to seek in honest industry and skil- 
ful arts a creditable means of livelihood. But the vicious 
habit of dependence on the government is now sustained by 
that irresistible influence which operates on society through 
the channels of the army, navy, auditorships, writerships, 
cadetships, &c. containing employments of every size and 
every kind, not too insignificant to be below the pursuit of the 
greatest families, or too inaccessible not to corrupt the most 
moderate. ‘Thus are men accustomed to a vicious aud depen- 
dent habit, not known in poorer and more frugal govern- 
Bb 4 ments ; 
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ments; and particularly are the higher classes tainted with 
this vice of looking to the court and its interests for the means 
of support.” 

Political economists, however, merely as such, do not 
regard these questions in a constitutional point of view; all 
that concerns them is that unknown term, National Wealth. 
This is the philosopher’s stone, of which they are in search: 
but we seek something else, and are concerned about some- 
thing more; viz. national characte?, and feel an interest in 
effacing from it the sordid and degrading lineaments which 
have been traced by the fingers of corruption. Daily witnes- 
sing the prostitution of high birth and splendid talents to the 
shrine of Mammon, 


‘‘ The least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven,” 
we are tempted to exclaim, also in the words of Milton, 


‘¢ Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.” * 


We have frequently expressed dissent from a doctrine assi- 
duously inculcated in certain quarters, and sanctioned, we 
are concerned to see, by Mr. Ricardo; namely, that the dis- 





* An inimitable satire on this subject occurs in the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, who afforded in his own example a rare and 
excellent illustration of the sentiments expressed in his writings. 
The good people of Utopia had a wonderful contumely of gold, 
and adopted a very ingenious and effectual method of repressing 
an inclination to possess it. ‘ To remedy all this,” says Hythlo- 
deus, ‘“ they have found out a means which, as it is agreeable to 
all their other laws and customs, so is it from ours, wheré gold is 
so much set by and so diligently kept, very far discrepant and 
repugnant: and therefore uncredible — but only to them that be 
wise. For whereas, they eat and drink in earthen and glass ves- 
sels — which, indeed, be curiously and properly made, and yet be 
of very small value — of gold and silver they make chamber-pots 
and other vessels that serve for most vile uses ; not only in their 
common halls but in every man’s private house. Furthermore, 
whosoever for any offence be infamed, by their ears hang rings of 
gold; upon their fingers they wear rings of gold; and about their 
neck chains of gold; and in conclusion, their heads be tied with gold. 
Thus, by all means possible they procure to have gold and silver 
among them in reproach and infamy. And these metals which other 
nations do as grievously and sorrowfully forego, as in a manner, 
their own lives — if they should altogether at once be taken from 
the iy aoe no man there would think that he had lost the worth 
of one farthing.” 8B. ii. ch.6. Ralph Robinson’s Translation. 
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tress of the agriculturists arises from over-production; and 
that, notwithstanding an increase of our population from eleven 
to fourteen millions within ten years, there has been (in defi- 
ance of Mr. Malthus) an increase of production so far 
exceeding that amount, that mouths are not to be found in 
sufficient number to consume the excess. If we could feel 
disposed to mirth on so grave an occasion, abundant food for 
it could be found in recollecting that the self-same ministers of 
the Crown who now hold this language, and who in conformity 
with it proposed to Parliament, not three months ago, to 
supply a million sterling to buy up and granary the super- 
abundant corn of the country, —that these identical person- 
ages within two short years were projecting, almost without 
a figure of speech, to drain the Pontine marshes and “ brin 
Birnham wood to Dunsinane ;” — that is, to cultivate the bare 
and forbidding Dartmoor, and actually voted money to ex- 
port an imaginary redundancy of the labouring population to 
our colonies in North America and the Cape of Good Hope! 
—a population whose mouths are now wanted, it seems, at 
home, to consume an oppressive redundancy of produce ! 
Mr. Ricardo seems a little startled at his own doctrine, but 
evades the difficulty thus : 


‘ No one has said that abundance is injurious to a country, but 
that it frequently is so to the producers of the abundant commo- 
dity: if what they raised was all destined for their own consump- 
tion, abundance never could be hurtful to them: but if in conse- 
quence of the plenty of corn, the quantity with which they go to 
market to furnish themselves with other things is very much 
reduced in value,,they are deprived of the means of obtaining 
their usual enjoyments: they have, in fact, an abundance of a 
commodity of little exchangeable value.’ 


We are not convinced by this explanation. In the first 
place, we doubt the fact of this superabundance; and next, 
admitting it for the sake of argument, we deny the conse- 
quence attributed to its existence. Agricultural distress arises 
from the disproportion between the price of the products of 
the soil and the cost of producing them; and this dispropor- 
tion must be caused by excess of produce or insufficiency of 
consumption. ‘The first is not the case, because it is an 
inevitable consequence of the superabundant supply of any 
commodity in universal demand, to encourage and extend its 
consumption by diminishing its price: the evil works its own 
cure, because this diminution of price is compensated by the 
excess of the commodity which creates it, and the increased 
consumption which follows it. The disproportion, then, 
arises from inadequate consumption occasioned by the want 
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of means, in‘an immense and dreadful proportion of the com- 
munity who live by parochial assessment in England, and are 
dying of famine for the want of even this niggardly help in 
Ireland. Mr. Turner has replied to Mr. Ricardo’s explan- 
ation, for we can call it nothing else, in another manner, but 
very satisfactorily : 


‘ It is quite true, that if, with a given portion of labour, ten 
hats are produced, when only eight are required, the superabun- 
dance of hats may, and probably would, be injurious to the 
maker. But why would this be so? Because, for these ten hats 
he would not be able to obtain a similar portion of the labour of 
the agriculturist or any other producer. But if from improvement 
in the machinery he made ten hats, with the same portion of la- 
bour that he before made eight, then the consumption of hats 
would be increased ; and though they were sold at a reduced price, 
he would still gain for the ten hats a proportion of the labour of 
others equal to his own labour expended in the making of them. 
In abundant harvests it is not the Jabour of man, but the bounty 
of Providence which gives the increase; the labour is the same, 
whether the.return be ten or forty bushels per acre: and any po- 
litical causes, which prevent this abundance being a blessing, and 
a great blessing to those to whom it is given, do convert the 
bounty of Providence into a curse.’ 


It is notorious, however, that the distress is general 
throughout the kingdom ; and does it arise from a superabun- 
dance of all the products of human labor as well as of the 
earth? The fall in the price of iron, cotton, wool, beef, and 
butter, has been as great as in the price of corn, and conse- 
quently there must have been a simultaneous increase in the 
produce of all soils, and in the fruits of all the employments 
of labor and machinery. Is there, indeed, a ruinous reple- 
tion of food and raiment, when the unnatural and painful 
sight is daily before our eyes of laborers, hungry and in rags, 
loitering about with folded arms? and when the poor rates, in 
the country at least, are scarcely diminished, even nominally, 
and, with reference to the restored currency, are actually 
increased ? 

If we have before considered the doctrine as not only 
absurd and paradoxical but ungrateful and impious, which 
attributes our distress to the ¢ abundance that, in his unmerited 
mercy, it has pleased Providence to bestow, how much reason 
have we to be fortified in our dissent when we behold, in un- 
happy Ireland, the frightful reality of famine, with despair and 
pestilence in its train. Shall we again be derided with the 
doctrine of over-production, when human beings are daily 
sinking into death under positive starvation; when hundreds 
and thousands are protracting a miserable existence from day 
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to day by the precarious supply of nettle-tops, limpets, and 
weeds gathered from the rocks and the sea-shore? * How is 
it, then, that the same newspapers which are daily renewing 
a pathetic appeal to the public for additional contributions of 





* This is no exaggerated statement. From the late Report to 
the Dublin Mansion-house Committee by Messrs. H. Grattan and 
D. Latouche, it appears that not fewer than 92,800 persons were 
in June last suffering the most urgent distress in the county of 
Cork alone; and from the returns laid before the Central Com- 
mittee (City of Cork) on the 11th of June, that the number of 
persons in actual want had amounted to 150,000. From Mayo, 
the accounts delivered by: the Rev. H. Peaseley state that on 
June 15th there were 9,750 individuals in the three parishes ; 
that, in addition to want of food, spotted fevers and dysenteries 
had broken out; and that several poor creatures lay all night in 
the church-yard, unable to move from pain and hunger, eating 
raw meal and potatoes. From Ennis, (Clare) the account states 
that a man, his wife, and nine children had all perished for want of 
food. Reports forwarded June 19th, from the parishes of Augh- 
amore and Knock stated that the cresses, nettles, and wild herbs 
in the fields being consumed, the people were in a state of complete 
destitution. From Bingham Castle, June 21. the account trans- 
mitted to the Mansion-house was that ‘ thousands have for weeks 
past subsisted upon sea-weed, wild vegetable substances, and 
rotten fish, which has brought on typhus and dysentery: if we 
have not speedy relief, the living will scarcely be able to bury the 
dead: two days ago, four men could not be collected to bury a 

oor creature that died of want of food; they are swelling and 
getting black in the face, and no medical assistance nearer than 
Ballina or Castlebar.” From Galway, June 25. it was announced, 
“the melancholy state of our starving poor is daily encreasing — 
14,000 weekly applicants.” From Clifton, June 21. “ fifteen 
persons have died in the parish of Ballynakill within these two 
days, and several in the parishes of Ballindoon and Moines, all for 
want of food: four times that number are afflicted with fever and 
are past recovery, and the rites of the church have been adminis- 
tered to them by their clergy.” Similar accounts arrived from 
Sligo, Tipperary, and many other parts of the kingdom. Shall 
our ears again be shocked with the impious complaint of over-pro- 
duction, of superabundance, when thousands of our fellow-sub- 
jects are suffering all the horrors of famine? It is unnecessary to 
add that the published circular of the Committee at the City of 
London Tavern, dated June 20. 1822, confirms the truth of 
these heart-rending scenes ; and we could fill page after page with 
similar relations from unquestionable authority. The work of 
death is going on! Its progress may be stopped by the unbounded 
benevolence of the British public, but it will only be arrested for a 
time, unless some system is adopted for the permanent an pro- 
ductive employment of this miserable people. 
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oat-meal, biscuit, rice, &c. are likewise daily announcing the~ 
arrival of cargoes of wheat and oats in the ports of London, 

Liverpool, and Glasgow, from this very Ireland whose popu- 

lation is perishing with hunger, — from the very counties, 

even, in which the famine rages? Is over-production the 

cause of distress there as well as here! No: the articles of 
subsistence are exported from that wretched country because 

there are no means of purchase to those who stand in need of 
it. In a very recent debate in the House of Commons, Mr. 

Western stated ** that he had received many letters from Ire- 

land, all of which concurred that in the distressed districts 

there was a want of employment, a want of money, but not a 
want of food.... The fact was, that the farmers of Ireland 

having no money could not employ the poor, and that the 

poor Siting no employment could not buy food. Thus are 

human beings starving with the cup of plenty close to their 

lips.” This statement was confirmed by Mr. Ricardo in his 

reply: ‘ the Misery of Ireland,” says he, ‘* might be traced 

to the system pursued in that country — to the depreciated 

food which the population consented to take; where the food 

of the population was so low as that of potatoes, on the failure 

of the crop, the people were exposed to the pressure of want, 

because the main source of their subsistence was no more, and 

the low rate of their wages would not enable them to pur- 

chase grain.” (Debate, July 10.) 

Mr. Ricardo admits in his pamphlet that wages rise in con- 
sequence of taxes paid by the laboring classes: but he denies 
the inference that high wages tend to augment the price of 
those commodities on which labor is bestowed, and to give an 
advantage to yi competitors. He contends that the far- 
mer is placed under no comparative disadvantage in conse- 
quence of an increase of wages; and therefore that, if it be 
necessary that corn should rise in order to remunerate the 
growers, it is also necessary that cloth, hats, shoes, and every 
other commodity should rise, in order to remunerate the pro- 
ducers of those articles. We are disposed to extract, from 
the very able pamphlet of Mr. Turner, his remarks on this 
question, for it is of the utmost importance that the nature of 
taxation should be,examined in all its bearings : 


‘ Now, let us examine closely into the arguments here made use 
of, which go to shew, that high wages do not tend to increase the 
price of corn, nor prevent the English farmer from competing 
with the foreign grower. Let us suppose, that the annual produce 
of a farm which required the constant labour of ten men, produced 
annually 2,000 bushels of corn, and that the quantity of corn paid 
to such labourers, for the support of themselves and their families, 
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was at the rate of a bushel and a half each per week, or 78 bushels 
per annum, equal together to 780 bushels ; let us suppose also that 
it was quite impossible the labourers and their families should, or 
could exist upon a smaller quantity; and that of the 780 bushels 
so received by these ten labourers, 390 bushels were consumed as 
food, and the remaining 390 bushels exchanged for hats, shoes, 
and clothes, the produce of the labour of ten working manufac- 
turers, equal exactly to one-half of that portion of their industry 
left to them by their masters. 

‘ Now suppose a tax to be levied, which should take from the 
agricultural labourers, one tenth of what they received, equal to 
78 bushels of corn, and from the manufacturing labourers one- 
tenth of their portion of manufactures: then say that — 


Ten labourers received’ - - - 780 bushels. 
Consumed . > s - - 390 
Paid as tax - - - - 78—468 


—_--- 


312 


Leaving only 312 bushels to be exchanged (supposing prices con- 
tinue the same) not against one half of the portion of ten manu- 
facturers, but only against nine-tenths of that half. We have 
supposed, however, that one half of the labour of the manufac- 
turers is absolutely necessary for the clothing, &c. of the agricul- 
turists; and vice versd, that 390 bushels of corn are equally 
necessary for the support of the manufacturers. How then, can 
this tax be met but by an increased allowance both by the farmer 
and the master manufacturer to their respective labourers ? In- 
stead of 780 bushels of wheat per annum, the farmer must allow 
at least 858, |and the master manufacturer must make a corre- 
sponding increased allowance in the number of shoes, hats, &c. 
&c., to his workmen, to allow them to supply the agricultural la- 
bourers with the same portion of manufactured goods, and to pay 
their taxes. Now, suppose that the farmer in addition to his la- 
bourers, had to pay 400 bushels for rent, 200 bushels for tithe, 
and 200 bushels for agricultural instruments and repairs, &c.; 
then before any tax was laid say 


The produce was - : 





- 2000 bushels. 








bushels. 
Rent - ° ° . - 400 
Tithes . - - - - 200 
Agricultural instruments, &c. - 200 
Labourers - - - - 780—1580 
Leaving a profit for the support of 
the farmer and his family - 420 
But a tax of 10 per cent. would re- 
quire for the farmer’s own tax 42 
For his labourers’ tax - - 78— 120 
300 
Leaving 
_ 


» 
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Leaving only for the maintenance of the farmer and his family 300 
‘bushels instead of 420, equal to a tax upon him of 284 per cent. 
‘instead of 10 per cent. A similar effect might easily be shewn to 
be the consequence of a tax on the manufacturers, which would 
‘compel them to raise the price of labour. How then is it pos- 
sible, that. the farmer, or manufacturer could meet a property-tax 
of this kind, nominally of 10 per cent., but really, of 284, with- 
out an increase of price? and how is it possible, that an increase 
of price should take place without an increase in the circulating 
medium ?’ 

‘ Suppose, that in a country without taxes, the labour of ten 
men employed in agriculture, would produce 2,000 bushels of 
wheat, and that the same portion of labour would produce pre- 
cisely the same quantity of wheat in a country taxed to the extent 
of 200 bushels. Now, supposing other charges to be the same in 
both countries, the farmer in the untaxed country would have a 
surplus of 200 bushels more than the farmer in the taxed country ; 
and if the portion retained by the untaxed farmer was 500 
bushels, in the taxed it would be only 300. In the untaxed coun- 
try, therefore, 500 bushels remain as the surplus produce in the 
hands of the farmer from the labour of ten men; whereas a farmer 
in the taxed country, to get the command of 500 bushels, must 
employ the labour of sixteen men, and two-thirds of the labour of 
a seventeenth. By importing, therefore, into the taxed country, 
the labour of ten men, you would be able to purchase in such 
taxed country, the labour of 16%; and the only way in which the 
foreign grower could be prevented from competing with the home- 
taxed grower, would be by laying a duty on importation, equal to 
that paid by the home grower. The principle is the same, whe- 
ther applied to corn or manufactured goods.’ 


In acknowleging that the principle is the same, whether 
applied to corn or manufactured goods, the position of Mr. 
Ricardo is admitted that the farmer is placed under no compa- 
rative disadvantage : but his argument is completely rebutted 
as it regards our intercourse with foreign countries. 

Mr. Turner was for several years in the direction of the 
Bank, and retired from it only a few months ago; and the 
two-fold object of his pamphlet, which well deserves the public 
attention, is to exculpate that establishment from the charges 
brought against it by Mr. Ricardo and “ the bullionists,” 
and to hold up to derision and contempt all the different mea- 
sures which have been proposed, some adopted, some aban- 
doned, by his Majesty’s ministers for the relief of the country, 
save and except one, namely the reduction of the 5 per cents. 
As to Mr. Peel’s bill, which has created so strong a sensation 
throughout the country, we were somewhat surprized to hear 
Mr. Turner call it a complete ‘dead letter.’ With regard to 
its effect on the Bank of England, ‘ it has neither accelerated 
nor 
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nor retarded the return to cash payments,’ he says, * except 
as by ordering the repayment of ten millions of Exchequer 
bills to the Bank, it enabled it to expend those ten millions in 
the purchase of bullion, without in any way curtailing its 
advances. Does Mr. Turner mean to intimate that the 
Bank would ever have returned to cash-payments, if it had not 
been compelled to do so? Would it ever have purchased ten 
millions of bullion, while it remained exonerated from the 
necessity of cash payments? Mr. T. attributes the present 
distresses of the country to Mr. Peel’s Bill, inasmuch as it 
has tended to aggravate the weight of taxation by reducing 
the price of commodities ; but, if it has been ‘ a dead letter’ 
relatively to the Bank of England, — an opinion to which we 
cannot accede, —in what way has it tended to produce the 
present agricultural distress? How has it aggravated the 
weight of taxation? How has it produced low prices, except 
by effecting a contraction of the issues? Mr. T. answers, ‘ by 
having spread alarm from one end of the country to the other: 
by having put a stop to that regular system of credit which 
had existed for years between the yeomanry and tenantry of 
the country, and their country-bankers.’ We must again 
withhold our assent: there was no general alarm at the first 
passing of the bill: on the contrary, it instilled a prema- 
ture confidence between man and man: the expected return 
to a sound currency was the subject of general gratulation ; 
and it is notorious that the extent of its operation and the 
magnitude of its effects were very inadequately estimated, 
either by its supporters or its opposers in or out of Parlia- 
ment, except, perhaps, by Mr. Turner himself. They have 
been fully appreciated only since they have been practically 
felt. ‘The general low price of commodities arises either from 
a diminished amount of currency, or, which is equivalent, 
from its more sluggish circulation. 


‘ It is detailed in evidence before the Bullion Committee, that 


_ about 200,000/. is sufficient to effectuate the exchange of drafts 


amongst the different bankers of London, at the clearing-house 
daily, to the extent of 4,700,000/. Now, it must be quite clear, 
that if any given number of bankers were from any circumstances 
out of credit with their brethren, so that drafts upon them would 
not be received at the clearing-house, then it must require a larger 
sum in current coin or bank notes than 200,000/., in order to 
settle and adjust the above quoted daily payments to the extent of 
4,700,000/. The multiplying power would be checked, and the 
same sum of money could not effectuate the same objects. An 
effect similar to this has taken place in the country, in consequence 
of Mr. Peel's bill, and has carried distress into every district. A 
country bank was a kind of clearing-house, where, without any 
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actual interchange of notes or money, the greater part of all pay- 
ments between man and man was effectuated by mere transfers in 
the books of their bankers. The tenant had credit with the Bank, 
and paid his rent by a draft in favour of his landlord, which draft 
was paid by the landlord to his banker, and he again (the land- 
lord,) paid his different tradesmen by fresh drafts, which drafts 
were again lodged by such tradesmen with the bankers, so that 
the whole was adjusted by mere book transfers between A, B, C, 
and D. It was merely the smaller payments for wages and weekly 


bills which required notes.’ 


Mr. Turner says (p. 48.) that ‘ the only danger of ar ex- 
cess [of currency] proceeds from too great advances to the 
Government, whereby the Bank loses its control over its 
issues, in consequence of repayment not taking place at short 
periods. ‘Then and then only is it possible for a larger quan- 
tity of notes to be kept in circulation than the necessities of 
the country require.’ This remark would be sound if its ap- 
plication were confined to country-bankers, because they have 
always been obliged to pay their own promissory notes 
either in cash or in notes of the Bank of England: the cir- 
culation of a country-banker’s notes depended entirely on his 
credit: but the Bank of England had no such check on its 
issues during the suspension of cash-payments, the circulation 
of its notes being secured to it at all events, because the 
acceptance of them was compulsory. They were issued 
exclusively in payment of the public dividends, and they were 
received as equivalent to cash in all payments into the Exche- 

uer. When Parliament removed from the Bank of England 
that salutary check which restrained the issues of country- 
banks, its paper was at par with gold, and so continued till 
the year 1801, when it was at a discount of nearly 8} per 
cent. "When the Bank increased its issues, which had before 
averaged 17 millions, to 19 millions in the year 1809, and in 
1810 to 224 millions, the discount rose in proportion: in 
the latter of these years, it was 13/. 9s. 6d. per cent.: in 1812, 
bank-notes were at an average discount of 20} per cent., and 
in 1814 of 25 per cent. How can Mr. Turner assert, then, 
that it is impossible for the Bank to keep in circulation a 
larger quantity of notes than the country requires, unless its 
advances are too great to Government ? Its advances, during 
the period mentioned, were undoubtedly much too great, but 
it was from the very circumstance of the restriction that they were 
so. Mr. Peel’s Bill has removed that restriction: the circu- 
lating medium of the country is reduced; and had a corre- 
sponding reduction of the national expenditure accompanied 
its enactment, we should have felt nothing of the distress 


which now assails us. 
Much 
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Much sound reasoning occurs in Mr. Turner’s pamphlet, 
on the comparative pressure of taxes under different circum- 
stances of the country: but:.we can make room only for the 
following illustration, with which we close this article: 


‘ I cannot understand the doctrine, that taxes levied upon pro- 
ducers are re-paid by the consumers. For, say that, before the 
late full in prices, taxes were raised in this country to the extent 
of sixty millions per annum; and that these sixty millions were 
equal to one-fourth of what the annual produce of the lands and 
labour of the country sold for, namely, to one-fourth of two 
hundred and forty millions; that one-third of these taxes, or 
twenty millions, were either levied upon, or paid back in the 
shape of taxes, by those persons who received the sixty millions ; 
then it is evident, that the forty millions being levied upon pro- 
ducers, the effect of taxation on the productive industry of the 
country was precisely equal to one-sixth of the produce of the 
lands and labour,and no more; but now, supposing prices to 
have fallen one-half, the whole quantity of produce should sell for 
only 120,000,000/.; but the same forty millions of taxes being 
levied upon producers, 80,000,000/., only are left for their sup- 
port, whereas 200,000,000/. were left before: but the tax-re- 
ceivers still get forty millions to spend after payment of their own 
taxes, and consequently hold the command of one-third of the 
annual produce of the lands and labour of the people instead of 
one-sixth.’ 





Art. VII. Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
and on other Subjects. 8vo. pp. 284. 8s. Boards. Hunter. 
1821. 


A’ a period like the present, we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend this volume to the attention of our readers. It is 
the fashion of the day to decry discussion as dangerous; and 
any opinions, whether moral, religious, or political, which have 
been long received, are considered as so venerable and so 
sanctified by authority, that the epithets of libellous, blasphe- 
mous, and seditious are very freely used to stigmatize free- 
dom of inquiry and to denounce all opposition. In former 
times, it was imagined that truth was not a delusion; that 
man was a reasoning and a reasonable animal; and that he 
was capable at the same time of discriminating truth from 
falsehood, right from wrong, and of perceiving that virtue was 
his best interest. It was conceived, also, that his powers of 
discrimination were improved by exercise; and that he was 
not less likely to be upright when rendered more intelligent, 
or less likely to be an honest man or a good citizen when his 
knowlege was increased and his means of doing good and 
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being serviceable to the community were enlarged. It was 
moreover supposed that good sense was a faculty which think- 
ing, and talking, and reading, might benefit instead of injur- 
ing ; and that, even if persons of refined understandings would 
perplex themselves and their neighbours with doubts and sub- 
tilties on nice points of speculation, plain reason and ordinary 
experience would keep the mass of mankind from wandering 
very far from the right path, in all matters of practical import- 
ance. 

The age in which we live, on the contrary, is an age of politi- 
cal and religious squeamishness; and squeamishness in a nation, 
like.that of individuals in private life, is at best but a dubious . 
symptom, which more frequently indicates sickliness of con- 
science than any real purity of manners or honesty of charac- 
ter. Where the political institutions of a country are founded 
on its interests, and really tend to the good of the community, 
their permanence is guaranteed by their intrinsic value, and 
** the powers that be” are respected not from fear but “ for 
conscience’ sake.” Where, also, the national religion inforces 
the truths of morality by its own peculiar sanctions, and evinces 
its divine origin by the benefits which it confers, it appeals at 
once to the hearts and the judgment of the people; and, 
instead of rousing opposition by unimportant dogmas or un- 
reasonable pretensions, it wins esteem and conciliates respect 
by its amiableness. From the conduct of many men in the 
present day, we might be led to infer that all establishments 
are indebted for their continuance to the hand of power ; that 
governments of all sets are a sort of gratuitous mischief, 
which only require to be detected to be overthrown; and that 
the reason of man, if fully cultivated, would at once abate 
them as nuisances. 


‘ Men,’ says the Essayist before us, ‘ have long since found out 
how ridiculous is the interference of authority in physical and 
mathematical science: when will they learn to smile at its officious 
and impotent attempts at the protection of truth in moral and po- 
litical inquiries? The doctrine, that, under perfect freedom of 
discussion, falsehood would ultimately prevail, virtually implies the 
human faculties to be so constituted as, all other things being the 
same, to cleave to error rather than to truth; in which case the 
pursuit of knowledge would be folly, since every step and every 
effort would carry us farther from our object. But the supposi- 
tion of the ultimate triumph of falsehood is a fallacy disproved by 
the experience of mankind. Error may subvert error, one false 
doctrine may supersede another, and truth may be long undisco- 
vered, and make its way slowly against the tide of prejudice ; but 
that it has not only the power of overcoming its antagonist in 
equal ciccumstances, but also of surmounting every intellectual 
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obstacle, every impediment but mere brute force, is proved by the 
general advancement of knowledge. If we trace the history of 
any science, we shall find it a record of mistakes and misconcep- 
tions, a narrative of misdirected and often fruitless efforts ; yet if 
amidst all these the science has made a progress, the struggles 
through which it has passed, far from evincing that the human 
mind is prone to error rather than to truth, furnish a decisive 
proof of the contrary, and an illustration of the fact, that, in the 
actual condition of humanity, mistakes are the necessary instru- 
ments by which truth is brought to light, or, at least, indispens- 
able conditions of the process. 

‘ No one, perhaps, in the present day, although he might be the 
advocate of restraints on the discussion of theological and poli- 
tical topics, would be hardy enough to contest the justness of this 
remark, or contend for the utility of restrictions in mathematical 
and physical science: and yet, in this respect, all the various de- 
partments of knowledge stand on the same ground. Let those 
who think otherwise show us the distinctive characteristics which 
render it proper and expedient to shackle the discussion of parti- 
cular topics, while every other subject is abandoned, without fear 
or precaution, alike to the conflicting play of the acutest intel- 
lects and to the blunders of ignorance and imbecility. 

‘ What, however, we have to prove on the present occasion, is 
not, that truth if left to its own energy will finally triumph over 
prevailing error, but the less questionable position, that novel 
errors are not capable of overturning truths already established. 
The exercise of authority is, of course, always in support of 
established opinions ; and since to be justifiable it must proceed 
on the assumption of their freedom from error, all that is necessary 
for our purpose is to show, that if they are as true as they are as- 
sumed to be, they cannot be subverted by the utmost latitude of 
discussion. 

‘ If they are true, then is there the highest probability, that 
every fresh examination to which they may be subjected will ter- 
minate in placing them ina clearer light; because every argument 
levelled against them must involve some fallacy which is liable to 
detection, and the exposure of which will tend to propagate and 
confirm them. The only cause why any opinions need to appre- 
hend the touch of discussion is, that there is a certain process of 
reasoning by which they may be proved to be wrong, and the dis- 
covery of which may result from the conflict of arguments. The 
nature of this predicament, in which true opinions can never 
stand, and all objections to them must ever remain, constitutes of 
itself a sufficient barrier against the encroachments of falsehood, 
were there no other to be found in the fixed habits and disposi- 
tions of the community. It is a work of difficulty to overturn 
even established error, because the interests, passions, and preju- 
dices of so many are engaged in its support, and long resist the 
strongest arguments and the clearest demonstration: why then 
need we fear the overthrow of established truth by the utmost 
licence of discussion, when not only prescription, interest, preju- 
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dice, and passion, are in its favour, but the powerful alliance of 
reason itself?’ 


~ 


The writer pursues the opponents of free discussion through 
the various positions which are implied as well as those which 
are brought forwards in their arguments, and exposes the inu- 
tility as well as the unreasonableness of restrictions : 


¢ The surest way,’ he observes ‘ of contracting the empire of 
error, is to increase the general power of discerning its character. 
In the present stage of civilization this is, in fact, all that can be 
done. The days of concealment and mystery are past. There is 
now no resource but in a system of fairness and open dealing ; no 
feasible mode of preserving and propagating truth but by exalting 
ignorance into knowledge. 

‘ The universal education of the poor, which no earthly power 
can prevent although it may retard it, is loudly demanded by the 
united voices of the moralist and politician. But if the people are 
to be enlightened at all, it is unavailing and inconsistent to resort 
to half measures and timid expedients; to treat them at once as 
men and as children ; to endow them with the power of thinking 
and at the same time to fetter its exercise; to make an appeal to 
their reason and yet to distrust its result; to give them the 
stomach of a lion and feed them with the aliment of alamb. The 
promoters of the universal education of the poor ought to be 
aware, that they are setting in motion, or at least accelerating the 
action of an engine too powerful to be controlled at their plea- 
sure, and likely to prove fatal to all those parts of their own 
systems, which rest not on the solid foundation of reality. They 
ought to know, that they are necessarily giving birth to a great 
deal of doubt and, investigation ; that they are undermining the 
power of prejudice, and the influence of mere authority and pre- 
scription ; that they are creating an immense number of keen in- 
quirers and original thinkers, whose intellectual force will be 
turned, in the first instance, upon those subjects which are dearest 
to the heart and of most importance to society. 

‘ In the further prosecution of this subject, it may be asked of 
the advocates of restrictive measures, by what conceivable re- 
gulations they could guard those from error, who were not able to 
judge for themselves, and at the same time secure the substantial 
advantages of unlimited discussion to the rest ? 

‘ No human ingenuity could combine these two objects. No 
line of demarcation could be drawn between those who should be 
left to the operation of all arguments, which could be adduced, 
and those whose weakness or ignorance required the paternal arm 
of authority to shield them from falsehood. There can be no dis- 
tinction made between the rich and the poor in these cases. Not 
to insist upon the fact, that many in the inferior ranks are quite as 
competent to the examination of any question, which bears upon 
moral or political conduct, as many in the highest stations; it is 
impracticable to devise a measure which shall exclude any parti- 
cular classes and leave the right of free examination unimpaired 
to 
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to the rest: so that, if we were under the necessity of allowing, 
that some evils might arise from admitting the poor to be a party 
in the examination of a subject, it might still be contended, that 
such evils would be wisely encountered for the sake of those in- 
estimable advantages, which follow the progress of truth, and 
which can be purchased only by liberty of public discussion. It 
may be further urged, to show the importance of maintaining this 
liberty unshackled, that the intelligence of the lower classes, the 
diminution of ignorance and error amongst them, must necessarily 
depend on the general progress of knowledge. While those, who 
have the best opportunities of information, are in darkness, those, 
who are in inferior stations, cannot be expected to be otherwise 
than proportionably more so. Whatever therefore tends to keep 
the former from becoming enlightened (as all restrictions inevit- 
ably do) must have a corresponding effect on the latter, or, in 
other words, tend to keep them in that state from which it is the 
professed object of restrictions to preserve them.’ 


In the conflict of opinions, where an unlimited freedom of 
inquiry prevails, truth will surely be established in the result ; 
and men will at all events not only learn to treat with respect 
the opinions of others, but will perhaps discover that many 
notions which they have been accustomed to consider as per- 
nicious to society are in themselves entirely innocent, and that 
the benefits of good government and of true religion are 
much too substantial to be endangered by any exposure of 
abuses or any attack on prejudices. 

Subjoined to the Essays ‘on the Formation and Public- 
ation of Opinions,’ are some few others on Facts and Infer- 
ences, on the Influence of Reason on the Feelings, on 
Inattention to the Dependence of Causes and Effects in Moral 
Conduct, on Individual Character, on the Vicissitudes of 
Life, on the Variety of Intellectual Pursuits, on Practical and 
Speculative Ability, and on the Mutability of Human Feel- 
ings. These papers are in general written with extremely 
good sense, and particularly the one which expatiates on inat- 
tention to the dependance of causes and effects in moral con- 
duct. The essay on individual character travels more out of 
the beaten path than any other; and most readers will, we 
think, be of opinion that the author has searched into the 
matter somewhat too curiously. ‘The ensuing passages from 
that essay seem to have been written by Mr. Shandy himself. 


‘ There must be causes why the mind as well as the body of one 
man differs constitutionally from that of another ; what are they? 
Perhaps all that can be said in reply to these inquiries is, that the 
mental like the bodily constitution of every individual, depends, in 
some inexplicable way, on the conjoint qualities of his parents. 
It depends, evidently, not on the qualities of one of the parents 
only, but on those of both. A moment’s reflection will teach us, 
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that the individuality of any human being, that ever existed, was 
absolutely dependant on the union of one particular man with one 
particular woman. If either the husband or the wife had been dif- 
ferent, a different being would have come into the world. For 
the production of the individual called Shakespeare, it was necés- 
sary that his father should marry the identical woman whom he 
did marry. Had he selected any other wife, the world would have 
had no Shakespeare. He might have had a son, but that son would 
have been an essentially different individual ; he would have been 
the same neither in mental nor physical qualities ; he would have 
been placed in a different position amongst mankind, and subject 
to the operation of different circumstances. It seems highly 
probable also, that if a marriage had taken place between the same 
male and female either at an earlier or a later period of their lives, 
the age at which they came together would have affected the 
identity of the progeny. If they had been married, for instance, in 
the year 1810, their eldest son would not be the same being as if 
they had been married ten years sooner, It may be remarked, too, 
that not only the time at which persons are married, but their 
mode of living and their habits generally, as they have the pene 
to affect the physical constitution of their progeny, may also af- 
feet the constitution of their minds, and occasion beings to be 
brought into the world absolutely different from those who would 
have seen the light under other circumstances.’ — 

‘ Suppose the father of Bonaparte had married any other lady 
than the one who was actually destined to become his mother. 
Agreeably to the tenor of the preceding observations, it is obvious 
that Bonaparte himself would not have appeared in the world. 
The affairs of France would have fallen into different hands, and 
have been conducted in another manner. The measures of the 
British cabinet, the debates in parliament, the subsidies to foreign 
powers, the battles by sea and land, the marches and counter- 
marches, the wounds, deaths, and promotions, the fears, and hopes, 
and anxieties of a thousand individuals, would all have been dif- 
ferent. The speculations of those writers and speakers who em- 
ployed themselves in discussing these various subjects, and can- 
vassing the conduct of this celebrated man, would not have been 
called forth. The train of ideas in every mind interested in 
public affairs would not have been the same. Pitt would not have 
made the same speeches, nor Fox tle same replies. Lord Byron’s 
poetry would have wanted some splendid passages. The Duke of 
Wellington might have still been plain Arthur Wellesley, Mr. 
Warden would not have written his book, nor the various critics 
their review of it ; nor could the author of this essay have availed 
himself of his present illustration. The imagination of the reader 
will easily carry him through all the various consequences to sol- 
diers and sailors, tradesmen and artizans, printers and booksellers, 
downwards through every gradation of society. In a word, when 
we take into account these various consequences, and the thou- 
sand ways in which the mere intelligence of Bonaparte’s proceed- 
ings, and of the measures pursued to counteract them, vineencee 
the 
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the feelings, the speech, and the actions of mankind, it is scarcely 
too mueh to say, that the single circumstance of Bonaparte’s 
father marrying as he did has more or less affected almost every 
individual in Europe, as well as a numerous multitude in the other 
quarters of the globe.’ 


The general character of this author’s compositions is of a 
more staid and serious sort; and it is only in the essay on in- 
dividual character that he has indulged in such excursions as 
these, which, however entertaining they may be, are, we fear, 
of little practical utility.’ The volume throughout displays 
considerable reflexion accompanied by a liberal and humane 
spirit: and if we remark a want of ease in the composition, or 
some degree of affectation occasionally in the language, (as in 
the use of such words as subserve, &c.) these are minor 
blemishes, from which the author may easily free himself by 
further practice in writing: a remedy which it will give us 
pleasure to see him adopt. 





Art. VIII: Recollections and Reflections, Personal and Political, 
as connected with Public Affairs during the Reign of George HI. 
By John Nicholls, Esq., &c. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 


HE reign of the late King was perhaps sufficiently long to 
occupy the Recollections of any ordinary individual. 
Mr. Nicholls, in his first volume, confined his attention to 
that period ; and his narrative of public affairs, which occurred 
under his own observation, contained matter of considerable 
interest. He afterward, however, ‘determined to carry back 
his Recollections and Reflections to the latter years of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole’s administration,’ and the first ninety pages of 
the present volume are accordingly’ filled with a consider- 
ation of events and characters during the reign of George II. 
At p. 90. Mr. N. makes another retrograde movement, and 
proceeds to discuss ‘ the Revolution in 1688, and the Act of 
Settlement in the 13th.of William III. Anno Dom. i700,’ 
which discussion occupies above 20 pages. ‘The remainder 
of the book consists of a series of notes on the former volume; 
in which the author amplifies some of the details, and repeats 
at a length perhaps rather unnecessary the principal posi- 
tions which he had before laid down. 

The comments on the reign of George II. are principally 
composed of extracts from Leonidas Glover’s and Lord Walde- 
grave’s Memoirs. Mr. Nicholls was only 12 years old at the 
time of Admiral Byng’s execution, but recollects the great 
popular ferment that was excited against that unfortunate offi- 
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cer by the intrigues of the ministers, and animadverts on the 
whole affair with just indignation. He afterward comes for- 
wards, to our surprize, as a champion for the integrity of Lord 
Bute and the chastity of the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
The latter question we supposed to have been put to rest by 
the judgment of Lord Waldegrave. — In his observations on 
the act of settlement, particularly as it regards the King’s 
foreign dominions, and on the clause relating ta pensioners and 
placemen, Mr. N. writes with much manliness and good sense. 
Among the notes, perhaps the most curious is that in which 
he gives at length a speech delivered by him in the House of 
Commons in 1798, when he publicly professed that he con- 
sidered Mr. Pitt as neither a financier nor a statesman. Mr. 
Nicholls’s opinion exposed him at the time to much ridicule, 
but posterity will perhaps pass a more impartial judgment 
than his contemporaries had formed. ‘The following extract 
may be amusing to our readers : 


* ¢ Sir,” continued Mr. Nicholls, “ every event of this war has 
convinced me, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a man of 
no abilities. (Here a laugh from the ministerial benches.) I will 
explain what I mean: I mean that he has no abilities to benefit 
his country. I have no wish to do injustice to the reputation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; I acknowledge his talents as a 
debater in this House; that he possesses sarcasm, sneer, irony, 
wit; above all, he possesses the happy talent of multiplying and 
stringing together his words in such a manner, that it is hardl 
possible to affix a precise meaning to his language. To this he 
rs a most successful knack of misrepresenting the arguments of 

is adversaries. I acknowledge that he has much dexterity in 
cheering the band of pretorians who sit round him, and who are 
ready to laugh whenever he gives the signal by a smile; in one 
word, I acknowledge that he is maximus as a gladiator in this 
litical arena, while he is minimus as a statesman. 

‘¢ Tf all which is required from a minister is the faculty of 
amusing this House by his speeches, I acknowledge his talents. 
But I recollect the expression of an Athenian statesman, Themis- 
tocles ; he said he could not play on a fiddle, but he could make 
a little city a great state. The language of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must he the reverse of this: he can-play on his fiddle, 
and amuse his confiding majority in this House; but he has re- 
duced a great empire to be a little state. You judge of a painter, 
of a statuary, of an architect, by their respective works. I have 
read of an architect (Sir Christopher Wren) who desired to be 
buried in a church which he had himself erected, with this 
epitaph, Si gueris monumentum, circumspice. Would the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wish his character, as a statesman, to be 
decided by this test? Is he an able war-minister ? Is he a skilful 
financier ? Is he a successful negotiator ? Has he any one quality 
which constitutes the great statesman? His friends a 
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that he is not an able war-minister ; and how can they avoid mak- 
ing this acknowledgment ? Beginning the war with all the powers 
of Europe on his side, he has so conducted it, that every ally has 
either abandoned us, or been subdued; while France has been 
exalted to a power almost beyond the dreams of ambition. View 
him as a financier : — the funding system exhausted by his folly, 
in ss that there were no limits to the supply which the 
money-market could afford ; a paper-money established ; taxes on 
consumption no longer practicable ; while recourse is to be had 
to a requisition on income, though he himself acknowledges that 
this requisition will be unequal, and therefore unjust ; that it will 
destroy the employment of the artizan, diminish the present re- 
venue, and, by so doing, weaken the security of the stockholder. 
That he has, as yet, discovered no criterion for ascertaining in- 
come ; and that he is under the necessity of having recourse to 
the establishment of an inquisitorial tribunal, inconsistent with the 
principles of civil liberty, repugnant to every maxim of a commer- 
cial nation, and destructive of all private happiness. 

‘ « What is he as a negotiator? He tells you himself, that he 
has three times attempted to make peace ; always, he says, sin- 
cerely, but always unsuccessfully. View him as a statesman; be- 
gin your examination of his conduct with the commencement of 
the French Revolution, in the autumn 1789, when the King was 
carried prisoner to Paris. Sir, a great statesman would have seen, 
that this was a moment of no little consequence to England. He 
would have seen, that the French government was in a state of 
dissolution ; incapable of resisting any pacific plans of the British 
. minister; and that he had it in his power to carry into effect man 
measures beneficial to his country. What was the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? His first measure (in 1790) was a 
foolish dispute with Spain; ill-conducted, and disgracefully ter- 
minated. He wanted the wisdom to see, that this was the happy 
moment when Great Britain might have re-established her antient 
connexion with Spain, which had been interrupted by the acces- 
sion of a Prince of the House of Bourbon to the sovereignty of 
that country. The alliance between France and Spain had been 
the alliance of the reigning families, not of the two nations ; it 
would have been easy for him to have pointed out to the court of 
Spain, that the Bourbons being dethroned in France, it was now 
for the interest of Spain to look to Great Britain, and to renew its 
antient, natural, and national alliance with this country. 

‘<¢ In the year following (1791,) another foolish contest with 
Russia. In 1792, Austria and Prussia invaded France ; he neither 
assisted the invaders, nor conciliated the confidence of France. 
In 1793, he engaged in the war; and how has he conducted it ? 
One of his great political measures was the attempt to starve 
France ; a measure which any man of the smallest reflection must 
have seen, would, if successful, necessarily have produced a 
famine in this country. If France was distressed for corn, and 
this country abounded, it was obvious that France would draw 
grain from this country, by the assistance of the — 
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While, on the other hand, if both countries wanted corn, England 
would find France her competitor in every market where she 
might have otherwise hoped for supply. 

« «© But I will rest my opinion of him as a statesman on his con- 
duct in the late negotiation; I mean after the 4th of September, 
after his paltry intrigue to overturn the French government had 
failed. He knew that Austria would make a separate peace, if 
this country determined to continue the war; he knew that, in 
consequence of that peace, France would establish her ascendancy 
in Italy, and the Mediterranean sea; and let it be remembered, 
Sir, that this expression, the Mediterranean sea, is of an import 
very different now, from what it was antecedently to the peace 
between France and Austria. All the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean sea is now open to France ; and the Grand Seignior is 
as much dependent on France for protection, as the Nabob of 
Oude is on the English government. He knew that from the 
moment peace was concluded between France and Austria, Por- 
tugal and Germany, as well as Spain and Holland, would stand in 
awe of the power of France. He knew the situation of Ireland; 
he knew that he had exhausted the funding system; that he had 
been obliged to have recourse to that perilous measure, paper- 
money; that he could no longer lay taxes on consumption, and 
that he must have recourse to this new mode of a requisition on 
income ; yet, knowing all this, he wanted the political wisdom to 
see, that this country ought to make peace in conjunction with 
Austria. That if this country was the last to relinquish the war, 
it would make peace on the most disadvantageous terms ; and he 
determined to expose this country to all the hazards consequent 
on the continuance of the war, in hopes of retaining Trinidad, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Trincomale. 

‘ «¢ Sir, it has been said by an honourable Alderman, on a former 
night, that though the bill is odious, yet those he converses with 
fear nothing so much as the removal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It is very possible that this is true. Those who profit 
by the wasteful expenditure of public money, can never find a 
minister more suited to their wishes. But can any man say, that 
he confides in the Chancellor of the Exchequer from the review 
of his conduct? Sir, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
first advanced to power, it is not surprising that he was viewed 
with partiality : we remembered his father’s virtues, his talents, 
his services : we easily believe what we wish, and we were willing to 
believe that the country would derive much benefit from the son’s 
administration. We had observed that, in the father, the talents of 
the statesman had been accompanied by the powers of eloquence : 
we admired the fluency with which the son addressed this House ; 
and from his resemblance to his father in this faculty, we presumed 
that he resembled him in all the qualities of a statesman. Sir, 
casual observers did not remark the difference between the father’s 
eloquence and the son’s. In the father, political wisdom was the 
ground-work, eloquence the result ; he spoke forcibly, because he 
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had reflected deeply. In the son, the knack of talking is the 
round-work ; and he never has acquired political wisdom. 

¢« The Chancellor of the Exchequer affords a striking proof of 
the soundness of an opinion delivered by one who joined the 
qualities of the statesman to those of the orator. ‘ Ac me quidem 
dit cogitantem, ratio ipsa in hanc potissimum sententiam ducit ; ut 
existimem, sapientiam sine eloquentid parum prodesse civitatibus ; 
eloquentiam vero sine sapientid, nimium obesse plerumque, prodesse 
nunguam. Quare st quis, omissis studiis rationis et offci, consumit 
omnem operam in exercitatione dicendi, is inutilis sibi, patrie per- 
niciosus civis alitur. And I am fully convinced, upon mature re- 
flection, that political wisdom without srry ha is not often useful 
in a free state; but that eloquence without political wisdom is 
most frequently injurious, never beneficial. If any man, therefore, 
negleeting the pursuit of political wisdom; applies his whole atten- 
tion to acquire the knack of talking, he becomes useless to him- 
self, nernicious to his country, 

‘ «¢ Sir, we have instances that whole nations have been mistaken 
in the expectations they had formed of a statesman. It is but a few 
years ago that M. Necker was considered as the tutelary angel of 
France ; there is now but one opinion of him, viz. that he was a 
weak man, in whose character vanity was the leading feature. I 
do not mean to impute vanity to the Right Honourable Gentleman. 
Were I to mark the resemblance between him and M. Necker, in 
the place of vanity, I should substitute arrogance ; perhaps the 
only natural quality which remains in that work of art, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” ’ 


In other notes, Mr. N. repeats his opinions on East Indian 
affairs, and on the abolition of the Slave-trade, endeaveur- 
ing to justify them by a considerable detail. Even where we 
differ most decidedly from this gentleman, as on the question 
of a gradual abolition, we think that his opinions are intitled 
to much attention; and we must admit that his arguments are 
expressed with great precision and clearness. We quote the 
summary which he has annexed at the close of his Recollec- 
tions, and we are glad to leave subjects on which we are at 
issue with him to meet him on friendly ground : 


‘ The sentiments which I have wished to impress are these : — 
First, that immoderate taxation is the grievance by which the 
country is oppressed; that this immoderate taxation has been the 
result of the unnecessary wars in which the nation has been in- 
volved during the reign of George III., and has been carried to 
such an excess, that it checks and impedes the creative industry 
of the people. Either the expenses of the government must be 
diminished, or a portion of the dividends must be withheld from 
the public creditor. Secondly, that this retrenchment cannot be 
effected without a reform of the House of Commons ; inasmuch as 
wasteful expenditure is necessary, to enable the minister to regu- 
late and controul this most expensive machinery. The Stuarts 
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were expelled, because they abused the power confided to them, 
The House of Commons will be reformed from a similar cause, viz, 
because it has abused that power of taxing which has been con- 
fided to it by the Constitution. One other sentiment Englishmen 
should keep in mind; it is this, — that our government is, by the 
principles of our constitution, a civil government ; but that there 
are certain persons who, during the reign of George III., have 
endeavoured to change it into a military government. This system 
cannot be persevered in; a German military, united to English 
profusion, is beyond what can be supported by the most active in- 
dustry of the people; and when Englishmen are deprived of the 
enjoyment of those principles of civil liberty in which they have 
been accustomed to delight, their energies will cease.’ 


We are old enough to ‘ Recollect’ that, as a member of the 
House of Commons at a period when it boasted of very emi- 
nent orators and debaters, Mr. Nicholls did not command a 

eat share of weight in its deliberations and decisions, differ- 
ing also as he did from the strongest side : but he was always 
considered as a gentleman, a scholar, a man of sense, and a 
man of integrity. 





Art. IX. The Cyclopedia of Commerce ; comprizing a Code of 
Commercial Law, Practice, Customs and Information, and exhi- 
biting the present State of Commerce, Home, Foreign, and Co- 
lonial; with the Shipping, Manufactures, and Products, both 
Natural and Artificial, of the various Commercial Nations in the 
World; to which is added an Appendix, containing an Analytical 
Digest of the Laws and Practice of the Customs, with copious 
Tables of the respective Monies, Weights, and Measures of the 
principal Commercial States in the World; and a variety of 
useful and select Commercial and Notarial Precedents. The 
Commercial Department conducted by Samuel Clarke, Esq. ; 
and the Legal by John Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Author of “ the Laws relating to Trade andCommerce.” 4to. 
2/1. 10s. Boards. Richardson. 


T= compilers of this Cyclopedia very properly remark 
that, while the importance of commerce is so generally 
admitted, the materials for information relative to it are de- 
rived chiefly from oral and adventitious communication, or 
scattered through the pages of a multiplicity of books. 
This defect they now come forwards to remedy, by en- 
deavouring to give a clear and comprehensive view of a great 
variety of topics connected with commerce; viz. the History 
and Principles of Commerce, home, foreign, and colonial, given 
not in the form of a continued narrative, but under separate 
heads (Cotton, Sugar, Coffee, &c.) as they respectively occur : 
—— a description of the materials of commerce, whether wl 
uce 
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duce or manufactures, given in like manner under separate 
heads. The Laws of Commerce. — I. International, such as 
those which relate to Licences, Letters of Marque, Embargo, 
Reprisals, Search, and Capture. IJ. Municipal; viz. those 
which affect the Sale and Purchase of Goods; Bankruptcy, 
Bills of Exchange, Contracts; Apprentices, Masters, &c. 
1II. Maritime Laws, Insurance, Average, Freight; Dock 
and Port Regulations ; the Function of Consuls, &c. Lastly, 
A Comprehensive Digest of Custom-house Laws, with the 
Rate of various Duties of Import and Export, Drawbacks, 
Bounties ; Dock and Tonnage Dues. 

The work forms a full-sized quarto volume, printed with a 
small type and in double columns, in the usual form of an 
Encyclopeedia, but with a larger page. Its order is alphabe- 
tical, and its articles have all the miscellaneous character of a 
dictionary. We extract as a specimen the first paragraph of 
one that is not altogether familiar to ordinary readers : 


* Bottomry in commercial and maritime law is a marine contract 
in the nature of a mortgage, by which the owner of a ship bor- 
rows money in order to enable him to undertake an intended i 6 
age, and pledges the keel of bottom of the ship, as a security for 
the re-payment. 

‘ Contracts of this kind are constituted by bond or bill of bot- 
tomry, by virtue of which the vessel is charged with the payment 
of the sum borrowed, and with the premium or interest agreed 
upon, on her safe return home, after the completion of the voyage ; 
but at the same time it is stipulated, that if she should happen to 
be lost during her voyage, the obligation for the repayment of the 
money shall cease and determine. And such contracts, however 
much the premium may exceed the legal rate of interest, are al- 
lowed to be valid in all trading nations, for the benefit of com- 
— and on account of the extraordinary hazard run by the 

ender.’ 


The important head of Exchange is discussed at consider- 
able length, and comprizes tabular statements of transactions 
of that description with Holland, Germany, Russia, and every 
commercial country in Europe: but it contains comparatively 
few observations on the principles of exchange, the causes of 
fluctuation, or the singular derangement that took place in our 
exchanges towards the close of the last war. 

Weights ; Measures, Monies. — These articles also abound 
in tabular statements, containing under their respective heads 
a comprehensive list of the weights, measures, and monies of 
the different countries of Europe: as well as of those parts of 
America, Asia, and Africa, with which we carry on commer- 
cial intercourse. With regard to Shipping, the information 
conveyed is full and explicit, as well under the leading title as 
under 
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under the collateral heads of Freight, Master, Passengers, 
Pilot, Registry, Tonnage, Carriage of Goods by Water, Smug- 
gling, Wreck, &c. ‘The particulars specified under Pilotage 
and Registry are very useful ; and under the head of Consul 
will be found a sketch of the origin and functions of the guar- 
dians of our commerce in foreign ports. 

The word Company occasions a notice at some length of the 
East India Company, and a much shorter account of the 
Turkey, Hudson’s Bay, and Russian Companies. There are 
likewise articles on Bank, Coin, Contracts, Freight ; and in the 
article of Letters is given a clear abstract of the laws relative 
to Postage. 

Under the head of Lloyd’s we have:a brief sketch of the 
regulations of that great mercantile association, but no inform- 
ation respecting the mode of transacting insurance business, 
The remarks on this topic under the word Jnsurance are 
chiefly legal ; and it may be observed, generally, that the ex- 
tent of information communicated in this work is much greater 
concerning the law than on the practice of business; in conse- 
quence, doubtless, of the compilers having at command 
comparatively few printed authorities relative to the latter. 
Materials might, however, be found in abundance in the 
reports of parliamentary committees, and in communications 
from eminent merchants and manufacturers; so that we can 
not but regret that the authors did not feel themselves at liberty 
to extend their reports. ‘Thus the important article of Fishe- 
ries is chiefly legal; containing an abstract of the principal 
acts of Parliament, but no historical sketch of the extension 
of our fisheries. In like manner, under the head of Docks, 
the West India, London, East India and Commercial docks 
are described in succession, but with a very brief notice of 
the extent of business transacted in these great repositories; 
the information given being confined to abstracts from the acts 
of Parliament relative to the docks. 

Prices. —'This head, which is limited to a few notices of 
prices of old date, we should gladly have seen extended, and 
made to contain tabular statements, founded on the authorit 
of Sir George Shuckburgh, Arthur Young, and others, of the 
relative prices of the 17th and 18th centuries; followed by 
remarks on the effects of war in enhancing them; and on the 
much disputed question of the effects of bank-paper, and the 
generally exaggerated estimate of the operation of the Ame- 
rican mines. Under Interest and Usury are given the differ- 
ent statutes relative to the limitation of the rate of interest, 
but no remarks on the expediency of removing such restric- 
tions. Similar desiderata exist in the articles of Funds, Loans, 
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Cotton, Cotton Manufactures, Life Insurance, and a variety of 
others. Under Orders in Council, we have a short account of 
the nature of such enactments, but unaccompanied by any 
comment on their commercial effects in the late war. dase, 
under such heads as Salt, Silk, Sugar, Silver, Tea, Wool, we 
have notices interesting to a certain degree, but too brief for 
the great importance of those articles to the productive indus- 
try of this country. On the whole, we are of opinion that 
the part relative to the practice of commerce might safely 
have been extended to twice its present length: but we must 
add that to this error on the side of brevity we find one strik- 
ing exception ; viz. the Custom-Laws and Regulations, the 
explanation of which occupies fully 180 quarto pages, and 
embraces Duties, Bounties, and Drawbacks in all their rami- 
fications: which particulars are given in a long alphabetical 
list, comprizing almost every article or object of commerce, 
and are followed by very useful tables of dock-dues. 

Law Articles. — These, as already remarked, are treated at 
much greater length than the practical or mercantile part, 
almost every page of the book presenting information derived 
from a legal source; as the reader may at once see by a refer- 
ence to such headsas Bankruptcy, Release, Guarantee, Lien, 
Licence, Partnership, Principal, and Agent, each of which 
affords occasion for an analysis of the chief contents of the 
statute-book concerning them. 

It often falls to the lot of reviewers to pass a censure on 
prolixity, but, if we except a very few articles, (such as Jnn- 
keepers and Quarantine,) the present volume affords no room 
for such animadversions. In fact, the writers have shewn 
much discrimination in rejecting second-rate matter, and in 
confining their work to that which is of general interest. 
Thus, in the case of so comprehensive an article as London, no 
attempt is made to give an account of the extent or population 
of the city, the explanations being confined to local privileges 
and customs. 

The general fault of encyclopaediacal collections consists in 
following too closely the dictionary-form, instead of combinin 
a number of second-rate articles under a general head, which 
may thus be made to assume the form of a continued treatise. 
The latter mode is to a certain degree practised in the present 
work, and we have only to regret that it was not carried far- 
ther. Among other arrangements for that purpose, the 
authors might have prefixed or added to the volume a few 
pages in the form of an index, containing the leading heads, 
such as Skipping, and enumerating the minor titles (Freight, 
Average, Passengers, §c.) under which the topics connected 
with it are respectively treated. 
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Art. X. Bracebridge Hall ; or, the Humorists. By Geoffrey 
Crayon, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.4s. Boards. Murray. 1822. 


EOFFREY CRAYON is now so well known to our readers, 
and to the public at large, that he wants no introduction 
to them, nor any letters of recommendation. He has already 
‘*¢ found favor at their hands,” and has established his claim 
to their kind reception whenever he presents himself be- 
fore them. Nevertheless, he chuses still to preserve the 
travelling name under which he has hitherto appeared, and on 
offering these volumes to our acceptance has thus introduced 
himself and them to our notice : 


‘ Worthy Reader ! — On again taking pen in hand, I would fain 
make a few observations at the outset, by way of bespeaking a 
right understanding. The volumes which I have already published 
have met with a reception far beyond my most sanguine expect- 
ations. I would willingly attribute this to their intrinsic merits ; 
but, in spite of the vanity of authorship, I cannot but be sensible 
that their success has, in a great measure, been owing to a less 
flattering cause. It has been a matter of marvel, that a man from 
the wilds of America should express himself in tolerable English. 
I was looked upon as something new and strange in literature; a 
kind of demi-savage, with a feather in his hand, instead of on his 
head; and there was a curiosity to hear what such a being had to 
say about civilized society. 

‘ This novelty is now at an end, and of course the feeling of in- 
dulgence hich it produced. I must now expect to bear the 
scrutiny of sterner criticism, and to be measured by the same 
standard with contemporary writers; and the very favour which 
has been shown to my previous writings, will cause these to be 
treated with the greater rigour; as there is nothing for which the 
world is apt to punish a man more severely, than for having been 
over-praised. On this head, therefore, I wish to forestall the cen- 
soriousness of the reader; and I entreat he will not think the 
worse of me for the many injudicious things that may have been 
said in my commendation.’ 


He must, indeed, be a churl who can read the preliminary 
chapter of Bracebridge Hall without perceiving, at the close 
of it, that his good feelings are already bespoken: there is a 
something in the appeal which is irresistible. A young man 
of lively imagination, warm affections, and a poetical cast of 
mind, — romantic, inquisitive, and observant, —is born and 
brought up in a new country, which possesses no remains of 
antient art, nor any very splendid specimens of modern skill : 
but he is educated in the literature of an old nation, whose his- 
torians have recorded the noble achievements that were there 
accomplished in antient days, and whose poets have brought 
before his fancy the feudal castle and the monastic abbey. 

Having 
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Having in his boyhood associated with the name of England 
all that is heroic in warfare, venerable in religion, classical in 
literature, superb in art, and wonderful in science, he leaves 
his native land, and sails to this, — the capital of the world. 
He arrives, andl 


‘¢ ‘Towers and battlements he sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted trees ;” 


and all that painting, poetry, and romance had pictured to his 
imagination is presented to his view in faithful reality. His 
‘ Sketch-Book’ is made the repository of every thing that strikes 
him as beautiful, picturesque, and peculiar: he takes the out- 
line with a rapid pencil, and finishes the drawing at leisure. 
It thus happens that some of our countrymen are now per- 
haps indebted to a foreigner, — though we do not like the use 
of this word towards an American, sprung from our own 
loins and speaking the same language with ourselves, — for 
exhibiting to them certain of their national peculiarities and 
customs, which had escaped their own remark: in the same 
manner as many fine ladies and dandy gentlemen at the west 
end of the town, who never soiled a shoe on the east side 
of Temple Bar, and whose character for fashion would be 
ruined if they were seen on London Bridge of at the India 
Docks, are at last reluctantly dragged, by the prying curiosity 
of some friends from the country, to pay a visit to St. Paul’s 
and the Tower, and even to take a peep, zncog., at the ‘tall 
bully” on Fish-street Hill.— Mr. Irving has indeed § fore- 
stalled the censoriousness’ of his readers: but we cannot think 
so ill of them as to suppose that they would visit the sins of 
the critic on the head of the author, even admitting that the 
former, albeit unused to the flattering mood, should have be- 
stowed on him any injudicious commendation. He is not 
unconscious of his present elevation in the region of literature: 
but he must be cautious: we greatly doubt whether he has 
strength of pinion to soar higher: he is evidently fluttering 
his wings without rising; and perhaps it would be better to 
repose awhile, and renovate his strength, than flutter till he 
flags. 

The readers of ** The Sketch Book” will probably recol- 
lect something of the Bracebridge family, and the Christmas — 
festivities which Geoffrey Crayon so happily described. He is 
now on another visit to the Hall, having been invited to a 
wedding which is soon to take place; the squire’s second son, 
Guy, a fine, spirited, young captain in the army, being about 
to be married to his father’s ward, the fair Julia ‘Templeton. 
‘A gathering of relations and friends has already commenced 
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to celebrate the joyful occasion, for the old gentleman is an 
enemy to private weddings: there is nothing, says he, like 
launching a young couple gaily, and cheering them from the 
shore: a good outset is half the voyage.’ As all the pre- 
liminaries, however, have been settled, the determined novel- 
reader will’ perhaps yawn at the insipidity of a _plotless 
courtship : for here are no jealousies excited, no perfidious 
hopes fed, no stolen kisses or clandestine meetings, and no 
accidents, except that Julia is thrown from her horse as she is 
pursuing the dangerous sport of hawking, and thus a con- 
venient delay of the nuptials is become necessary :— to which 
delay we are indebted for the history of the heroes of the 
village as well as of the Hall, —the parson, the schoolmaster, 
the politician, the champion, and the old soldier, — the sports 
of May-day, and the prophetic palmistry of the black-eyed 
gipsy. 7 

In perusing the descriptions of Mr. Irving, we feel as when 
listening to a piece of music, or inhaling the fragrance of a 
flower-bed : it is almost a sensual gratification, transitory and 
unimpressive: so the concert closes, and the flower-bed fades, 
and we forget the harmony of the one and the odor of the 
other. Mr. Irving very rarely makes an appeal to the feel- 
ings: description, pure description, is his forte, and we must 
confess our good opinion of his powers. We find, indeed, a 
very frequent recurrence of imagery, somewhat diversified, 
though essentially the same: as a skilful composer will take a 
popular air, preserve it through an endless succession of va- 
riations, each rising in complexity above the other, and return 
by a few happy da capos to the original melody. Perhaps we 
are getting old, — and less sensible to the superficial beauties 
of mere description, for with us they die on the ear and 
sink no deeper: but this is a matter of taste, and about taste 
we may not dispute. 

The chapters on Forest Trees in vol.i., and on Country 
Gentlemen in vol.ii., contain such good delineations of the 
manners, habits, and feelings, of the real old English Country 
Squire, and such sensible observations on the utility of that 
character when rightly sustained, that we must submit por- 
tions of them to our readers; only regretting that we have 
not space for the whole. We place the latter chapter first, 
as more properly introductory of the personages. 


‘ I take great pleasure in accompanying the squire in his per- 
ambulations about his estate, in which he is often attended by a 
kind of cabinet council. His prime minister, the steward, is a 
very worthy and honest old man, that assumes a right of way ; 
that is to say, a right to have his own way, from having lived time 
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out of mind on the place. He loves the estate even better than 
he does the squire; and thwarts the latter sadly in many of his 
projects of improvement, being a little prone to disapprove of 
every plan that does not originate with himself. 

‘ In the course of one of these perambulations, I have known 
the squire to point out some important alteration which he was 
contemplating, in the disposition or cultivation of the grounds ; 
this of course would be opposed by the steward, and a long argu- 
ment would ensue over a stile, or on a rising piece of ground, un- 
til the squire, who has a high opinion of the other’s ability and 
integrity, would be fain to give up the point. This concession, I 
observed, would immediately mollify the old man, and, after walk- 
ing over a field or two in silence, with his hands behind his back, 
chewing the cud of reflection, he would suddenly turn to the 
squire and observe, that ‘he had been turning the matter over in 
his mind, and, upon the whole, he believed he would take his 
honor’s advice.” | 

‘ Christy, the huntsman *, is another of the squire’s occasional 
attendants, to whom he continually refers in all matters of local 
history, as to a chronicle of the estate, having, in a manner, been 
acquainted with many of the trees, from the very time that they 
were acorns. Old Nimrod is rather pragmatical in those points of 
knowledge on which he values himself; but the squire rarely con- 
tradicts him, and is, in fact, one of the most indulgent potentates 
that ever was hen-pecked by his ministry. 

‘ He often laughs about it himself, and evidently yields to these 
old men more from the bent of his own humour, than from any 
want of proper authority. He likes this honest independence of 





* From the chapter on Horsemanship, in vol. i., we insert herea 
little farther sketch of this important personage. 

‘ His crabbed humour is a source of much entertainment among 
the young men of the family ; the Oxonian, particularly, takes a 
mischievous pleasure now and then in slyly rubbing the old man 
against the grain, and then smoothing him down again ; for the 
old fellow is as ready to bristle up his back as a porcupine. He 
rides a venerable hunter called Pepper, which is a counterpart of 
himself, a heady, cross-grained animal, that frets the flesh off its 
bones ; bites, kicks, and plays all manner of villanous tricks. He 
is as tough, and nearly as old as his rider, who has ridden him time 
out of mind, and is, indeed, the only one that can do any thing 
with him. Sometimes, however, they have a complete quarrel, 
and a dispute for mastery, and then, I am told, it is as good as a 
farce to see the heat they both get into, and the wrongheaded 
contest that ensues; for they are quite knowing in each other's 
ways, and in the art of teasing and fretting each other. Notwith- 
standing these doughty brawls, however, there is nothing that 
nettles old Christy sooner than to question the merits of his horse ; 
which he upholds as tenaciously as a faithful husband will vindi- 
cate the virtues of the termagant spouse, that gives him a curtain 
lecture every night of his life.’ , 
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old age, and is well aware that these trusty followers love and 
honour him in their hearts. He is perfectly at ease about his own 
dignity and the respect of those around him ; nothing disgusts him 
sooner than any appearance of fawning or sycophancy. 

‘ I really have seen no display of royal state that could compare 
with one of the squire’s progresses about his paternal fields and 
through his hereditary woodlands, with several of these faithful 
adherents about him, and followed by a body-guard of dogs. He 
encourages a frankness and manliness of deportment among his 
dependents, and is the personal friend of his tenants ; inquiring 
into their concerns, and assisting them in times of difficulty and 
hardship. This has rendered him one of the most popular, and of 
course one of the happiest of landlords. 

‘ Indeed, I do not know a more enviable condition of life, than 
that of an English gentleman, of sound judgment and good feel- 
ings, who passes the greater part of his time on an hereditar 
estate in the country. From the excellence of the roads and the 
rapidity and exactness of the public conveyances, he is enabled to 
command all the comforts and conveniences, all the intelligence 
and novelties of the capital, while he is removed from its hurry 
and distraction. He has ample means of occupation and amuse- 
ment within his own domains ; he may diversify his time by rural 
occupations, by rural sports, by study, and by the delights of 
friendly society collected within his own hospitable halls. 

¢ Or if his views and feelings are of a more extensive and libe- 
ral nature, he has it greatly in his power to do good, and to have 
that good immediately reflected back upon himself. He can ren- 
der essential service to his country, by assisting in the disinterest- 
ed administration of the laws; by watching over the opinions and 
principles of the lower orders around him; by diffusing among 
them those lights which may be important to their welfare; by 
mingling frankly among them, gaining their confidence, becoming 
the immediate auditor of their complaints, informing himself of 
their wants, making himself a channel through which their griev- 
ances may be quietly communicated to the proper sources of mi- 
tigation and relief; or by becoming, if need be, the intrepid and 
incorruptible guardian of their liberties — the enlightened cham- 
pion of their rights. 

‘ All this, it appears to me, can be done without any sacrifice 
of personal dignity, without any degrading arts of popularity, with- 
out any truckling to vulgar prejudices, or concurrence in vulgar 
clamour ; but by the steady influence of sincere and friendly coun- 
sel, of fair, upright, and generous deportment. Whatever may be 
said of English mobs and English demagogues, I have never met 
with a people more open to reason, more considerate in their tem- 
pers, more tractable by argument in the roughest times than the 
English. They are remarkably quick at discerning and appreciat- 
ing whatever is manly and honourable. They are by nature and 
habit methodical and orderly ; and they feel the value of all that 
is regular and respectable. They may occasionally be deceived 
by sophistry, and excited into turbulence by public distresses and 
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the misrepresentations of designing men; but open their eyes, and 
they will eventually rally round the aie of steady truth 
and deliberate good sense. They are fond of established customs, 
they are fond of long established names, and that love of order 
and quiet which characterises the nation gives a vast influence to 
the descendants of the old families, whose forefathers have been 
lords of the soil from time immemorial. 

‘ It is when the rich and well-educated and highly privileged 
classes neglect their duties, when they neglect to study the inte- 
rests, and conciliate the affections, and instruct the opinions and 
champion the rights of the people, that the latter become discon- 
tented and turbulent, and fall into the hands of demagogues: the 
demagogue always steps in where the patriot is wanting.’ 





‘ One of the favourite themes of boasting with the squire is the 
noble trees on his estate, which, in truth, has some of the finest 
that I have seen in England. There is something august and 
solemn in the great avenues of stately oaks that gather their 


‘branches together high in air, and seem to reduce the pedestrians 


beneath them to mere pigmies. ‘‘ An avenue of oaks or elms,” 
the squire observes, “ is the true colonnade that should lead to a 
gentleman’s house. As to stone and marble, any one can rear 
them at once, they are the work of the day; but commend me to 
the colonnades that have grown old and great with the family, 
and tell by their grandeur how long the family has endured.” 

‘ The squire has great reverence for certain venerable trees, 
gray with moss, which he considers as the ancient nobility of his 
domain. There is the ruin of an enormous oak, which has been 
so much battered by time and tempest, that scarce any thing is 
left; though he says Christy recollects when, in his boyhood, it 
was healthy and flourishing, until it was struck by lightning. It 
is now a mere trunk, with one twisted bough stretching up into 
the air, leaving a green branch at the end of it. This a 
wreck is much valued by the squire; he calls it his standard- 
bearer, and compares it to a veteran warrior beaten down in battle, 
but bearing up his banner to the last. He has actually had a 
fence built round it, to protect it as much as possible from further 
injury. 

‘ It is with great difficulty that the squire can ever be brought 
to have any tree cut down on his estate. To some he looks with 
reverence, as having been planted by his ancestors; to others 
with a kind of paternal affection, as having been planted by him- 
self; and he feels a degree of awe in bringing down with a few 
strokes of the axe, what it has cost centuries to build up. I con- 
fess I cannot but sympathize, in some degree, with the good 
squire on the subject. Though brought up in a country overrun 
with forests, where trees are apt to be considered mere incum- 
brances, and to be laid low without hesitation or remorse, yet I 
could never see a fine tree hewn down without concern. The 
poets, who are naturally lovers of trees, as they are of every thing 
that is beautiful, have artfully awakened great interest in their 
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favour, by representing them as the habitations of sylvan deities ; 
insomuch that every great tree had its tutelar genius, or a nymph, 
whose existence was limited to its duration.’ — 

¢ I have paused more than once in the wilderness of America, 
to contemplate the traces of some blast of wind, which seemed 
to have rushed down from the clouds, and ripped its way through 
the bosom of the woodlands ; rooting up, shivering and splintermg 
the stoutest trees, and Jeaving a long track of desolation. There 
was something awful in the vast havoc made among these gigantic 
plants; and in considering their magnificent remains, so rudely 
torn and mangled, and hurled down to perish prematurely on their 
native soil, I was conscious of a strong movement of the sympathy 
expressed by Evelyn in his Sylva. I recollect, also, hearing a 
traveller, of poetical temperament, expressing the kind of horror 
which he felt on beholding, on the banks of the Missouri, an oak 
of prodigious size, which had been, in a manner, overpowered by 
an enormous wild grape-vine. The vine had clasped its huge 
folds round the trunk, and from thence had wound about every 
branch and twig, until the mighty tree had withered in its embrace. 
It seemed like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in the hideous 
coils of the monster Python. It was the lion of trees perishing in 
the embraces of a vegetable boa. 

‘ I am fond of listening to the conversation of English gentle- 
men on rural concerns, and of noticing with what taste and dis- 
crimination, and what strong, unaffected interest they will discuss 
topics, which in other countries are abandoned to mere woodmen, 
or rustic cultivators. I have heard a noble earl descant on park 
and forest scenery with the science and feeling of a painter. He 
dwelt on the shape and beauty of particular trees on his estate, 
with as much pride and technical precision as though he had been 
discussing the merits of statues in his collection. I found that he 
had even gone considerable distances to examine trees which were 
celebrated among rural amateurs; for it seems that trees, like 
horses, have their established points of excellence; and that there 
are some in England which enjoy very extensive celebrity among 
tree-fanciers from being perfect in their kind. 

‘ There is something nobly simple and pure in such a taste: it 
argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature, to have this stron 
relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship for the 
hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural economy. It is, if I 
may 4 allowed the figure, the heroic line of husbandry. It is 
worthy of liberal, and cakwe, and aspiring men. He who plants 
an oak looks forward to future ages, and plants for posterity. 
Nothing can be less selfish than this. He cannot expect to sit in 


_ its shade, nor enjoy its shelter; but he exults in the idea, that the 


acorn which he has buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty 
pile, and shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and benefiting 
mankind, long after he shall have ceased to tread his paternal 
fields. Indeed it is the nature of such occupations to lift the 
thoughts above mere worldliness. As the leaves of trees are said 
to 
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to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and to breathe forth a 
purer atmosphere, so it seems to me as if they drew from us all 
sordid and angry passions, and breathed forth peace and philan- 
thropy. ‘There is a serene and settled majesty in woodland 
scenery, that enters into the soul, and dilates and elevates it, and 
fills it with noble inclinations. The ancient and hereditary groves, 
too, that embower this island, are most of them full of story. 
They are haunted by the recollections of great spirits of past ages, 
who have sought for relaxation among them from the tumult of 
arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed the muse beneath their 
shade. Who can walk, with soul unmoved, among the stately 

roves of Penshurst, where the gallant, the amiable, the elegant 
Sir Philip Sidney passed his boyhood; or can look without fond- 
ness upon the tree that is said to have been planted on his birth- 
day ; or can ramble among the classic bowers of Hagley; or can 
pause among the solitudes of Windsor Forest, and look at the 
oaks around, huge, gray, and time-worn, like the old castle towers, 
and not feel as if he were surrounded by so many monuments of 
long-enduring glory ? It is, when viewed in this light, that planted 
groves, and stately avenues, and cultivated parks, have an advan- 
tage over the more luxuriant beauties of unassisted nature. It is 
that they teem with moral associations, and keep up the ever-in- 
teresting story of human existence.’ 


The characters of the different actors in the scenes at 
Bracebridge Hall are throughout well represented; and we 
wish that we had room, in particular, for that of ‘ Ready 
Money Jack Tibbets :’ but we have already been very free in 
quotation, and must leave a few pages for the episodical stories 
in this work, which are perhaps the best parts of it. ‘ Annette 
Delarbre’ is a pretty little tale, reminding us of the simple 
rustic stories of Marmontel; and * Dolph Heyliger’ is fitted 
for a winter’s night, when the candle is burning blue into the 
socket, and the wood-embers are fast expiring: — that is the 
time for ghosts and hobgoblins, haunted houses, and phan- 
tom-ships sailing in the moon-beams. The ‘ Student of 
Salamanca,’ however, will charm more readers than any of 
the rest, since it isin Mr. Irving’s best style, and his descriptive 
powers are here exerted with the happiest success: — for 
wildness of incident, and profusion of imagery, it would not 
have discredited Wieland himself. 

‘¢ Once upon a time,” in the antient city of Grenada, there 
sojourned a young man of the name of Antonio de Castros, 
who wore the garb of a Student of Salamanca, and was pur- 
suing a course of reading in the library of the University ; at 
intervals, also, examining the remains which abound in that 
neighbourhood of Moorish magnificence. Among the habitual 
visitors at the library, was an old man of singular appearance ; 
his pale and thoughtful countenance, his loneliness, his absorp- 
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tion in the study of antient books and manuscripts, and his lean 
and withered figure, covered with a rusty, thread-bare doub- 
let, excited the curiosity of Antonio; who could obtain no 
other information concerning him than that his reading lay 
chiefly among Arabian manuscripts, and works treating of the 
occult sciences. In the course of his rambles among the 
mouldering piles of Moorish power and splendor, the great 
court of the Lion, and the deserted halls of the Alhambra, 
Antonio more than once encountered the old man of the 
library, studying to decypher those half-buried inscriptions 
which are occasionally found among the ruins, and * seem 
to murmur from the earth the tale of former greatness.” 
The gloom of evening at last favored his desire to discover the 
habitation of this mysterious stranger by following his foot- 
steps; and it seemed to be the wing or fragment of a solitary 
mansion among the hills, at no great distance from the banks 
of the Darro. The old man knocked at the portal, when 
immediately a light, at a small window just above it, exhibited 
the features of a lovely and delicate damsel, who opened the 
door for his admission, and instantly closed it. ‘There was 
something in this sudden glance of beauty that wonderfully 
struck the imagination of the student: ‘ it was like a bril- 
liant flashing from its dark casket ;? and he sauntered about 
the gloomy pile till his attention was attracted by a few wild 
notes of music which came from a groupe of Gitanas, a 
gipsy race, living in hovels and in caves of the hills about the 
neighbourhood of Grenada. He endeavored to obtain of 
them some information about the building and its inhabitants, 
but could learn only that the country-people were not fond of 
passing near the tower at night, because it was believed that 
the old man was a practitioner in the black art. Antonio 
directed his steps to the tower on the following day, and 
obtained another transitory glance of the fair female, as she 
stretched her white arm to water a few flowers which stood 
on one of the window-stones. Night after: night he renewed 
these idle vigils to catch the flittings of a phantom: when the 
sound of approaching footsteps one evening made him with- 
draw into the shadow of a ruined arch-way, whence he cb- 
served the approach of a cavalier wrapped in a large 
Spanish cloak, who paused under the envied window, and 
began a serenade accompanied by his guitar. It was some 
consolation to Antonio to observe that the tenderest airs were 
unheeded, or rather rejected, for the light at the window was 
extinguished at their sound, and the disappointed cavalier re- 
tired. Not so the spell-bound student, who was still linger- 
ing about the building, when suddenly a dazzling glare shone 
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through the casement, followed by a loud report, and a figure 
appeared before the window uttering shrieks of agony, while 
a body of smoke and flame issued from the aperture. An- 
tonio instantly rushed towards the door, and burst it open. 
In the vaulted hall he found two females in a frantic state of 
alarm; and one of them, clasping her hands, implored him to 
save her father, who was found bleeding and almost lifeless on 
the floor of a small chamber, surrounded by the fragments of 
a chemical apparatus. The bursting of a retort, and the ig- 
nition of innumerable combustibles, had so enveloped the 
feeble Alchymist in their noxious vapors, that, but for the 
instant assistance of Antonio, he would have fallen a victim to 
the accident. By slow degrees, however, he came to his 
senses, and the fine black eyes of the lovely Inez proclaimed 
with unutterable eloquence her gratitude to the stranger. 
Antonio now found himself a welcome guest in this myste- 
rious mansion of Felix de Vasques, whose whole life had been 
passed in the study of astrology and the pursuit of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. How far any interest excited by his daughter 
might influence Antonic is matter of surmise: but certainly 
he took such delight in the profound speculations of the 
Alchymist, as even to offer his assistance in exploring the pre- 
cious secrets which absorbed all the powers of the old man’s 
mind, and had grievously reduced the ducats of his purse. 
The student thus became a privileged visitor, and was inde- 
fatigable in the toils of the laboratory ; which by the accident 
was strewn with the wrecks of retorts and alembics, old cru- 
cibles, boxes, phials of powders and tinctures, and half-burnt 
books and manuscripts. Inez was not the last object of his 
solicitude ; and when the sound of her lute, accompanied b 
the soft notes of her voice, saluted his ear in the stillness of 
evening, it may be supposed that the abstractions of the young 
philosopher were somewhat invaded by the palpitations of 
the lover. One evening, as the Alchymist and his noviciate 
were inhaling the balmy air of the garden, and gazing in 
silent reverie on the vault of heaven, the latter, attracted by 
the sound of music, turned his eye towards a copse, where he 
saw his unknown serenading rival at the feet of Inez, detain- 
ing her hand within the grasp of his own, and covering it 
with kisses. At the sight of Antonio, he started up, and half 
drew his sword; while Inez, disengaged, fled back to the 
house. ‘The wretchedness of Antonio, at this discovery of 
duplicity in one whom he had believed to be so pure and artless, 
drove him almost to distraction, and he resolved to tear him- 
self from Grenada; the dream of alchymy was over, and 
faded with the faithless Inez, 
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Before he had summoned courage to execute this design, 
however, it chanced one night as he was returning to hie 
lodgings, that he passed in a shadowy part of the road a per- 
son whom he recognized as the unknown Cavalier, going in 
the direction of the tower with a companion. Antonio watch- 
ed them at a short distance. As they approached the build- 
ing, the Cavalier took a dark lantern and threw off his cloak, 
while his companion brought a ladder from a clump of trees, 
and placed it against the wall, immediately under the cham- 
ber of Inez: the curtain of the window was drawn, but the 
casement was open, and a light was burning in her chamber. 
Antonio saw his rival ascend the ladder, and heard a stifled 
shriek from within: at a blow he laid prostrate the fellow who 
stood at the foot of the ladder, wrested from him his stiletto, 
hurried up the ladder, sprang in at the window, and found 
Inez struggling in the grasp of her ravisher. <A conflict 
ensued, in which Antonio was wounded, and his antagonist 
escaped. A double interest was now excited in his favor ; and 
the student, recovering under the soft attentions of Inez, was 
relieved from his jealousy by the assurance that her daring 
persecutor had clandestinely invaded her solitude to plead his 
insulting passion. Don Ambrosio de Loxa, indeed, was one 
of the most determined and dangerous libertines in all Gre- 
nada; artful, accomplished, and insinuating in his manners; 
headlong in the pursuit of his pleasures ; violent and implac- 
able in his resentments. Antonio, therefore, foreseeing that 
he would execute some deep revenge for the disappointment 
which he had sustained, urged his apprehensions to the Al- 
chymist and his daughter, and persuaded them to exchange 
the dangerous vicinity of Grenada for the greater security of 
Valentia. To recruit his strength, the student suspended his 
toils in the laboratory ; and before their departure from Gre- 
nada he spent a few days in perambulating the romantic hills 
of the neighbourhood, Inez being often the companion of his 


walks: 


‘In one of their evening strolls, they had ascended to the 
mountain of the Sun, where is situated the Generaliffe, the palace 
of pleasure in the days of Moorish dominion, but now a gloomy 
convent of capuchins. ‘They had wandered about its garden, 
among groves of orange, citron, aud cypress, where the waters, 
leaping in torrents, or gushing in fountains, or tossed aloft in 
sparkling jets, fill the air with music and freshness. There is a 
melancholy mingled with all the beauties of this garden, that gra- 
dually stole over the feelings of the lovers. The place is full of 
the sad story of past times. It was the favourite abode of the 
lovely queen of Grenada, where she was surrounded by the 
delights of a gay and voluptuous court. It was here, too, amidst 
her 
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her own bowers of roses, that her slanderers laid the base story of 
her dishonour, and struck a fatal blow to the line of the gallant 
Abencerrages. 

‘ The whole garden has a look of ruin and neglect. Many of 
the fountains are dry and broken; the streams have wandered 
from their marble channels, and are choked by weeds and yellow 
leaves. The reed whistles to the wind where it had once sported 
among roses, and shaken perfume from the orange blossom. The 
convent bell flings its sullen sound, or the drowsy vesper hymn 
floats along these solitudes, which once resounded with the song, 
and the dance, and the lover’s serenade. Well may the Moors 
lament over the loss of this earthly paradise; well may they re- 
member it in their prayers, and beseech heaven to restore it to the 
faithful ; well may their ambassadors smite their breasts when they 
behold these monuments of their race, and sit down and weep 
among the fading glories of Grenada! 

‘ It is impossible to wander about these scenes of departed love 
and gaiety, and not feel the tenderness of the heart awakened. It 
was then that Antonio first ventured to breathe his passion, and to 
express by words what his eyes had long since so eloquently re- 
vealed. He made his avowal with fervour, but with frankness. 
He had no gay prospects to hold out: he was a poor scholar, 
dependent on his “ good spirits to feed and clothe him.” Buta 
woman in love is no interested calculator, Inez listened to him 
with downcast eyes, but in them was a humid gleam that showed 
her heart was with him. She had no prudery in her nature ; and 
she had not been sufficiently in society to acquire it. She loved 
him with all the absence of worldliness of a genuine woman ; and, 
amidst timid smiles and blushes, he drew from her a modest ac- 
knowledgment of her affection. 

‘ They wandered about the garden with that sweet intoxication 
of the soul which none but happy lovers know. The worid about 
them was all fairy land ; and, indeed, it spread forth one of its 
fairest scenes before their eyes, as if to fulfil their dream of earthly 
happiness. ‘They looked out from between groves of orange upon 
the towers of Grenada below them; the magnificent plain of the 
Vega beyond, streaked with evening sunshine, and the distant hills 
tinted with rosy and purple hues; it seemed an emblem of the 
happy future that love and hope was decking out for them. 

‘ As if to make the scene complete, a group of Andalusians 
struck up a dance, in one of the vistas of the garden, to the guitars 
of two wandering musicians. The Spanish music is wild and 
plaintive, yet the people dance to it with spirit and enthusiasm, 
The picturesque figures of the dancers ; the girls with their hair 
in silken nets that hung in knots and tassels down their backs, 
their mantillas floating round their graceful forms, their slender 
feet peeping from under their basquinas, their arms tossed up in 
the air to play the castanets, had a beautiful effect on this air 
height, with the rich evening landscape spreading out below them. 

‘ When the dance was ended, two of the parties approached 
Antonio and Inez; one of them began a soft and tender Moorish 
ballad, 
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‘ballad, accompanied by the other on the lute. It alluded to the 


story of the garden, the wrongs of the fair queen of Grenada, and 
the misfortunes of the Abencerrages. It was one of those old 
ballads that abound in this part of Spain, and live, like echoes, 
about the ruins of Moorish greatness. The heart of Inez was at 
that moment open to every tender impression; the tears rose into 
her eyes as she listened to the tale. The singer approached 
nearer to her; she was striking in her appearance ; young, beauti- 
ful, with a mixture of wildness and melancholy in her fine black 
eyes. She fixed them mournfully and expressively on Inez, and 
suddenly varying her manner, sang another ballad, which treated 
of impending danger and treachery. All this might have passed 
for a mere accidental caprice of the singer, had there not been 
something in her look, manner, and gesticulation, that made it 
pointed and startling.’ 


The meditated mischief was too soon put in execution: 
Antonio had taken his leave of Inez for the night, and was 
returning to his lodgings when he found himself suddenly 
surrounded by armed men; one of whom threw a mantle 
over him that stifled his cries and enveloped him in its folds, 
and he was hurried off with irresistible rapidity. The ground 
being thus cleared of her vigilant and courageous lover, it 
was no difficult matter for a nobleman of such rank and opu- 
lence as Ambrosio de Loxa to engage the familiars of the 
most Holy Inquisition in securing the person of the poor Al- 
chymist, as one who was engaged in dangerous and forbidden 
pursuits, and employing the agency of the spirits of another 
world. He was accordingly plunged into the dungeons of 
that tribunal, and the fainting Inez was conducted to the vo- 
luptuous palace of the monster who sought her destruction. 


‘ The apartments were furnished in the most sumptuous and 
voluptuous manner; the silken couches swelled to the touch, and 
sunk in downy softness beneath the slightest pressure. The 
paintings and statues all told some classic tale of love, managed, 


however, with an insidious delicacy ; which, while it banished the 


grossness that might disgust, was the more calculated to excite 
the imagination. There the blooming Adonis was seen, not break- 
ing away to pursue the boisterous chase, but crowned with flowers, 
and languishing in the embraces of celestial beauty. There Acis 
wooed his Galatea in the shade, with the Sicilian sea spreading in 
halcyon serenity before them. There were depicted groups of 
fawns and dryads, fondly reclining in summer bowers, and listen- 
ing to the liquid piping of the reed; or the wanton satyrs surpris- 
ing some wood-nymph during her noontide slumber. There, too, 
on the storied tapestry, might be seen the chaste Diana, stealing, 
in the mystery of moonlight, to kiss the sleeping Endymion ; while 
Cupid and Psyche, entwined in immortal marble, breathed on each 
other's lips the early kiss of love, 
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¢ The ardent rays of the sun were excluded from these balmy 
halls; soft and tender music from unseen musicians floated around, 
seeming to mingle with the perfumes that were exhaled from a 
thousand flowers. At night, when the moon shed a fairy light 
over the scene, the tender serenade would rise from among the 
bowers of the garden, in which the fine voice of Don Ambrosio 
might often be distinguished; or the amorous flute would be heard 
alone the mountain, breathing in its pensive cadences the very 
soul of a lover's melancholy. 

‘ Various entertainments were also devised to dispel her loneli- 
ness, and to charm away the idea of confinement. Groups of 
Andalusian dancers performed, in the splendid saloons, the various 
picturesque dances of their country ; or represented little amorous 
ballets, which turned upon some pleasing scene of pastoral 
coquetry and courtship. Sometimes there were bands of singers, 
who, to the romantic guitar, warbled forth ditties full of passion 
and tenderness. 

‘ Thus all about her enticed to pleasure and voluptuousness ; 
but the heart of Inez turned with distaste from this idle mockery. 
The tears would rush into her eyes as her thoughts reverted from 
this scene of profligate splendour, to the pry but virtuous 
home from whence she had been betrayed; or if the witching 

ower of music ever soothed her into a cso Be reverie, it.was to 
dwell with fondness on the image of Antonio. But if Don Am- 
brosio, deceived by this transient calm, should attempt at such 
time to whisper his passion, she would start as from a dream, and 
recoil from him with involuntary shuddering. 

‘ She had passed one long day of more than ordinary sadness, 
and in the evening a band of these hired performers were exerting 
all the animating powers of song and dance to amuse her. But 
while the lofty saloon resounded with their warblings, and the 
light sound of feet upon its marble pavement kept time to the 
cadence of the song, poor Inez, with her face buried in the silken 
couch on which she reclined, was only rendered more wretched by 
the sound of gaiety. 

‘ At length her attention was caught by the voice of one of the 
singers, that brought with it some indefinite recollections. She 
raised her head, and cast an anxious look at the performers, who, 
as usual, were at the lower end of the saloon. One of them 
advanced a little before the others. It was a female, dressed in a 
fanciful, pastoral garb, suited to the character she was sustaining ; 
but her countenance was not to be mistaken. It was the same 
ballad-singer that had twice crossed her path, and given her mys- 
terious intimations of the lurking mischief that surrounded her. 
When the rest of the performances were concluded, she seized a 
tambourine, and tossing it aloft, danced alone to the melody of 
her own voice. In the course of her dancing she approached to 
where Inez reclined ; and as she struck the tambourine, contrived, 
dexterously, to throw a folded paper on the couch. Ines seine 
it with avidity, and concealed it in her bosom. The singing and 
dancing were at an end; the motley crew retired ; and Inez, left 
alone, 
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alone, hastened with anxiety to unfold the paper thus mysteriously 
conveyed, It was written in an agitated, and almost illegible, 
hand-writing ; ‘“‘ Be on your guard! you are surrounded by 
treachery. Trust not to the forbearance of Don Ambrosio; you 
are marked out for his prey. An humble victim to his perfidy 
gives you this warning ; she is encompassed by too many dangers 
to be more explicit.— Your father is in the dungeons of the 
inquisition !’’ ’ 

We have sketched thus much of the story of ‘ the Student 
of Salamanca,’ in order to introduce a few specimens of the 
descriptive powers of Mr. Irving, which our readers will pro- 
bably agree with us are very considerable. To pursue the 
tale would lead us too far, and tempt us, perhaps, to cull 
more flowers and steal more spices than honesty allows. Lest 
any love-sick youth, however, or tender-hearted maiden, 
should upbraid us with want of feeling in thus exciting an 
interest in the fate of Inez, and disappointing it at the most 
critical juncture, we are glad to relieve their anxiety by assur- 
ing them that the story terminates very happily; — and so here 
we take our leave. 





Art. XI. Transactions of the Association of Fellows and Licen- 
tiates of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire- 
land. Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 602. 16s. Boards. Dublin, Cum- 
ming ; London, Longman and Co. 


We have much pleasure in now presenting to our readers 
a second volume of these Transactions, and we con- 

ratulate the members of the association on the increasing 
value of their labors as they proceed. ‘To each of the papers 
here communicated we shall briefly advert. 

Case of the Operation of Paracentesis of the Thoraz. By 
Dr. N. Archer. — Eleven pints of an inodorous whey-like 
fluid were drawn off, mixed with a few solid masses; which 
latter, the author says, were discovered to be small branches 
of the bronchia in a shrivelled decayed state: but is it 
not more probable that they were portions of coagulable 
lymph, effused into the cavity of the pleura? The opening 
into the cavity of the chest continued to discharge for four 
months: but the patient ultimately gained strength, and en- 
joyed tolerably good health for three years. We are not told, 
however, in what state he was when the account was publish- 
ed. The following extraordinary explanation of the case is 


offered by Dr. A.: 


‘ It is probable, that an ulceration of the external pleura had 
taken place, and that a small lymphatic had been included in this 
ulceration, 
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ulceration, which gradually oozing its lymph into the right cavity 
of the chest, occasioned a gradual compression of the langs; 
which, in the course of the progress of the disease, must have 
been compressed into a very contracted space. It would appear 
too, as if the lungs themselves were free from ulceration, as he 
had but little cough, and but very little expectoration, which was 
perfectly mucous, and not approaching to the nature of the fluid 
drawn off.’ 


Effusion into the chest arising from erosion of a lymphatic 
vessel! That the lungs were themselves free from ulceration, 
we have no doubt: but what, then, becomes of the previous 
supposition of the author, that the small masses discharged 
through the canula in the operation were decayed portions of 
the bronchia? We beg to ask in what way the vacuity left 
in the chest by drawing off the fluid was filled up ? Is it pos- 
sible that the compressed lung could have expanded suffi- 
ciently for this purpose ? 

Two Cases of Fatal Constipation of the Bowels. By Dr. 
W. Stoker. — ‘The disease arose from a schirro-contracted 
rectum. 

Case of ruptured Uterus. By Dr. C. Frizel. — In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Dr. I’. states the proportion of cases of rup- 
ture of the uterus, during parturition, as about 1 in 940. 
The present case is then perspicuously detailed, and it im- 
presses us with a very favorable opinion of the author’s pro- 
fessional abilities. He found great difficulty in preventing 
the escape of the intestines through the wound, but at length 
succeeded by causing the edge of it to overlap the other. 
The woman happily recovered, has since had another child, 
and was in good health when the paper was drawn up. 

Case of unusual Termination of Psoas Abscess. By Dr. S. 
Wilmot. — The subject of this report was affected with a tu- 
mour at the upper part of the left thigh, which both Dr. 
Wilmot and Dr. Stoker considered as psoas abscess; and 
which seems, indeed, to have possessed sufficiently the cha- 
racters of that disease. After the interval of nearly a year, 
the tumour was found to be much increased in size, measur- 
ing nearly 14 inches in circumference at the base, and seven 
inches from the base to the apex. No sense of fluctuation 
was now perceptible, but it was elastic, and felt as if filled with 
air. By pressure, the swelling was made to recede into the 
abdomen: and when such pressure was no longer applied, it 
became again distended to its usual size, although the patient 
was laid in a horizontal position. The tumour was completely 
removed in seven weeks by means of pressure, strong astrin- 
gent lotions, and the application of a truss. Dr. W. supposes 
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that the purulent effusion had in this case been absorbed, and 
that the vessels which formerly secreted that fluid had afterward 
acquired the property of secreting air. The paper is accom- 
panied by a drawing of the tumour. 

On Apoplexia Cephalica. By Dr. W. Stoker. — Dr. S, 
proposes to divide Apoplexia Hydrecephalica of Cullen into 
two species, Apoplexia Cephalitica, and Apoplexia Hydrocepha- 
lica, designating by the former the early stage of what is 
usually termed acute hydrocephalus; and he proceeds to 
detail two cases, in which this disease existed. One of these 

roved fatal, but no effusion or disorganization of the parts 
within the skull could be detected : the other was successfully 
treated, and the patient recovered. In this latter instance, 
benefit seems to have been derived from the use of a strong 


infusion of green tea; and a case of typhus is afterward shortly . 


noticed, in which marked relief in a comatose state and 
vomiting was obtained from the same beverage : — yet green 
tea is itself emetic. ‘The treatment of the favorable case of 
acute hydrocephalus evinces promptitude and ability. 

An Essay on Dreaming, including Conjectures on the proxi-~ 
mate Cause of Sleep. By A. Carmichael, M. R.I. A. &c. — 
The writer commences this paper by considering in succes- 
sion the different theories of dreaming which have been ad- 
vanced by modern metaphysicians; and he deciares himself 
dissatisfied with all of them. ‘That they are liable to objec- 
tions and difficulties we readily admit, but we fear that the 
theory of Mr. C., however ingenious, is not free from similar 
imperfections. Sleep has by many writers been considered 
merely as a state of repose, produced by exhaustion: but he 
goes farther, and supposes that it is occasioned by the assim- 
ilating process. 

‘ The new particles have never been exercised in any mode of 
thinking. They can differ but little on their first arrival, from somany 
foreign bodies of equal dimensions ; and is it surprising, that the 
oppression occasioned by their deposition should be felt through- 
out the delicate volume of the brain, until they are perfectly as- 
similated with the other particles, and fitted like them for mental 
operations ?— a result which may, perhaps, in some measure, be 
effected by the very sleep which they induce.’ 


Thus, if we may be permitted to borrow the phraseology 
of the material psychologist, as soon as any attempt is made 
to repair and rebuild the intimate structure of the brain, it 
ceases to secrete thoughts. | Nothing can be more true than 
that long and intense exercise of the mind impedes nutrition, 
and produces emaciation and debility of the bodily frame: 


but we cannot admit that the converse of the proposition is 
correct, 
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correct, and that the processes set up to rebuild the dilapid- 
ations of the cerebral structure arrest the flow of thought, and 
induce a state of sleep. We have no evidence, as the author 
himself admits, that assimilation is not constantly going on in 
all parts of the frame. ‘The tide of blood is incessantly 
coursing through every portion of the body, and the absorbent 
vessels are as unceasingly pouring into that tide their supplies 
of fresh nutriment and decayed particles: therefore, we 
would ask, why is the deposition of new matter to be delayed 
during our waking hours, and vacuities filled up only while 
we are wrapt in sleep ? The apparatus of life, the heart, and 
other organs, are, as Mr. C. acknowleges, in uninterrupted ac- 
tivity during existence, yet the waste of their structure is as re- 
gularly and constantly supplied as the waste of any other 
part of the frame. ‘To explain this fact, as he has done, by 
asserting that their nutrition takes place during the minute in- 
tervals of their action, is to furnish materials for the over- 
throw of his theory; for in like manner might the brain be 
repaired, during the brief intervals that occur in the progress 
of thought. If the repairing of the waste of the brain 
throws us into a state of sleep, how is it that we awake? Does a 
glare of light flashing on the face, or a loud sound striking the 
membrane of the tympanum, put an instant stop to the process 
of assimilation ? or do these circumstances only prove suf- 
ficient to rouse the senses, which would have remained unin- 
fluenced by smaller stimuli? Dreaming, according to Mr. 
Carmichael, is produced merely by the activity of those parts 
of the brain which are not at the moment subjected to the 
process of assimilation; and in this manner he is led to the 
adoption of the theory of Gall, which he has amusingly illus- 
trated in the ensuing fanciful passage : 


‘ The mechanic’s imagination may rove among machinery, the 
mathematician may solve a problem, the orator pour forth un- 
studied eloquence, the poet unpremeditated verse, the wit delect- 
able jests, the musician unprecedented harmony; yet this does 
not always occur, but occasionally. If the peculiar organ happens 
to be asleep, there is no music, no wit, no poetry, no oratory, no 
mathematics, no mechanics — a different faculty may be active, 
and these individuals may wander through inextricable difficulties, 
or fly before wild beasts, or combat with enraged assailants, or dise 
solve in a cold sweat at the frightful visit of some spectre from 
the grave. It is not because the organ may have been frequently 
or recently exercised, that it is employed in a dream ; it is simpl 
because it has escaped from the trammels of sleep which still en- 
velope the remainder of the brain, or at least the senses, which 
open a communication with the external world, and supply the 
only means by which we are informed whether similar objects of 
thought are realities or illusions.’ 
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_ We beg to ask, how has any one of these supposed organs 
thus happily escaped the trammels of sleep ? Doubtless, some 
slight accident has prevented the usual repairs from being 
continued in that part of the building. 
_ Dreaming appears to us to possess many features which 
strongly ally it to some states of insanity. In both, the ideas 
succeed each other in the same strange and incongruous man- 
ner, and the mind adopts conclusions which in its waking 
hours would appear the most ridiculous and absurd. In our 
dreams, we often dispute the possibility of that which has 
occurred to our fancies, and which is in fact wholly impos- 
sible: then, perhaps, we suddenly fall into some train of 
thought entirely foreign to that which has preceded; or we 
cease to dream, and sink into a state of profound sleep. We 
suspect that,.in dreaming, none of the faculties are exempted 
from a state of activity, although imagination is that of all 
others which is most powerfully at work. We often remem- 
ber past events in our dreams, reason on the most proper 
conduct to be pursued, and combine our ideas in the strangest 
and most grotesque groupes. Nay, we are not altogether with- 
out the perception of external objects; for it is certain that 
external impressions powerfully influence our dreams. A 
sound that is not sufficient to awaken us will often divert our 
thoughts into some new and extraordinary channel; and sens- 
ations of bodily pain seldom fail to affect in a remarkable 
manner the character of our dreams. ‘The greater variety 
and distinctness of the pictures, which exhibit themselves to 
us in our morning-dreams, are no doubt to be ascribed to the 
refreshed state of the frame, and the approaching cessation of 
sleep; but they are also due in some measure to the nume- 
rous sounds which then begin to assail our ears, although 
they have not become so powerful as to break our slumbers. 
The doctrine of Gall on the organs of the brain is too unphi- 
losophical to demand from us any attempt at a formal refut- 
ation; and such a system never could have been invented by 
any man having a distinct conception of the powers of the 
human mind, or acquainted with the analysis of those desires, 
passions, and mental peculiarities, to each of which the founder 
of this system has dedicated a particular organ in the brain. 
It was not without surprise, therefore, that we read the extra- 
vagant praises of this doctrine in which Mr. C. has indulged. 
Gall and Spurzheim are compared by him to Davy and Her- 
schell: —the two latter of whom are distinguished by the 
brilliancy and stability of their discoveries; and the former 
for having ascertained the ‘ probable existence in the brain of 
upwards of thirty material organs of the mind, each of which 
is 
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is endowed with its own desire, memory, and imagination.’ ! ! 
(P.93.) The author pleads guilty to the charge of material- 
ism, in one sense of that word, but endeavors to shelter him- 
self behind the revealed doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. 

An Accoiint of the Extirpation of a Tumour of the Neck 
engaging the Parotid Gland. By Richard Carmichael, 
M.R.1.A., &c. — This very formidable tumour had pushed up 
the external ear from its situation, and measured five itches 
in breadth and the same in length. It had existed for 
fourteen years, had been once removed, but had grown 
again, and had since been partially subjected to the escharotic 
action of the arseniate of potass. There seemed every reason 
to believe that it was not of a malignant nature. — During 
the operation, a great deal of blood was lost, owing to the 
inefficacy of the pressure applied to the carotid artery. It 
was originally the intention of Mr. C. to pass a ligature under 
the main trunk of the vessel, before he proceeded to the oper- 
ation: this wise precaution, however, had not been adopted, 
and the patient was in consequence very nearly lost: but the 
wounded vessel was fortunately discovered and tied. In de- 
taching by the fingers, for the operator did not now venture to 
use the knife, that portion of the root of the tumour which 
grew from between the mastoid and the styloid processes, the 
portio dura of the seventh pair of nerves was forcibly torn 
away, in consequence of which a paralysis of that side of the 
face was induced. Another portion of its root was separated 
in like manner from the transverse process of the atlas; and 
a third was found so deeply inserted into the basis of the 
skull, that it was deemed advisable to pass a ligature around 
it, and suffer it to drop off.— A great deal of pain and consti- 
tutional disturbance followed this operation, and on the fifth 
day the patient was found muttering and delirious: but 
Mr. €. very wisely judged that this state arose only from the 
exhaustion by pain, from sleeplessness, and loss of blood, and 
accordingly endeavored to relieve it by wine and nourishment, 
He succeeded; and he remarks that an opposite treatment, 
by depletion, would in all probability have destroyed his 
patient. The wound was completely healed in 36 days from 
the operation: six months afterward, no hardness, or any 
appearance as if the disease were about to return, could be 
perceived ; and the paralytic affection of the face was consi- 
derably lessened. 

A Case on the Use of Turpentine. By Dr. Whitlock 
Nicholl. — A diseased state of the bowels, and various febrile 
symptoms, were removed by the exhibition of oil of turpen- 
tine. 

Ee 2 . Case 
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Case of Angina Pectoris. By the Same. — This very inter- 
esting and well detailed case is remarkable on account of the 
grt power which the imagination of the patient appeared to 

ave over the accession of the fit. Unfortunately, the body 
was not allowed to be inspected. 

Case of Sarcoma or Polypus in the Colon. By Edward Per- 
cival, M.B., &c. — The patient was a child of 22 months old, 
and the case ended fatally. 

Two Cases of Inflammation and Enlargement of the Pancreas. 
By the Same: — With Additional Cases. By J. Crampton, 
M.D. — We have here a very distinct and graphic illustra- 
tion of an important and interesting disease. Its symptoms 
are pain and tenderness on pressure in the region of the pan- 
creas, which are succeeded by inflammation of the ducts of 
the gall-bladder, and liver, and affection of that viscus itself: 
and the patient at length becomes dropsical. ‘To two cases 
related by Dr. Percival, two others are added by Dr. Cramp- 
ton; in one of which the disease seems to have been induced 
by exposure to cold during the use of mercury. The state of 
the salivary glands, under the administration of this mineral, 
renders the occurrence of affection of the pancreas, in such 
circumstances, very probable. In both of the cases, which 
were examined after death, the ductus communis choledochus 
was impervious, the liver much diseased, and the pancreas 
enlarged and indurated: —in one of them it contained a 
considerable abscess. 

Clinical Report on Dropsies. By J. Crampton, M.D. — 
Dr. C. has performed a most essential service to his profes- 
sional brethren, by furnishing them with these distinct and 
candid details. His paper contains an accurate report of the 
whole of the dropsical cases treated in Steevens’s Hospital, 
during one year. Of 74 in number, 35 were cured, 21 died, 
7 were relieved, 8 were not relieved, and 3 left the hospital 
from different causes. Ina great proportion of these instances, 
the disease had its origin in a more or less acute inflammation 
of the membrane of the heart, — in enlargement of that 
viscus, — in a diseased state of the valves, — or in pulmonic 
inflammation: but in some it had succeeded to fever, in others 
to diarrhoea, and in one it was dependent on a diseased state 
of the ovarium. An account of the appearances after death 
in fifteen cases is given, which fully warrants the statements 
now made. ‘The treatment pursued was chiefly depletory, 
and the experience of the author places in a very decided 
point of view the advantage of a moderate employment of 
blood-letting in dropsical diseases. It is truly astonishing to 
those who have been educated in the dread of the lancet, to 
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know how often traces of sub-acute and sometimes of acute 
inflammation are detected after death, in such affections: but 
we ought to beware of carrying this depleting plan of treat- 
ment too far, or of adopting it where the dropsy arises from 
a tuberculated state of any of the abdominal viscera. 


‘ General bleeding,’ says Dr.C. in speaking of such cases, 
‘mostly hastens the doom of the patient; local bleeding is some- 
times applicable to such cases, when the peritoneum covering the 
tuberculated liver, spleen, or pancreas, becomes inflamed. There 
is no form of dropsy in which detractions of blood are more useful 
than those where the peritoneum is inflamed, and where ascites 
follows; local bleedings after general venzsection, repeated ac- 
cording to the strength of the patient, frequently removes the in- 
flammatory state of this membrane, the vital properties of which 
have been so well appreciated by Bichat; in truth, little is then 
left after such discipline for the other remedies to accomplish in 
completing the cure of dropsy. 

‘ It is not difficult to distinguish these latter cases from those 
which attend a tuberculated liver ; in dropsy arising from inflamed 
serous membranes, the pains are superficial, and felt on pressure. 
Those from scirrhous liver are deeper seated, — the general health 
more broken, the frame more emaciated, the sediment in the urine 
of a deeper red. The urine occasionally coagulates on the appli- 
cation of heat in both instances, but not with any uniformity. The 
causes and manner in which the disease has come on, often shew 
its true nature. When its attacks are sudden after exposure to 
cold, venesection is generally advisable; when its approach is 
more gradual, after abuse in spirituous liquors, there is reason to 
suspect scirrhus, and the treatment should vary accordingly.’ 


On the choice of diuretics, Dr. C. has expressed himself to 
be somewhat indifferent; placing his chief reliance on the 
previous use of local and general blood-letting, blisters, and a 
careful adaptation of the doses and forms of those diuretic 
medicines which are most commonly in use. Mercury does 
not appear to be approved by him in any case in which a ten- 
dency to inflammation or to much irritation exists. He is 
partial to the use of the tinctures of squills and digitalis. 
Little attention is paid throughout the body of the report to 
the coagulability of the urine by heat, on which Dr. Blackall, 
in his excellent work, has placed so much dependance as a 
test of the presence of inflammation, and of the propriety of 
blood-letting in dropsy: but we are informed in an appendix, 
that the author’s trials on this point have led him to disregard 
this property of the urine. Dr. E. Percival and Dr. Reid, in 
like manner, found that they could not depend on the coagul- 
ation of the urine as an evidence of inflammation, or a guide 
in practice, — In a table appended to the present volume, a 
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brief view is giyen of 40 cases of dropsy, subsequently treated ; 
in 34 of which, the urine did not coagulate by heat, while in 
the remaining six it did: yet, in several of the former, topical 
inflammation was distinctly present. We regret to observe in 
this report many errors of the press, and several striking ins 
accuracies of language. 

Cases and Dissections illustrative of Disease of the Brain. 
By S. Black, M. D. &c. — This is a very excellent paper, and 
deserves from us a more detailed discussion than our limits will 
admit. The first case manifested external tumour on the up- 
per part of the os frontis of a young man, which at first yielded 
to local depletion and other remedies, but afterward recurred: 
-the disease proceeded slowly, and towards the close was ac- 
companied by convulsive fits, and slight mental derangement. 
After death, which took place at the end of three years, the 
pericranium was found discolored, and firmly adhering to 
the bone in the situation of the small tumour ; opposite to 
this spot, the dura mater was five times as thick as in other 
parts; and suppuration had taken place, both here and in 
several other spots in the immediate vicinity. 


‘ On the inner surface of the membrane, to a considerable ex- 
tent, and surrounding that condensed portion of it where these 
little abscesses were situated, was a distinct layer of coagulable 
lymph, as thick as a wafer. — The suppuration did not extend into 
the brain, but that organ, to the size perhaps of an orange, imme- 
diately beneath the diseased membrane, had become a soft and 
pulpy mass, in which scarcely any trace of organic structure was 
discoverable; in colour it resembled a custard ; in consistence, it 
was thicker. There was an effusion of serum into the ventricles, 
which we calculated to exceed four ounces.’ 


The four concluding dissections are cases of typhus fever, 
and they all indicate a greater or less degree of previous con- 
gestion, or inflammatory action in the brain or its membranes. 

Case of Inflammation and Abscess of the Brain attended 
with Disease of the Ear. By Dr. John O’Brien. — In this 
very interesting case, the fatal disease appears to have been 
produced by suppression of discharge from the internal ear. 
— The subsequent paper also reports a Case of Inflammation 
of the Ear, attended with Symptoms of Compression of the 
Brain. By R. Grattan, M.D., &c. 

Observations on Varix and Venous Inflammation, with In- 
structions for operating with safity to the Femoral Vein in Pop- 
liteal Aneurism. By R. Carmichael, M.R.1.A., &c. — The 
observations of Mr, C. on the subject of venous inflammation 
are interesting and instructive: but we must express our dis- 
sent from his remarks on the most eligible mode of ee 
the 
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the wounding of the femoral vein in operating for popliteal 
aneurism, since we think that the best of all instruments for 
carefully separating the vein from the artery is the nail of the 
forefinger. In answer to his strictures on the directions of 
Scarpa for this operation, we have to say that we have often 
seen the two vessels separated by the finger, and the artery 
raised on the handle of a scalpel, without the slightest bad 
consequence: whereas by employing the aneurysmal needle, 
whether introduced on the mesial side of the artery or not, 
we still hazard the wounding of the vein. Mr. Hennen’s ob- 
servation, that in fatal cases of amputation the veins of the 
stump are often inflamed, is corroborated by the experience of 
Mr. Carmichael. Five cases are also given in the paper before 
us, of the successful adoption of Mr. Brodie’s ingenious plan 
of treating varicose veins by dividing their enlarged branches. 
We cannot conclude our remarks on this subject without 
stating our conviction, that much of the failure which has 
attended operations for aneurysm, and varicose veins, has 
arisen from the total neglect or the unskilful application of the 
roller to the affected limb. 

Case of incurable Disease of the Arm, &c. By the Same, 
— This is an instance of disease resembling Phlegmasia dolens, 
produced by the voluntary introduction of needles into the 
palm of the hand. Amputation close to the shoulder-joint 
became necessary, and the patient recovered. 

On the Origin of Intestinal Worms, particularly the Ascaris 

ermicularis. By Dr. J. M. Barry. — A gentleman and his 
family, residing near Macromp in the south of Ireland, were 
afflicted with Ascarides Vermiculares ; and insects similar in 
every respect, except the darkness of their color, were found 
in abundance in the water of the spring from which the house 
was supplied. The local origin of this disease was farther 
proved by the appearance of the complaint in strangers after 
a short residence at the place, and by the relief experienced 
by the family in question when they removed to a distance 
from it. 

Medical Report of the Fever-Hospital and House of Reco- 
very, Cork Strect, for 1816 ; with some Account of the succeed- 
ing Epidemic. By Dr. W. Stoker. — We have to regret that 
Dr. Stoker was not allowed sufficient time to digest his mate- 
rials for this report, or space to detail his observations ; and 
that he has added to the difficulties thus occasioned, by enter- 
ing into general discussions on the origin of epidemic fever, 
and on the merits of particular modes of treatment. He is 
still hostile to the use of the lancet in fever: but we see 
plainly that his opinions on this subject have already under- 
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gone a manifest revolution, although they are not yet so ma~ 
tured in their new form as to allow him to express himself on 
this point in clear and decided language. In illustration of 
his practice in the late epidemic, he has given a tabular view 
of the state of the Cork-Street Fever-Hospital, during the 
months of July and August, 1818; and of 471 patients, he lost 
during that period only four by fever, one by dropsy, and one 
by hydrocephalus, making in all only six. ‘The average num- 
ber of days during which the persons remained in the hospital 
was 94. The treatment seems to have consisted chiefly in pur- 
gatives and antimonials: wine or spirits were given only to 
86: not more than 21 were bled generally; and 36 had blood 
drawn by leeches or cupping. ‘These results are most highly 
creditable to Dr. S.; though the period, which his return 
embraces, is very much too short to warrant us in drawing 
any general conclusions. ‘The paper throughout shews evi- 
dent marks of hurry in its composition, and is altogether an 
unfavorable specimen of the labors of this able and zealous 
physician. 

Medical Report of the Sick Poor Institution for the Year 
1817. . By Dr. J. O’Brien. — We have in this report a very 
striking and melancholy picture of the wretched condition of 
a large portion of the numerous population within the dis- 
trict of the Sick Poor institution. The usefulness of this 
humane establishment has been still farther extended by in- 
grafting on it another, not less benevolent in its purpose: viz. 
the Dorset Nourishment Dispensary, for distributing Food, 
Cordials, and Fuel to the Sick Poor. Ireland affords indeed 
a vast field for the exercise of charity: but the sufferings of 
her poor are so intense, and the cry of misery which ascends 
is so piercing, that the philanthropist must possess no common 
firmness and courage to be enabled to proceed undauntedly in 
his benevolent exertions. Some excellent remarks are given 
by Dr. O’B. on the judicious and enlightened adoption of 
blood-letting in fever; and a succinct and satisfactory account 
is furnished by him, of. the other diseases prevalent within 
the bounds of the institution during the year 1817. | 

Medical Report of the Fever- Hospital, Cork-Street, Dublin, 
containing an Account of the Progress of the present Epidemic. 
By Dr. F. Barker. — Here again we are presented with the 
same deplorable details of the sufferings of the poor of Dub- 
lin. The heart sickens at such recitals: but we would con- 
sole ourselves with reflecting on the good which may flow 
from evil, — on the benefits which are likely to arise from the 
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‘ The wants of the poor have become known, at a time and 
under circumstances of great urgency. The humanity of the 
upper classes has been called into action, and most benevolently 
exerted. Legislative interference has been obtained to aid the 
public in putting a stop to the present calamity, and preventing its 
future recurrence. Enlarged views have been acquired respecting 
the progress and prevention of fever, and an evil which threatened 
formidable consequences has been at least comparatively mitigated. 
If such effects of the epidemic should gradually lead to an im- 
provement in the habits, feelings, and condition of the whole com- 
munity, that which to our narrow conceptions appears a calamity 
may thus become a signal benefit, and prove the means of intro- 
ducing health and happiness in the place of disease and misery.’ 


Dr. B. is disposed to consider the epidemic fever as pro- 
duced by contagion, imported from the continental countries 
suffering under the ravages of war: but he has only succeed- 
ed in shewing that war brings pestilence in its train, as the 
effect of the extreme privation and misery which it produces. 
The fever in Ireland did not appear first at the out-ports, and 
never prevailed to any extent among the troops stationed in 
that island. — The Doctor is a friend to the moderate use of 
the lancet in fever, but does not consider the disease as one of 
the Phlegmasia. He has given a very interesting statement 
from Dr. Macartney, as the result of that gentleman’s dissec- 
tions of those who had died of typhus. In such cases, con- 
gestion and serous effusion were almost the only marks of 
disorganization in the viscera, which that eminent anatomist 
was able to detect. 

A scale of the medium temperature in London and Dub- 
lin, during the spring, summer, and autumn of 1815 and 
1816, is added to this volume, which shews that Ireland 
enjoys the more equable and milder temperature of the two. 
Scales have also been constructed by Dr. B., exhibiting the 
progress of the epidemic, drawn from the monthly lists of 
discharges from the Dublin hospitals, during nine months of 
1817; and of the mortality during the same period. The 
greatest number of discharges occurred at the end of August, 
when they amounted to about 2750; and the highest morta- 
lity was in the end of September, when it rose to 114 in the 
month. ‘The benevolence, sound judgment, and excellent 
spirit of observation, evinced throughout this report, lead us 
to look forwards with agreeable and anxious anticipation to the 
perusal of the work of Doctors Barker and Cheyne on the 


Epidemic of Ireland, which we have not yet found leisure to 
take up. 
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Art. XII, A Visit to North America, and the English Settlements 
in the Illinois, with a Winter-residence at Philadelphia, &c, 
By Adlard Welby, Esq., South Rauceby, Lincolnshire. 8yo, 
pp- 224. and 14 Plates, 10s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


1821. 


PousuEp surfaces betray the slightest scratches, or 7wbs; and 
Mr. Welby is impatient of the little vexations which he 
encounters at inns and lodging houses. ‘The waiter at an inn 
in England would open the door of his post-chaise and receive 
him with twenty bows, while the landlady’s smiles and curt- 
sies announce the warmth and sincerity of her welcome: but 
the tavern-keeper of America knows that his guests alight at 
his house for their own indispensable accommodation, and he 
feels that he confers advantage as well as receives it. Hig 
servants, too, are paid by him, and look not to his guests for an 
additional fee: so that, if the traveller obtains any thing more 
than common civility from them, it is purely gratuitous. A 
tavern-keeper at Pittsburg brought to Mr. W. some dirty- 
wine-glasses, stinking of whiskey: out of a pitcher of water 
he poured some into a glass, shook it, threw the water into 
the tray on which the wine stood, and walked away satisfied 
with this proof of his cleanliness ; and a female, in order to 
brush away the flies while Mr. W. was at supper, flourished 
over his head her well-used pocket-handkerchief. Complaints 
also of dirt, indifference of servants, and the ‘ frying of pro- 
visions in. butter till the stomach turns even at the very smell,’ 
fill too many pages of this volume. ‘The author dislikes the 
Americans, and discourages emigration: but he makes this re- 
mark: ‘ it appears that the man who should emigrate to this 
country to spend an income might not gain by the change: 
it’ is equally evident that the individual who goes to make 
money may be benefitted.’ We apprehend that this is an im- 
portant concession: for those only who want to ‘ make 
money’ are likely to emigrate from their own countries, not 
those who have enough to spend at home. 

The sole object of Mr. Welby’s visit to the Illinois was ¢ to 
ascertain the actual prospects of the emigrating agriculturist, 
mechanic, and commercial speculator.’ It was a little dis- 
couraging that, before he had passed through the State of 
Ohio, on his way to the Western Paradise,” he met a large 
party of settlers returning to New York, which they had left 
a year and half before: who stated that they had purchased a 
fine fertile tract of land about 40 miles from the river Illinois, 
and near its confluence with the Mississippi, and had settled 
on it in the preceding summer: but that, having lost eight of 
their party by dysentery, fever and ague, the remainder had 
taken 
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taken alarm, quitted their purchase, and returned home with 
the loss of all their time, and almost all their money. The 
Americans, however, are of a very migratory character : 
‘«* A river or a sea 
Is to them a dish of tea, 
And a kingdom bread and butter.” 


Before they have fairly given themselves time to settle in one 
place, they rove on to ‘another, five hundred or a thousand 
miles distant; and, like flocks of sheep, they go in search of 
fresh pasture before the first is fed down. — T he price of land 
in Kentucky, in the neighbourhood of its very capital, Frank- 
fort, and Lexington, is about one-sixth of what it was three 
years ago. Good land then sold for 600 dollars per acre, 
and may now be bought for 25; while yery considerable 
tracts are to be had between these towns for five or six dollars 
per acre. In their search after gain, the Americans lose all 
considerations of comfort or attachment to home: 


‘ He makes a pig-inclosure of logs, a stable of the same, opea 
to all the winds and to the poultry, and if his log-house will kee 
out the worst of the weather it is sufficient: and thus, with cack 
buildings, with just as much corn and fother as will keep him, his 
family, and his stock, the settler passes his indolent days; smok- 
ing under the shed of his habitation, and waiting for some good 
offer for what he terms his improvement; when he immediatel 
loads his waggon with his furniture and family, and without the 
shadow of regret leaves his abode to seek some other equally 
uncomfortable.’ 


‘Tavern-keepers are frequently representatives in congress, 
colonels, majors, ’squires, captains, and physicians. An 
American, says Mr. W., may be proud of his liberty, but the 
pride of a gentleman never ‘stands in the way of a profitable 
speculation ; * idleness only is here a disgrace, and if a man 
of a liberal education finds that his profession will not suf- 


ficiently remunerate him, it is thought right that he should 


seek profit in trade.’ ‘This compliment to the aood sense of 
the Americans will wear well, and comes from one who is 
not disposed to think very highly of them. 

Mr. Welby is angry at being cheated by a blacksmith, 
who charged him § ten dollars for eight new horse-shoes, 
steel toes, and eight removes,’ — as iF travellers, and par- 
ticularly foreigners, were not overcharged in all countries. 
Then he tells a story’of a man who was murdered by some of 
his neighbours, an occurrence not very uncommon in England 
or Ireland; and because he * happened not to hear that any 
punishment was ever talked of,’ he exclaims, ‘ such is the 
state 
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state of things in this Western Paradise, a beautiful garden 
from the hands of nature, and with but a little industry a 
most desirable country to dwell in.... with a people who do not 
shoot each other!’ Yet within ten pages we find Mr. W. so 
excessively irritated at one of his guides, who had deceived 
him about the character of a road which was very rough in- 
stead of being smooth, and which jolted his carriage, that he 
says, * I became so enraged at the man’s deception, that had 
he given me the least provocation J should have shot him? 
The poor fellow seems to have known with whom he had to 
deal, and ‘ luckily avoided this, — by keeping a little in ad- 
vance, and mildly calling out, now and then, to direct the 
way. (p. 103.) 

Of the English settlement at Illinois, this writer’s account 
is just such as any one would expect from a traveller whose 
touchy temperament breaks forth at every turn of the wheel. 
He pretends to be disappointed, though it is clear that he ex- 
pected nothing: but every thing disgusts and annoys him. 
From Mr. Flower, — whose account of the settlement we shall 
presently notice, — who has resided there some years, and gives 
avery different representation of it, — he received every atten- 
tion and hospitality ; and to his exertions its very existence 
through the winter of 1818 is ascribed. Mr. Birkbeck, on 
the contrary, is represented as having even declined to give 
him a little water, (p.111.), and is accused of having pub- 
lished direct and wilful falsehoods about its prosperity, 
(pp. 117, 118, &c.); of having made plausible representations 
to induce others to seek fortune and independence where they 
are not to be found; and of having ‘ led people into this wil- 
derness, where, for any thing he has done, they may in vain 
look around for the expected shelter ....in short he seems only 
to have thought of himself, and to have falsified his public 
promises,’ (pp. 119, 120.) These and others of a similar na- 
ture are very heavy charges, which it is out of our power 
either to corroborate or rebut. We can only say that, in 
addition to the natural repugnance to credit such accusations 
against a man of character and talent, we have not seen these 
allegations urged by others whom we consider as better au- 
thorities than Mr. Welby, namely, those residents in the 
settlement who have favored us with their accounts of it. 

Returning with disgust from his western excursion, the 
traveller passed a winter at Philadelphia; and he properly 
expresses much satisfaction at seeing the various sectaries 
moving towards their respective places of worship on Sundays, 
in the most perfect amity with each other; ‘ thus forming an 
exception to the rest of the globe.’ (P. 177.) Yet in the very 
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next page we have the following remark, equally illiberal and 
insulting: ‘ while they (the people of the United States) talk 
of the moral and religious principle; of true liberty, honesty, 
&c.; their actions belie their words, and make them appear @ 
nation of unprincipled Atheists ; by the bye, a description of 
people, perhaps, more general over the world than we might 
be inclined to allow ; people who outwardly profess belief in 
a Creator and future Judge of our actions, yet whose daily 
acts contradict their professions.’ Of what religious sect Mr. 
Welby may be, we know not: but the benignant spirit of 
true Christianity certainly did not guide the pen of him who 
could outrage the feelings of a whole people, by uttering the 
calumnious paragraph which we have just transcribed. Let 
him read the beautiful chapter of Mr. Irving’s ‘* Bracebridge 
Hall”* intitled * The Author’s Farewell,” and blush for his 
offence against America. 





Art. XIII. Two Years’ Residence in the Settlement of the English 
Prairie, in the Illinois Country, United States, &c. &c. By 
John Woods. 8vo. pp. 310. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1822. 


Art. XIV. Letters from the Illinois, 1820, 1821, containing an 
Account of the English Settlement at Albion and its Vicinity, 
and a Refutation of various Misrepresentations. By Richard 
Flower. With a Letter from M. Birkbeck; and a Preface and 
Notes by Benjamin Flower.. 8vo. 2s.6d. Ridgway. 1822. 


N the first of these tracts, we have the plain unornamented 
“~ journal of a man who seems to have had no object in view 
but to tell “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth :’” — he does not disgust us with any affectation of sen- 
timent, or attempt at high-flown description f but all is sober 
narrative. Mr. Woods emigrated with his family to the 
western wilds of America in the hope and expectation, 
doubtless, of improving his condition, but without indulging 
in those idle visions of unalloyed felicity, which have ter- 
minated in the frightful realities of misery and disappoint- 
ment to many hapless adventurers. 

Mr. W. pitched his tent in the Illinois, one of the youngest 
of the American States: the Ohio washing its southern bor- 
der for 160 miles from the mouth of the Wabash to the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, and separating it from Kentucky : 
the Mississippi bounding it for 600 miles on the west, and di- 
viding it from the state of Missouri; and the Wabash flowing 





* See Art. X. of this Review. 
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round its eastern border, and separating it from Indiana. The 
length of the Illinois, from north to south, is more than 300 
miles, and its mean breadth 200 ; its southern point (the apex 
of its triangular form) is the mouth of the Ohio; and it is 
estimated to contain 33,280,000 acres, with a population, 
rapidly increasing, of 70,000 persons. A reference to the 
map shews it to “be remarkably well situated for navigation ; 
for not only is it bounded by the magnificent rivers already 
mentioned, but it is intersected by the river Illinois, which 
runs more than 800 miles through the state, by the Kaskaskia, 
which runs 150, and by many other considerable streams that 
empty themselves into some of the larger rivers. 

The Prairies, as they are called, or the meadow-land, vary 
in size from a few acres to the Grand Prairie, which is more 
than 200 miles in length, and between 20 and 30 in breadth. 
The English Prairie is situated 45 miles north of the Big 
Wabash, and contains about 10,000 acres. Mr. Birkbeck’s 
settlement at Wanborough hehades 25 cabins, a tavern, a 
store or two, and several “lodging. houses; together with car- 
penters, bricklayers, smiths, wheelwrights, &e. a taylor, and 
a butcher. Water is scarce in these prairies: Mr. B. found 
a tolerably good spring at six feet depth, but several of the 
wells lately dug have little water in them. The country is 
represented as very healthy, yet this deficiency of water is 
a grievous inconvenience ; the creeks in the woods and 
prairies being exhausted in a dry season, except a few deep 
holes that are well shaded. The soil found in digging wells 
is, first a clay under the vegetable mould, then sand-stone, 
and lastly clay-slate, through which no person has penetrated, 
though some have dug 50 and 60 feet, without finding water. 
A well at Birks’s Prairie is strongly tinctured with Glauber’s 
salts, and another with sulphur; and there are several salt-licks ; 
which horses, cattle, and pigs frequent, ‘ and the earth is worn 
away by their licking it’ ‘The buffaloes and elks which, 
seven or eight years ago, were very numerous, have now re- 
ceded to the larger prairies. Many cabins, as they are called, 
belonging to the Americans, have neither ceiling nor win- 
dows, and some of them no floor, — nothing but the bare 
earth; and some are not mudded, but open on all sides. 
Locks to doors are nearly unknown, but wooden bolts are 
common among the English. If man is satisfied with such 
accommodation, it is not surprizing that the cattle which be- 
long to him are generally left abroad in the winter, with no 
other shelter than the leafless trees. Mr. Woods says that he 
has seen no barn in any part of the Knglish settlement; nor 
are there any granaries, except corn-cribs, with a few poultry- 
houses, 
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houses, and stables. A hay-rack is not common: the horses 
being indulged only with a manger, made out of a hollow 
tree, the ends stopped up with wood or clay. 

In a country so thinly peopled, we expected to hear of 
many things cheaper than they are represented to be. Land, 
for instance, we should have imagined to bear a nominal price 
only, like an acre of water in the Atlantic or of ice in New 
Georgia: but we find Mr. Woods giving 1082. sterling for 
162 acres, of which 40 or 50 were wood-land, and the rest 
prairie, uncultivated, and without a building on them. He 
also paid 47/. 5s. for three horses, such as might have been had 
in England for less money. Oxen and cows are cheap, and 
consequently beef and veal: but the insufficiency of water urges 
cattle to stray away for a supply, and the practice of giving 
them salt must incite a very inconvenient thirst in the poor 
animals. Beasts are much lighter than in England, and their 
flesh not so firm: the sheep, likewise, are very inferior; and 
their wool, like themselves, is coarse, and sometimes of a hairy 
nature. Few of the American flocks exceed twenty sheep ! * 
which are inclosed at night to protect them from wolves. 
They are kept for the sake of the wool alone, bad as it is; 
the Americans holding mutton in such contempt that they 
say, * people who eat it belong to the family of wolves;” and 
many of them, who in summer are short of meat, would live 
on bread for a month rather than eat mutton, veal, ‘rabbit, 
goose, or duck. Wool, with very little regard to its fineness, 
sells for half-a-dollar per pound, or about double the value of 
the best wool now in England. Pigs are numerous, but from 
very hard keep do not rise to much weight: they run wild in 
the woods, and are left to shift for themselves, except that now 
and then a little salt is given to them. During the summer, 
when herbs and grass are dry, and before the masts begin to 
fall, it is impossible, says Mr. W., to describe how exces- 
sively poor they are; and bears and wolves take great liberties 
with them. Pork is about 2}d.a pound: the price for which 
at ts now selling in England. Poultry are abundant and cheap; 
the Americans keeping geese and ducks for their feathers only, 
and not ior sale or to be eaten. ‘They pick them six or eight 
times in a year, nearly naked, except their wings. 

Among the wild animals that roam in these prairies, which 
have been described in seductive language by many land-job- 
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* Not so the flocks of the English settlers. Mr. Flower, whose 
pamphlet is also before us, says that his flock consists of 400; and 
that the breeding of sheep has succeeded to his utmost wishes 
and expectations. Both these writers agree as to the great salu- 
brity of the climate, in the prairies of the Llinois country. 
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bers and settlers who are very naturally desirous to attract more 
company, are bears, wolves, panthers, wild cats, foxes, ra- 
coons, and squirrels; to which, however, must be added the 
more valuable quadrupeds, deer, buffaloes, elks, beavers, ot- 
ters, and rabbits. Squirrels, those beautiful but mischievous 
little animals, are so numerous, that eight Americans having 
one day a squirrel-hunt for a small wager, each party of four 
took a different route, and three of them hunted on and near 
Mr. Woods’s land, when the number killed by the winning 
party was 152, and by the losing party 141, making a total of 
293. Although more than a hundred were killed on Mr. W.’s 
farm, the slaughter did not appear materially to lessen the num- 
ber. — Deer are not abundant: they generally weigh from 60 to 
100lbs., and sell for about a dollar each without their skins: 
a skin is worth 50 cents, or hundred parts of a dollar; and 
their horns, though large, are deemed of no value. Rabbits 
are smaller than in England: they do not burrow in the 
ground, but, when hunted, run into hollow trees, so that an 
axe is necessary in a rabbit-hunt. Jattle-snakes and copper- 
headed snakes are so common, that the wild beasts and reptiles 
are scarcely more dreaded than they are in England when un- 
der the custody of Mr. Polito: so true is it that ‘ familiarity 
breeds contempt.” ‘The feathered creation are represented 
as not being so numerous as in England: some of them have 
beautiful plumage, but not many are birds of song. Tur- 
keys of 18 or 20lbs. weight are to be bought sometimes for as 
many pence: Prairie-fowls are a kind of grouse, with dark 
flesh, well flavored; and the flavor of quails is here very 
fine: wild-geese, wild-ducks, wood-cooks, snipes, mocking- 
birds, &c. are also frequently found. 

Vegetation is exceedingly rapid. ‘The author says, ‘ some 
peas | planted on the 1st of April were quite ripe for seed by 
the middle of June: and French-beans were also fit for seed 
in June. ‘There was some snow and smart frost with scarce 
any thing green on the Ist of April, yet on the 6th of May 
there were ripe strawberries in Birks’s prairie.’ Very little 
wheat has hitherto been grown in the English prairie, 
though it is extremely prolific ; a single bushel per acre being 
sufficient seed. Indian corn is much more extensively culti- 
vated by the Americans, and is said to be rising in the estim- 
ation of Europeans, except as bread-corn. It produces from 
60 to 80 bushels per acre, usually, but much larger crops are 
occasionally returned. ‘The woods and prairies supply many 
fruits, some of them excellent. Pomegranates, melons, and 
particularly water-melons, grow to a large size: and straw- 
berries and various sorts of nuts are found in great profusion. 
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Mr. Woods says that his American neighbours are extremely 
litigious; and that he has ‘ known a law-suit brought for a 
piggin or pail of the value of 25 cents (1s. 1}d.)’ Another 
failing in their character is drunkenness, in which state they 
are very quarrelsome. They are also rapacious in making 
bargains, and not very punctual in their payments. Stern 
republicans themselves, they hold negroes in the utmost con- 
tempt, regarding and treating both them and the Indians as 
an inferior race of beings. 

On the whole, we consider this little book as exceedingly 
well worth the attention of those who are meditating an emi- 
gration to the western settlements of America. ‘The writer 
states that he does ‘ not invite any one to leave England and 
come hither; for although well pleased with the exchange of 
countries myself, another might not be so.’ There is no want 
of tradesmen: but a man with some property, and a large 
family, may perhaps do better than in England; and he who 
goes there with a fortune —if that be an imaginable case — 
may by successful purchases lay the foundation of much 
greater wealth. Hard-working and sober people are more 
likely to settle with advantage than any others. 





Just as we had finished the perusal of Mr. Woods’s book, 
the pamphlet of Mr. Flower was put into our hands: in the 
second page of which we have a corroboration of the preva- 
lent want of water in the English settlement, though the 
drought is represented as having been unusually great at the 
time of which the writer is speaking. Mr. Flower’s son hav- 
ing found a fine and ‘ inexhaustible’ spring, however, only 
eight feet deep, he engaged to furnish the settlement with 
water at a quarter-dollar per barrel, having about two miles 
to carry it. This fortunate supply allayed at once the discon- 
tent and the thirst: but if the assertion be true, ‘ that the 
finest water is every where to be raised by digging from 20 to 
30 feet,’ however inconvenient may be this operation to a new 
settlement, it is by no means an important difficulty. ‘The 
general tenor of Mr. Flower’s statement is certainly more 
encouraging than that of Mr. Woods; and we should advise 
an attentive perusal of them both to any person who is pro- 
jecting an emigration. Mr. Birkbeck has opened a place of 
worship at Wanborough, in which he officiates, reading 
the Church of England Service. Religious worship is now 
regularly performed also every Sunday at Albion, where 
the ‘ reformed or Unitarian Liturgy, the Scriptures, and Ser- 
mons from the best English writers,’ are read in a plain neat 
building, which also serves as a library-room. To Mr.. 
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Flower himself the settlers at Albion are indebted for 
having brought them together on the Sabbath for Divine 
worship, and the effects of this holy communion are repre- 
sented to have been most conspicuous in ameliorating their 
manners and habits. 

Female servants are much wanted, on account of the fre- 
quency of marriage, which is constantly withdrawing them 
from their situations; and for farming laborers the demand is 
much greater than the supply : — an inconvenience which will 
soon remedy itself. Exempt from tythes, taxes, and poor’s 
rate, a person with 100/. a-year lives in affluence at Albion, 
and: steady laborers or mechanics can work themselves into 
plenty. ‘I know two instances,’ says Mr. F. ‘ of females 
who earn from six to eight dollars a-week by their needles.’ 
No wonder, then, that there is a scarcity of female servants. 

A considerable part of this pamphlet is taken up in effa- 
cing the unfavorable impressions which some writers have en- 
deavored to produce — from interested motives, according to 
Mr. Flower, — relative to the climate of the settlement, and the 
character and habits of the settlers themselves. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1822. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 15. Observations on the Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, to whom the Petitions complaining of 
the depressed State of the Agriculture of the United Kingdom 
were referred in the Session of 1821. By George Webb Hall, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. pp. 156. 3s. sewed. Sherwood and Co. 
We see nothing in these Observations which tempts us to dissert 

on them at length, particularly after the elaborate notice that we 

have taken of the Report itself to which they refer. The everlasting 
changes which Mr. Hall rings on three or four cracked bells are 
perfectly grating to the ear. That which he says in one page will 
be found in almost every other, and all that he says in any of 
them will be found in his former pamphlets. The agriculturists 
have in him a very zealous chairman, but we cannot compliment 
either his discretion or his sagacity. He pretends that he does not 
ask for the exclusion of any commodity which may be grown in 
this island ; ‘ no not one;’ and the utmost extent of his prayer is 
that the agriculturists may cultivate at par with the cheapest coun- 
try in the world! (P. 58.): the meaning of which (as explained in 

p. 33.) is, that the import of corn, and of every other article of 

British growth, should be subject to such a fixed and ean ow 
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duty as may compensate to the British grower the difference of 
expence at which his corn, &c. can be raised and brought te 
market, and the expence of its production and bringing to market 
in other countries. He estimates the general difference in value 
between the cost of production of wheat in poorer countries and 
this to be from 35 to 40 shillings a quarter; and thereftre, to 
make security doubly sure, he recommends a permanent duty of 
40 shillings per quarter on the importation of foreign wheat : then 
gravely asking whether he can be charged with demanding its 
exclusion ? —as if he did not know that such a duty would be to 
all intents and purposes exclusive and prohibitory ! The last agri- 
cultural committee has adopted this preposterous policy, and 
recommended the imposition of an uniform duty on foreign corn, 
equivalent to the difference between its cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production here, “ as preferable to any modifica- 
tion of regulations depending upon average prices with an ascend- 
ing and descending scale of duties.” Thus, it seems, Mr. Hall has 
made a very powerful convert: but Mr. Ricardo has well exposed 
the monstrous absurdity of this reasoning. If the principle, says 
he, be consistently followed, there is no commodity whatever 
which we can raise at home that we should ever import from 
abroad: we should cultivate beet-root, and make our own sugar, 
and impose a duty on the importation of sugar equal to the diffe- 
rence of expence in growing sugar here, and growing it in the 
East or West Indies. We should also erect hot-houses, and raise 
our own grapes for the purpose of making wine, and protect the 
maker of wine by the same course of policy. 

Either this doctrine is untenable in the case of corn, or it is to 
be justified in all other cases. Mr. Hall’s forty shillings duty 
would be positive ruin to the farmers, as well as to the rest of the 
community ; and under a free trade, the price of corn in any two 
countries could not materially differ more than the expencés 
attending the transportation of it from one to the other. If an 
abundant harvest reduced the price in one, the superfluous pro 
duce would find a vent in the other: — but, under prohibitory or 
high protecting duties, a fall in price in consequence of an abun- 
dant harvest must be ruinous to the grower, because he caniiot 
relieve himself by exportation. Mr. Hall says that there is @ 
difference of 35 or 40 shillings in the cost of producing wheat in 
England and in the corn-countries of the Continént, and he would 
accordingly have a permanent duty to that amount on its import- 
ation. On every occasion, therefore, of abundant hafvests in 
England, Mr. Ricardo has observed that corn must actually fall 
40s. (the total value of it is not at the present moment more thai 
that sum), before it can be the interest of any party to export it. 

It appears to us, and we have said so a hundred times, that it 
is the interest of this country to reduce the necessaries of life as 
nearly as possible to a level with the value of them in the other 
great kingdoms of Europe. This can be effected only by reducing 
the cost of production; and that cain be accomplished only by a 
very large remission of public expenditure. Our manufacturers will 
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then be able to produce cheaper, and foreign nations to employ all 
the productive classes of society in England with reciprocal ad- 
vantage ; while any superabundance in the produce of our soil, 
which it may please Providence to bestow, may be made service- 
able by exportation to some other states, either in Europe or Ame- 
rica. Mr. Hall wants high prices: but the consumers of corn in 
England could not pay high prices ; and, if they existed, we should 
resently be in the unhappy state in which Ireland now is, starving 
in the midst of plenty. Ireland is not destitute of the necessaries 
of life: on the contrary, from the centre of the famished districts 
it is constantly exporting provisions. What then? The laboring 
classes, having no employment, have no wages to buy the provi- 
sions with which they are surrounded: their will to earn is frus- 
trated ; and their utmost efforts avail not to support their families 
by their labor. Mr. Hall does not foresee these consequences, 
which appall us in looking at his measures. He offers, however, 
one suggestion in which we entirely concur. It is alleged by him, 
and his disciples, that all the principal branches of manufacturing 
and commercial industry are protected against foreign competition 
by prohibitory, or at least by high duties; and the agriculturists 
contend that their industry, being at least of equal importance, 
should enjoy equal protection. In reply, it is stated by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, who drew up the first Report, that it may be doubted whe- 
ther (with the exception of silk) any of our considerable manufac- 
tures derive benefit from this assumed protection in the markets of 
this country; and he argues, strongly, — how could the foreign 
manufactures of cotton, of wool, or of hardware, compete with 
our own in this country, when it is notorious that we can afford to 
undersell them in the products of those great branches of our 
manufacturing industry, even in their own markets : notwithstand- 
ing that cotton and wool are subject to a direct duty on import- 
ation, (not drawn back on their export in a manufactured state,) 
as well as to all the indirect taxation which affects capital in these 
branches, in common with that capital which is employed in rais- 
ing the productions of the soil? Mr. Hall says, very properly, if 
such be the honest and real opinion of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, if they really believe that these high protecting duties 
are inoperative and a dead letter, let them be immediately removed : 
then will those who are advocates for the freedom of trade ‘ not 
only evince the sincerity of their professions, but they will also 
remove from agricultural petitioners every pretence for those 
heart-burnings and jealousies on account of this unequal protec- 
tion, which will otherwise be perpetually objected to it on account 
of the unnatural preference and partiality which it evinces.’ 
(P. 127.) 


Art. 16. Notices on Political Economy ; or an Enquiry concern- 
ing the Effects of Debts and Taxes; of the State of the Cur- 
rency and Exchange; and of the Balance of Trade, as they 
operate on the Community, considered as a Whole. 8vo. pp. 77. 
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We certainly perused half of this pamphlet under the mistake 
that it was a jeu d’esprit ; and the author won our plaudits by the 
inimitable gravity with which he ascribed to the national debt and 
taxes the wealth and prosperity of this kingdom. Not a lord of 
the treasury, not the chancellor of the exchequer, not a secretary 
of state, in extolling the blessings of a large expenditure, could 
have preserved a more immovable solemnity of countenance ; and 
we often gave him credit for a command of muscles in himself 
which mainly contributed to the discomposure of our own: we 
thought it was Grimaldi playing Lear. Proceeding, however, in 
a very merry mood, some misgivings now and then crossed us 
that, after all, the author was in earnest! This was such a damper, 
— such a kill-joy, —that we hardly know how to forgive him: 
but, being of a placable disposition, and feeling conscious that our 
own relish for a little irony and satire might have contributed to 
the delusion, we are not disposed to bear malice, although we 
have been thus cheated of a joke. We must state, then, that these 
and divers other doctrines equally soothing are to be found incul- 
cated in the ‘ Notices on Political Eccnomy.’ In whatever light 
the subject is regarded, says this ‘ingenious gentleman, ‘ it will 
appear quite clear that taxation never can have injured the com- 
munity considered as a whole, but on the contrary, by encreasing 
demand, has been a great spur to industry and has thus contributed 
to encrease the amount of our wealth.’ (p,6.) Though every de- 
scription of persons is materially benefited by taxation, the labor- 
ing classes are blessed by its effects in an especial manner, the 
whole of the income of government (it seems) being divided among 
them: for'all seamen, soldiers, mechanics, artificers, and laborers 
in the civil and military departments of government are so man 
men taken out of the market for labor, the consequence of ave | 
is that its price is enhanced to those that remain. (p.8.) § It is, 
however, chiefly the expenditure of the loans contracted by 
government to which we have been indebted for the immense 
encrease of our wealth during the last 27 years. The money of 
the stock-holder has been spread over all the lands, and all the 
trades, and all the manufactures of the country,’ &c. &c. (p.-10.) 
The author advises government to regulate the wages of labor in 
every species of employment; ‘ until the legislature shall be 
pleased to fix a minimum to the wages of labour, comparative 
misery must be the lot, as it ever has been, of the most numerous 
class of society.’ (p. 22. and 23.) What! notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages which this class derives in so especial a manner from 
taxation ? 

The author sports some whimsical and very original notions 
about currency, and the standard of value. We cannot go 
into the minuli@: but it may suffice to say that he wishes govern- 
ment to become the only coiners or fabricators of money in the 
country ; all bank-notes issued by individuals or corporations 
being immediately suppressed, and an equal amount put in circu- 
lation by government. The quantity of these notes is to be positively 
restrained by law to such as it is at present, or within certain 
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defined limits, and they are to be made legal tender ; added to 
which the currency is to be of such a nature that i will circulate 
no where but in this country. (p. 48.51, 52.) Is it very surprizing 
to the reader, after these specimens, that we gave the author 
credit for a. good joke, instead of a grave sermon? His visions 
of the future glory of England are superlatively magnificent. The 
exports of Ireland to Great Britain must greatly exceed her im- 
ports from it: as a large portion of the income raised in that 
country is expended in this by the numerous Irish families who 
reside in England ; ‘ and such may also, probably, be one day the 
relative situation of this country and France. Should the Bourbons 
become Protestants, there would be nothing to stand in the way 
of the union of the two crowns; — and in such a case, there was no 
argument employed to prove the expedience of the union of 
Treland with Great Britain that would not equally apply to show 
the expedience of an union of the latter with France; and the 
parliament of the United Kingdoms would, of course, claim the 
game power that was excrted by the parliament of Ireland.’ (p. 64.) 


** Visions of glory ! spare our aching sight !”’ 


POETRY. 


Art. ¥7. Italy, a Poem. Part the First. 12mo. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 

The endless mutability of fashion is never better illustrated than 
in our modern poetry. There was a time when the Muses in- 
habited an elevated and ethereal! region, accessible only to a 
favored few, through ramparts and fastnesses which it was not 
given to all to penetrate. Rarely did those celestial beings deign 


te visit the plain, to mingle their sacred forms in homely scenes, 


er to lower the exalted tones of their lyre to the description of 
Kittle things and every-day occurrences. In our own age, however, 
this singular revolution has happened, that poetry has wholly laid 
aside her antient fastidiousness as to the delicacy of her diction, or 
the dignity of her subjects. Formerly, even in that walk which is 
ealled descriptive, ae relaxed little of her wonted dignity: 
but something of epic grandeur was in her steps, something of 
Heliconian grace in her demeanour, in her evening rambles over 
the village-green, and in her descriptions of the pastimes and 

orts of the rude but happy beings whose groupes gave life and 


aracter to the scene. All this seems at present gone by; 
poetry no longer 





‘‘ keeps her wonted state 
With even step and musing gait ;” 


and the antient and distinctive attributes, which, while they ele- 
vated her above prose, distinguished her also from it by an ap- 
propriate loftiness of conception, imaged by a corresponding 
loftiness of expression, are now forgotten and obliterated Jand- 
marks. He therefore best adapts his verses to the public ear, who 
barters away the characteristic dignity of the art for a home-spun 

simplicity 
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simplicity which his admirers mistake for ease, while in reality it 
is the cold product of a stiff and lifeless affectation. 

We might strengthen and illustrate our criticism, but we will 
mention no names. Those, to whom the features of the old and 
the modern school are present, will recognize its justice, and the 
readers of what is called descriptive poetry will admit and deplore 
the propriety of our censures. The school of authors, to whom 
we allude, forget that in poetical description such objects alone 
ought to be selected as are fit for painting ; that is, yy teen in the 
original sense of the expression. The most stupid bungler in the 
sister-art of painting, that ever took brush in hand, must be aware 
that there are many minute things which, though existing in the 
actual landscape, are not to be minutely painted ; — that the great 
scenes of nature have an order and a gradation of ranks, as it 
were, among its beauties : and that, while the stupendous masses of 
rock and mountain are called forth by his pencil, he is not re- 
quired to draw the lichens and shrubs which grow on their sur- 
face, or peep out from their interstices. Yet these violations of 
propriety are by no means rare in our modern descriptive poetry. 
Every thing which the writer knows to exist in fact, he introduces 
into his description with the mistaken industry of a Chinese paint- 
er; and, thus confounding that which is important with that which 
is subordinate, he produces a mass of images more or less _splen- 
did according to the imagination of the author, but perplexing 
and confused to the reader, who in vain endeavors to reduce 
this ‘‘ purple patch-work” into one congruous and distinct land- 
scape. 

Of this school is the poet who has given us the detached 
sketches of Italy now on our table. He is gifted with considerable 
powers : but he permits a certain subdued tameness to deteriorate 
his compositions, which is a positive indication that he has rebuked 
and checked those powers in conformity with the theory of his 
school ; under the absurd and erroneous conviction that occasional 
feebleness is ease, and that in order to be familiar it is necessary 
to be negligent : in direct opposition to the practice of those great 
masters who described even homely objects with elegance, and did 
not recognize slovenliness and meanness among the beauties of 
their art. 

Thus there is something like bathos in the present sketch of the 
Great St. Bernard; which, though in many respects picturesque 
and beautiful, forces an involuntary smile when the following inci- 
dent is introduced : 


* Lying on the watch 
Two dogs of grave demeanour welcomed me.’ 


We are here reminded of the town Bull of Uncle Toby, who was a 
‘“‘ grave animal.” Yet the picture, which we willingly extract, is 
not destitute of many graces. 


* Long could I have stood, 
With a religious awe contemplating 
Ff 4 That 
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That house, the highest in the ancient world, 
And placed there for the noblest purposes. 

"Twas a rude pile of simplest masonry, 

With narrow windows and vast buttresses, 

Built to endure the shocks of time and chance; 
Yet shewing many a rent, as well it might, 
Warred on for ever by the elements, 

And in an evil day, nor long ago, 

' By violent men — when on the mountain-top 

The French and Austrian banners met in conflict. 
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‘ On the same rock beside it stood the church, 
Reft of its cross, not of its sanctity ; 
’ The vesper-bell, for twas the vesper-hour, | 
Duly proclaiming thro’ the wilderness, 
** All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 
Stop for an instant — move your lips in prayer !” 
i And, just beneath it, in that dreary dale, ") 
; If dale it might be called, so near to Heaven, 
i 4 A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 
( Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow ; 
3 A star, the only one in that small sky, 
On its dead surface glimmering. "Twas a scene 
Resembling nothing I had left behind, 
As tho’ all worldly ties were now dissolved ; — 
And, to incline the mind still more to thought, 
To thought and sadness, on the eastern shore 








Under a beetling cliff stood half in shadow 

A lonely chapel destined for the dead, 

For such as having wandered from their way, 
Had perished miserably. Side by side, 

Within they lie, a mournful company, 

All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them ; 
Their features full of life yet motionless 

In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, 

Tho’ the barred windows, barred against the wolf, 
Are always open !" 


In the following sketch, the writer seems to emulate the fami- 
liarity of Wordsworth: but we shall close our article by quoting 
it, because it is by no means deficient in feeling and in taste. 


‘ Jorasse was in his three-and-twentieth year ; 
Graceful and active as a stag just roused ; 
Gentle withal, and pleasant in his speech, 

Yet seldom seen to smile. He had grown up 
Among the hunters of the Higher Alps ; 

Had caught their starts and fits of thoughtfulness, 
Their haggard looks, and strange soliloquies, 

Said to arise by those who dweil below, 

From frequent dealings with the mountain-spirits. 
But other ways had taught him better things ; 
And now he numbered, marching by my side, 
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The Savans, Princes, who with him had crossed 
The icy tract, with him familiarly 

Through the rough day and rougher night conversed 
In many a chalét round the peak of terror, 
Round Tacul, Tour, Well-horn and Rosenlau ; 
Save when an avalanche, at distance rolling 

Its long, long thunders held them mute with fear, 
— But with what transport he recalled the hour 
When to deserve to win his blooming bride, 
Madelaine of Annecy, to his feet he bound 

The iron crampons, and, ascending, trod 

The upper realms of frost; then, by a cord 

Let half-way down, entered a grot star-bright, 
And gathered from above, below, around, 

The pointed crystals ! 


‘ Once, nor long before, 
(Thus did his tongue run on, fast as his feet, 
And with an eloquence that nature gives 
To all her children — breaking off by starts 
Into the harsh and rude, oft as the mule 
Drew his displeasure,) once, nor long before, 
Alone at day-break on the Mettenberg, 
He slipped, he fell; and, through a fearful cleft 
Gliding from ledge to ledge, from deep to deeper, 
Went to the under-world ! Long-while he lay 
Upon his rugged bed — then waked like one 
Wishing to sleep again and sleep for ever ! 
For looking round, he saw or thought he saw 
Innumerable branches of a cavern, 
Winding beneath that solid crust of ice ; 
With here and there a rent that shewed the stars ! 
What then, alas, was left him but to die ? 
What else in those immeasurable chambers, 
Strewn with the bones of miserable men 
Lost like himself? Yet must he wander on, 
Till cold and hunger set his spirit free ! 
And, rising, he began his dreary round ; 
When hark, the noise as of some mighty river 
Working its way to light! Back he withdrew, 
But soon returned, and, fearless from despair, 
Dashed down the dismal channel ; and all day, 
If day could be where utter darkness was, 
Travelled incessantly, the craggy roof 
Just over-head, and the impetuous waves, 
Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giant’s strength 
Lashing himon. At last the water slept 
{n a dead lake —at the third step he took 
Unfathomable — and the roof, that long 
Had threatened, suddenly descending, lay 
Flat on the surface. Statue-like he stood, 
His journey ended ; when a ray divine 
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Shot thro’ his soul. Breathing a prayer to her 
Whose ears are never shut, the blessed Virgin, 
He plunged, he swam — and in an instant rose, 
The barrier past, in light, in sunshine! Thro’ 

A smiling valley, full of cottages, 

Glittering the river ran; and on the bank 

The Young were dancing (‘twas a festival-day) 
All in their best attire. There first he saw 
His Madelaine. In the crowd she stood to hear, 
When all drew round, inquiring ; and her face, 
Seen behind all, and, varying, as he spoke, 
With hope, and fear, and generous sympathy, 
Subdued him. From that very hour he loved. 


The tale was long, but coming to a close, 

When his dark eyes flashed fire, and, stopping short, 
He listened and looked up. I looked up too; 

And twice there came a hiss that thro’ me thrilled ! 
*Twas heard no more. A chamois on the cliff 

Had roused his fellows with that cry of fear, 

And all were gone. 


‘ But now the thread was broken ; 
Love and its joys had vanished from his mind ; 
And he recounted his hair-breadth escapes, 
When with his friend, Hubert of Bionnay, 
(His ancient carbine from his shoulder slung, 
His axe to hew a stair-case in the ice) 
He tracked their footsteps. By a cloud surprised, 
Upon a crag among the precipices, 
Where the next step had hurled them fifty fathoms, 
Oft had they stood, locked in each other’s arms, 
All the long night under a freezing sky, 
Each guarding each the while from sleeping, falling. 
Oh, ‘twas a sport he loved dearer than life, 
And only would with life itself relinquish ! 
‘© My sire, my grandsire died among these wilds, 
My brother too! As for myself,” he cried, 
And he held out his wallet in his hand, 
«¢ This do J call my winding-sheet, so sure 
Am I to have no other !” 


- And his words 
Were soon fulfilled. Within a little month 
Jorasse slept soundly half-way up the Jung-frau. 
Long did his wife, suckling her babe, look out 
The way he went at parting, but he came not ! 
Long fear to close her eyes, lest in her sleep 
(Such their belief) he should appear before her, 
Frozen and ghastly pale, or crushed and bleeding, 
To tell her where he lay, and supplicate 
For the last rite! At length the dismal news 


Came to her ears, and to her eyes his corse.’ 
art. 
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Art. 18, Chinzica; or the Battle of the Bridge, a Poem, in Ten 
Cantos, By Henry Stobert. 8vo. pp.271. 12s, Boards, 
Warren, 1822. 

If the author of this volume has wasted a great deal of good 
paper and printing, it is no reason that we should be equally pros 
fuse of our readers’ patience, Such verses as the following would 
satisfy the most fastidious : 


‘ Thy lips that were once ruby bright 
Are now the sad colour of lead, 
And thy neck and thy brow ivory white 
Are now like the bones of the dead. 

‘ The flowers of the field are wither'd, 
The leaves of the forest are dropp’d, 
The blessings of Heaven are gather’d, 
The souls of the wicked are cropp'd.’ 

When understood in a proper sense, we think that the author's 
prayer at the commencement of the tenth canto is very sensible, 


* O Heaven, sustain, sustain my song ; 
Still sway the power that wakes my lyre ; 
O grant my muse to bear along, 
And reach the goal on wings of fire.’ 
© o « 


We wish that we could give Mr. Stobert’s note on moral and 
physical comets : — but we have not room. 


Art, 19, Retrospection ; with other Poems. By Arthur Brooke. 
12mo. pp.130. 6s. Boards. Warren, 1822. 

We understand that Mr. Arthur Breoke, like Mr, Barry Cerne 
wall, here appears not for the first time under a poetical name, as 
well as in the poetical character, If this ieckinnalia rule obtains, 
we wish that these coy poets, affecting concealment only that they 
may be sought, and pretending to fly from public gaze only that 
it may pursue them, would assume somewhat more lofty and high 
sounding appellations, to distinguish them from those of mere 
ordinary mortals, to lessen the probability of actual deception, and 
to give zest and dignity to the inquiry, “ Udi, ubz est, dia celart 
non potest.’ 

In his style and manner, the author of ‘ Retrospection’ assumes 
much of the philosopher, and of a philosophical recluse: but his 
doctrines are delivered with the air of a man of the world, rather 
vainly intended to be agreeably relieved by free thoughts on re- 
ligion, jovial songs, and warm stanzas on love. Did these school- 
boy effusions comprehend the whole of this author’s writings, it 
would save us some trouble, inasmuch as we should quickly con- 
sign him to “ the tomb of all the Capulets,’’ and take our revenge 
by oblivion. Mr.B.,, it seems, is infected with that species of t 
free thinking disease, which renders the patient desirous of com- 
municating the contagion of false principles to others, as if he 
could thus relieve himself: but he shews a vanity and a littleness in 
all this, which we feel ourselves bound to reprove; and the mare 
because he appears to possess a heart and understanding wey 
will 
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with all his errors and affectation, may be worth cultivation. 
Briefly, we would advise him, then, to refrain from obtruding crude 
opinions in religious matters on the public in his poetry, or in 
notes to his poetry: for he ought to recollect that it is as unpolite 
and absurd to do this, as it would be to pour them forth when 
sitting in a mixed party, or in good company. It is, besides, so 
hacknied a custom, such a poor joke, if it be meant as such, that 
it would now be far “ more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” 

With all “this perilous stuff,” that weighs down the genius of 
his poetry, the author has redeeming points about him, as we have 
formerly had occasion to observe, which in some measure atone, 
by their spirit and their power, for much tedious and _ insipid 
common-place, both poetic and prosaic. We think that he has the 
elements of greater and better things in him, if he knew how to 
frame a poetical mind out of them, and could be brought to give 
up his scepticism, — at least his poetical scepticism, and the vain 
attempt of reconciling it to the art of poetry. 

In the leading composition of the vo.ume, the writer discovers 
evident traces of poetry, and passion breathing the soul of poetry, 
united to some definite object and meaning ; — a quality of compar- 
atively rare occurrence among tie mass of our modern versifiers, 
Taking a review of past ages, and a comparison of the various stages 
of society with the present, he endeavors to shew the probability of 
such increased and increasing wisdom and happiness, that the 
time will arrive when perfect freedom, peace, and prosperity shall 
become inseparable. Though here his sentiments are sometimes 
bold and paradoxical, they are liberal and free; and they are 
written in that spirit of inquiry which evinces a vigorous and origi- 
nal power of thought. On this account, perhaps, the poem is em- 
bellished with fewer poetical images than we should have liked: 
but considerable fancy is discovered in some of the minor pieces. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. The Tour of Africa. Containing a concise Account of 
all the Countries in that Quarter of the Globe; hitherto visited 
by Europeans; with the Manners and Customs of the In- 
habitants. Selected from the best Authors, and arranged, by 
Catherine Hutton. Vols.I[. and III. Svo. 12s. each, Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

When the first volume of this entertaining and in many respects 
judicious compilation was noticed in our Number for December, 
1819, we ventured to suggest an improvement to the fair compiler, 
namely, that of placing her authorities in the margin. She ac- 
knowleges, in her preface to Vol. 2., her deference for our opinion, 
but thus states the impracticability of adopting it. ‘ I can assure 
my friends and critics, that in those countries where there have 
been different travellers, one paragraph is often extracted from 
several, and sometimes one sentence from two; and that the au- 
thors are so mingled, in order to form a regular whole, that like 
the tub of feathers prepared by the fairy, it would be almost im- 
possible for any bird to find his own. I must, therefore, content 
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myself with a gencral list of my authorities which will be found at 
the end of the volume.’ Preface, p. vi. 

As we have paid due attention to most of the authors on whom 
Miss flutton has levied contribufions, our remarks on her work 
will be few. In addition, however, to what we ventured to hint as 
to her plan, we would remark that no possible advantage has been 
gained by supposing an imaginary traveller, who relates as the 
fruit of his own observation the various contents of her volumes. 
The slightest reflection must convince every reader that to no 
human traveller, endued only with human powers, and possessing 
no more than a human frame, it would have been permitted to have 
traversed Africa in so many different directions, and to have re- 
mained long enough at each place to note down all that was most 
interesting or remarkable. ‘The illusion is not for a moment 
created ; and the work would have afforded equal entertainment, 
had it been announced only as what it really is, —a compilation. — 
As to the omission of her authorities in the margin, she seems in- 
clined to think that they would destroy the idea of an imaginary tra- 
veller: but we must reter her to the Abbé Barth¢élémy’s Anacharsis, 
where a profusion of citations occurs in every page; and we have 
never yet heard that, among the numerous admirers of that work, 
its charnis suffered the slightest diminution from this circumstance. 

With regard to the substance of these volumes, we observe that 
the account of Howakil and Amphila Bays, the journey to Tigre, 
Chelicut, and the eastern coast of Africa as far as the bay of De 
l’Agoa in the second volume, are taken from Salt : — the bay of 
De |’Agoa, from Captain White : — southern Africa, from Kolben, 
Sparrman, Patterson, Thunberg, Van Recnen, Barrow, Lichten- 
stein, and Campbell: — Benguela and Angola, from Churchill’s 
Collection : — Congo, from Churchill and Captain Tuckey : — the 
River Gabon, from Bowdich:— Benin, from Barbot and Van 
Nyendael : — Dahomy, from Snelgrave, Norris, Dalzel, and De- 
scription de a Nigritie : — Ashantee, from Bowdich : — the Gold 
coast, from Bosman and Meredith :—the Kroomen, from Ludlam: 
— Sierra Leone, from Golberry and Winterbottom. 

In the third volume, Sego is taken from Park and Isaaco. From 
Park, also, are derived the Faloops, Walli, Bondou, Silla, Voy- 
age down the Niger, and the return thence to the Gambia, 
Mollien, Golberry, Jackson, Riley, Chenier, Lempriere, Ali Bey, 
Dr. Shaw, Bruce, Mrs. Tully, and Captain Lyon, are the principal 
contributors to the rest of its contents. 

Justice requires us to state that the compilation has been well 
executed ; and, furnishing, as it does, to the curiosity of those 
who are anxious for information concerning the vast regions of 
Africa, materials drawn from the most accredited sources, no 
doubt can be entertained of its utility as a work of instruction, 
While, also, the range and diversity of its topics enable it to blend 
so much amusement with that instruction, it must be deemed 
highly auxiliary to the great cause of African research, and the 
grand and dignified objects connected with it. For these reasons, 


we strongly recommend it to the favor and patronage of the 
public. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Letters illustrative of Italian Scenery and Antiquities, 
suggested during a Tour on the Continent, performed in the 
Summer of 1817. Crown 8vo. pp.101. Printed by Ellerton 
and Henderson. 

We must literally cry out for quarter under the unceasing in- 
fliction of Italian tours. 


“ Quis leget hac? Min’ tu istud ais? Nemo, hercule ; 
Vel duo, vel Nemo.” 


The publication now before us appears in the shape of letters 
under the signature of R.C. M. What personage lurks under the 
obscurity of these initials, we know not: but that our readers may 
not suppose the acquisition of his work to be an absolute sine quad 
mon as an accompaniment on their Italian excursions, we make 
the ensuing extract from Letter the Third, to exemplify the 

enitude of information imparted by this traveller concerning the 
places which he visited. 

‘ On Saturday the 9th of August we quited Turin. 

‘ At Dusino, over one of the gates, 1s a balcony remarkably 
well executed in fresco. 

‘ Asti, one of the principal towns of Monferrat, is incommoded 
by narrow streets, and the inhabitants appeared to be very poor. 

‘ Alessandria, celebrated for the number of sieges which it has 
sustained, is situated on the Tanaro. The citadel is considered 
one of the best in Italy, and was much improved by Napoleon; the 
bridge leading to it from the city is peculiar in its construction ; 
and the ditches belonging to the fortifications are filied by means of 
machinery. We here witnessed the melancholy spectacle of six 
hundred men, deserters and banditti, returning from their work, 
heavily chained, and under a strong military escort. 

‘ Marengo, so celebrated for the bloody engagement in 1800, 
which decided the fate of Lombardy, is two miles distant. The 
plain had the appearance of having recently been waste land, but it 
is now brought into cultivation. Novi, the first town of Liguria, 
situated in a plain at the foot of the Appennines, is on this route. 

‘ At Voltaggio is the castle of Gavi, occupying the summit of 
a rocky hill, and commanding the defile. We crossed the Mo- 
linario, a high, fertile, and well-wooded hill. From Voltaggio we 
passed the Bocchette, which is one of the bulwarks of Genoa, and 
the top of it presents a most delightful view of that city and the 
Mediterranean. 

‘ Campo Marone is only one stage from Genoa. Here we 
erossed the Polcevera. About half a mile on this side the gate of 
Genoa, is the village of San Pier d’ Arena, which is beautifully 
adorned with buildings, the fronts of which are painted in fresco.’ 

The travellers hired an Italian felucca at Genoa, in order to 
proceed by water to Leghorn, and were much disturbed by the 
fleas ; an event which is thus described. 

‘ In a few hours the fleas, which from time immemorial had 
been allowed the undisturbed possession of the inside of the mat- 
trasses, commenced a nocturnal attack upon us; and neither éau 
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de Cologne nor essence of lavender, with which we made copious 
libations, availed entirely to put them to flight. Imagine our situ- 
ation, — crowded in a small boat, with a number of dirty Italians, 
and assailed by a host of vermin. We awoke the padrone, or 
captain of the vessel, and loudly demanded how long a time would 
elapse before we should reach Leghorn: he replied, that it would 
probably be a week, if the wind did not change, as we had been 
driven back five leagues by contrary winds.’ 


Art. 22. Two Voyages to New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land; with a Description of the present Condition of that in- 
teresting Colony: including Facts and Observations relative to 
the State and Management of Convicts of both Sexes; &c. By 
Thomas Reid, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp. 400. 
12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 

The reflecting part of the public has lately witnessed, with much 
satisfaction, the efforts of numerous benevolent individuals to im- 
prove the state of prisons and the morals of prisoners; as also the 
inquiries which have been made respecting the condition of our 
crime-colony in New South Wales, and the treatment of convicts 
on their passage thither. To all such persons we recommend Mr. 
Reid’s publication, as interesting and informing. Its chief pur- 
port is to detail the transactions on his passage in the two voyages 
mentioned in the title, when he was surgeon of the convict-ships, 
Neptune and Morley; and when he not merely performed the 
part of a kind, skilful, and a vigilant medical attendant, but also 
exercised the functions of a moral adviser and religious instructor, 
with uncommon perseverance, activity, and (we may add) ability. 
In these points of view, the work is really a curious narrative, and, 
as already intimated, must be very interesting to all whom the 
subject itself can attract. 

We are sorry to add that in Chap. iv. On the manner of disposing 
of Convicts, after their arrival at Sydney, Mr.Reid exhibits a shock- 
ing statement of the management of affairs there; fully confirming a 
number of preceging similar accounts, particularly the represent- 
ations of Mr.Grey Bennet; and Jamentably proving that all such 
extraordinary exertions as those of the author himself, to reclaim 
the convicts while on their passage out, must be immediatel 
frustrated by their treatment when landed. We hope that the 
whole of this subject, including the question itself whether any 
convicts shall in future be sent to this Antipodean exile, will un-. 
dergo the serious investigation which, according to report, is 
about to be allotted to it, or has been already commenced. 


Art. 23. Memoirs of the Life and Trial of James Mackcoull of 
Moffat, who died in the County Jail of Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 
1840; containing a full Account of his Trial before the Jury- 
Court, and High-Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, for robbing 
the Branch of the Paisley Union Bank at Glasgow of Twent 
Thousand Pounds. Illustrated with Notes, Anecdotes, and a 
Portrait. With an Appendix, containing Mr. Denovan’s Jour- 
nal from Glasgow to London in trace of the Robbery, and other 
curious Papers. 8vo. pp.317. 8s.6d. Boards. Edinburgh, 
Anderson; London, Longman andCo. 1822. 


Fielding’s 
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Fielding’s Life of Jonathan Wild the Great, which we should 
have imagined to be almost forgotten, seems lately to have been 
very influential in prompting book-makers to compile the memoirs 
and detail the exploits of highwayimen, housebreakers, footpads, 
swindlers, murderers, and all the tribe of wretches who live by 
plundering their fellow creatures, outraging the laws of God and 
man, debasing the faculties which have been allotted to us, and, 
‘* as far as in them lies,” rendering our common nature almost 
odious and disgraceful. Gifted, however, as Fielding was, he 
made the life of Wild a most entertaining and humorous story, 
while he laid open the practices of the villains of his day, on in- 
formation for which he probably was indebted to his office 
as an active Middlesex magistrate: but the details of modern 
rogues neither exhibit the -humor nor convey the information 
which characterized Fielding’s work; and we cannot account 
for the welcome and the importance lately given to such pub- 
lications, nor perceive their utility. Indeed, we are more in- 
clined to think that they tend rather to corrupt by the incitement 
of example than to deter by the warning of punishment, or to 
benefit by the exposure of artifice. 

We have now before us another of these Records of Rascality, 
forming a goodly octavo volume, handsomely printed ; and to 
those who really have a taste for such details, or who have been 
involuntarily acquainted with the hero ot them, we suppose the 
account may be welcome. ‘Taste is indeed infinite in its variety, 
and in its love of change ; and we actually did once know a lady, 
who borrowed from a neighbour his volumes of Session-papers, or 
reports of trials at the Old Bailey, (of which he had an almost 
unique collection,) that she might enjoy the pleasure of perusing, 
seriatim, all the accounts of robbery, rape, manslaughter, murder, 
&c. &c. with which their choice pages are luxuriously filled. 
‘Were she living, we certainly would present her with our copy of 
the present Memoirs. 

The prefixed portrait of this scoundrel is fingly characteristic 
of his nature and habits. His name underneath it might be 
changed from Mac Koul! to Mac Scovwl. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


© Quiz’ will not do. He may punningly but not justly call hime 
self ‘ laudably inguisitive,’ and will not get from us “ the secrets 
of the prison-house.” 





* Veritas’ may depend on the accuracy of the statement which 
has excited his attention in the article in question, and we think 
that he cannot dispute the validity of the inference. 





* Un étranger’ will obtain the information which he desires, in 


our approaching AppENDIx, to be published on the Ist of October, 
with the Number for September. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art.I. De la Peine de Mort, &c.; i.e. On the Punishment of 
Death for Political Offences. By F. Guizor. 8vo. Paris. 
1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 


F=’ men in France enjoy a higher reputation as political 
writers than M.Gurzor, or more truly deserve it. His 
first work, * On the Government of France since the Re- 
storation,” was received with the loudest praises, and is said 
to have produced a great effect on the public mind: so much 
that even the fall of the ministry is reported to have been 
hastened by its appearance. Since that time, he has given to 
the world two other political tracts besides the present, which 
will not detract from his fame. We do not remember, in- 
deed, to have met with a book which threw more light on an 
extensive and difficult subject, examined it with sounder ar- 
gument, or illustrated it with greater ingenuity; and we feel 
more particularly alive to its merits, after having been 
fatigued with the laborious errors and petty triflings of some 
late writers on similar subjects, from whom it is a great relief 
to turn to the enlightened principles and excellent feelings in 
which M. Guizor’s treatise abounds. If we were inclined to 
make any observations of a different nature on the spirit in 
which it is written, we should perhaps say that it occasionally 
displays a little too much of a temporizing policy, though we 
question whether it may not be calculated on that very ac- 
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count to produce more beneficial effects. We understand 
that the author himself, though very liberal in his political 
opinions, is not one of those who push their principles to an 
extent which defeats their own objects, — and to France such 
men are invaluable. 

The frequent conspiracies against the government which 
have lately been discovered in France, substantiated as they 
have been by judicial investigation at Tours, Marseilles, 
Nantes, and in other parts of the kingdom, and followed by 
the capital punishment of many of the parties implicated, 
have naturally suggested some doubts as to the efficacy of that 

e of preventing the repetition of state offences. In these 
circumstances the work before us appears to have originated, 
and we rejoice that the subject bas fallen into the hands of a 
writer qualified to perform his task with so much ability. The 
manner in which he has conducted his inquiries has not only 
rendered his book valuable for the justness of its views, but has 
likewise given to it a very considerable interest from the insight 
which it affords into the present state of political feeling in 
France. The perusal of it has also made us augur well of a 
country, in which so bold an exposition of liberal feeling has 
been made, at a period when such a proceeding cannot fail to 
excite the hostile sentiments of those whose measures are so 
freely scrutinized ; while the moderation of the author’s opi- 
nions induces a hope that the people of France have at length 
been taught to believe, that it is equally cruel and unwise to 
make violence and bloodshed the attendants of all political 
changes. 

e moreover deem this publication of considerable import- 
ance from the new light in which the punishment of death is 
viewed as connected with political offences, whereas the generality 
of writers have regarded it exclusively in relation to crimes 

ainst individuals; and therefore we shall endeavour to give 
rather fully the substance of the author’s arguments, referring 
to his own words when we find them necessary for the more 
forcible illustration of his positions. 

After having defined what he proposes as the limits of his 
question, and observed that not only the public mind is 
agitated with doubts on the propriety of the punishment, but 
that even the government, by the irresolution and hesitation 
which it displays on these occasions, evinces the same feelings, 
M. Guizor proceeds to examine the grounds on which the 
utility of punishing political offences with death is supposed 
to rest. The efficacy of punishment, he says, is either phy- 
sical or moral, or physical and moral united. It is physical 
inasmuch as it disables the criminal from repeating his of- 

fence ; 
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fence: and moral in the example which it gives of his chas4 
tisement. In judging of the physical efficacy of the punish 
ment of death in the present case, it is necessary to observe 
the changes which society has undergone in modern times. 
Formerly, political commotions were generally fomented by 
some powerful noble, and in cutting him off the tumult was 
quelled; or, even if the evil originated with a portion of the 
populace themselves, it was not unusual to punish them nearly 
to extirpation. It is evident, however, that, as at the present 
day political agitations are never caused by the former means, 
so in the latter case it is impossible to suppress them in the 
manner antiently adopted. In France more particularly, the 
writer observes, it is impracticable to render the punishment 
of death really effective by diminishing the number of the of- 
fenders. ‘The Revolution has given rise to a salutary dread 
of exhibiting the spectacle of men of respectability and rank 
suffering execution ; and it is among that class chiefly, accord- 
ing to the advocates of government, that the plots have their 
origin. It is equally unsafe to attempt the extirpation of 
such evil opinions by the destruction of their meaner pro- 
fessors. Within the last half-century, the face of society in 
France has been entirely changed; the impassable spaces 
which formerly separated different ranks have been removed, 
and in their stead we find a gradual ascent of rank above 
rank: an alteration which has had the effect of connecting in- 
dividuals more closely, and rendering them of greater im- 
portance to society at large, since proximity of situation never 
fails to excite an interest. ‘The mass of the people is no 
longer a weak and disjointed multitude, but is composed of 
merchants, tradesmen, and the small.proprietors of lands ; 
and there are no longer any feudal lords to be cut off, or 
mere populace to be decimated. — ‘Thus, both against indi- 
viduals and against masses of people, the physical efficacy of 
the punishment is equally disputable. 

Such is the outline of M.Guizor’s arguments on the first 
branch of his position. His succeeding observations on the 
moral effects of this mode of preventing political offences are 
very able and acute; and we shall give them, as much as we 
can, in his own terms. 

Crime and punishment, he remarks, are intimately con- 
nected in the human mind; where the latter is seen, the 
former is presumed to exist. One. great end of punishment, 
therefore, is toimpress on the public mind a detestation of the 
criminal act. It is this feeling of reprobation which is the 
main preventive of crimes, and not the apprehension of the 
mere bodily suffering; for, supposing that all such moral 
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impressions could be effaced, the utmost rigor would be 
insufficient to prevent the commission of crime. Now, with 
regard to offences against individuals, such as murder or rob- 
bery, a feeling of detestation already exists in the public mind 
which induces a persuasion of the necessity and justice of 
severity, and the principles of the Jaw accord with the senti- 
ments of the people: — but not so in the case of political 
offences. 


‘ In political crimes, the two circumstances of the certainty 
and the criminality of the act are undefined ; it is not certain that 
the act of the accused is that which the law denounces, nor that, 
if denounced by the law, it is naturally and invariably criminal. 
The first uncertainty is evident. At the present day, in crimes 
against individuals, it is only necessary to discover the criminal, 
for of the commission of the act there is no doubt: but in political 
matters, as conspiracies, libels, &c. it is always requisite, by a 
chain of evidence more or less conclusive, to ascertain both the 
offence and the offender. With regard to the uncertainty as to 
the criminal nature of the act, let it not be said that, in affirming 
its existence, | wish to weaken the laws, and to Jeave public tran- 
quillity defenceless ; I only assert that the immorality of political 
crimes is by no means so clear and unchangeable, as that of 
private offences: it is perpetually disguised or obscured by the vi- 
cissitude of affairs: it varies according to times and circumstances, 
and the rights and merits of power: it staggers every moment 
under the blows of force, which pretends to fashion it according 
to its own caprices and necessities. It is scarcely possible to 
find, in the whole circle of politics, any innocent or meritorious 
action which has not been declared criminal at some period, and 
in some corner of the earth.—- Who will say that all these laws 
are founded in reason ? Who will maintain that they have always 
carried into the minds of the people a conviction of their justice, 
and have inspired, together with a dread of the punishment, a 
detestation of the acts which they punish? Who will now rise up 
as the defender of absolute power, and submit himself entirely to 
the government of laws which declare the rights of society, with- 
out reference to the conduct of those who are invested with 
power? — The supposition is vain. In matters of so changing 
and complicated a nature, the true morality of actions is not thus 
defined and imprisoned in the text of laws; and Providence, 
which so often suffers the fate of men to be decided by violence, 
will not permit him at his will thus to make and unmake vice and 
virtue. ‘ Were you not aware,” said the President of the ‘* Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,” “of the law which forbids the sending of 
money to emigrants ?” —‘ Yes,” replied the accused old man; 
“ but I knew there was an older Jaw, which commanded me to 
furnish my children with sustenance.” This, which was true in 
1793, will ever remain so, in spite of all codes, and in the face of 
every authority. No doubt there are political crimes, both odious 
and real; but those which the laws thus denominate are not always 
of that nature, whatever be the laws and the times. Force, it is 
true, 
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true, exercises a wonderful empire over the weak intellect of man : 
but it cannot deprave it to such an excess, that the crimes which 
it invents shall excite the instinctive apathy attached to crimes 
that have been declared such by the sound judgment of the law.’ 


In comparing the different effects of punishment in cases of 
political and of private crimes, M. Guizot remarks on the dif 
ferent sentiments with which the offenders are impressed con~ 
cerning the criminality of their actions. A robber or murderer 
is an isolated being: he knows that society is armed against 
him; and that, whenever he is seen, he excites the horror of 
his fellow-creatures. Not so the state-criminal, who lives 
among men of similar feelings, and looks to them for pro- 
tection and assistance. Even when he falls, he considers 
himself as a martyr to his principles, and leaves to his friends 
the task of avenging his fate. — The writer has given a faith- 
ful representation of the consequence of punishing with death 


those actions which, in public opinion, bear no certain stamp 
of criminality. 


‘ Of all the means, which power employs to attain this end, 
certainly punishments are the least efficacious. Punishment pre- 
supposes crime; and, if that supposition be not admitted, its 
moral efficacy vanishes. Let us examine the consequences. — The 
individual who is punished, and those who think with him, con- 
ceive that they are wronged, and the punishment produces nothing 
but a conviction of its injustice. It causes irritation ; instead of 
effecting a change in their opinions, it confirms them ; and, thus 
separating them more completely from power, it directly defeats 
one of its own objects. If, on the contrary, the enemies of 
power admit the right to punish them, — if they grant that force 
is employed against them with reason, —it is because they have 
resolved to consider themselves in a state of actual war. In that 
case, every social bond is broken, and there is no question of 
Jaws or punishments ; conspiracies are ambuscades, and execu- 
tions are defeats. Government then loses its moral position, and 
descends into the arena of force, where every thing is equal be- 
tween it and its enemies. As it has a right to defend itself, its 
enemies have a right to attack it. We should err in saying that 
the one seeks for obedience, or that the other demands justice. 
Those acts belong to society, and society is. dissolved: there 
is nothing but war; — war, with the licentiousness of its arms, 
the continuance of its dangers, and the uncertainty of its results.’ 


Does the dread of death, then, produce no effect? We 
think that the author shews very clearly that it operates much 
less powerfully in cases of political than of private offences. 
Men, he observes, are governed by different motives, and it is 
therefore vain to attempt to control them all by the same 
means. Interest, passion, and a sense of duty, all operate 
differently on the mind ; and that which will deter an interested 
man from the commission of a deed may be totally ineffica- 
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cious in restraining another, who imagines that he is perform- 
ing a necessary and virtuous action. Interest and passion 
may be subdued by fear, but opinion never. It is true that 
all these motives will be found to enter into the composition 
of the various individuals who are implicated in popular com- 
motions, and that fear may therefore have its effects in deter- 
ring the selfish and the malevolent from the prosecution of 
their design: but it will only serve doubly to strengthen the 
determination of those whose views are honest. M.Guizor 
illustrates this part of his argument by a reference to that 
period of our own history, in which the Stuarts endeavored 
by severity to fortify their approaches to despotic power. ‘In 
the eyes of the ambitious portion of their party, Russell and 
Sidney were only unfortunate conspirators, affording a discou- 
ragitig example, but to the people they were martyrs. It 
required no long time to prove that, if fear had produced its 
fruits for power, it had at the same time sown its bitter seeds.’ 
With these arguments the writer has filled the first three 
chapters of his work. In the fourth, he applies the principles 
which he has laid down to the state of France at the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons. His fifth chapter treats on ‘ the 
double character of governments,’ and contains some most 
ablé and excellent remarks on the changes which have of late 
ears been wrought in the state of society. A government, it 
is observed, has a double character : — it is charged with the 
maintenance of public order and justice, and with the conduct 
of state-affairs, and it thus represents the interests of society : 
but, as it is composed of men open to the passions and even 
the vices of our nature, it has also interests purely personal. 


‘ To abjure the personal and to retain the social character of 
government is the highest virtue of those who are in power. To 
convince the people that they act only for the public interest, 
and that the fortunes of the governors and the governed are the 
same, is the truest policy: while to permit themselves to be seen 
occupied with their own situation, and in the nakedness of their 
own separate existence, is the most ridiculous and dangerous 
folly. —*** As the representative of society, the force of 
governments is prodigious, and greater than it even was in former 
times : but in its individual and isolated character it is almost a 
nullity. It stands alone to-day ; to-morrow it ceases to exist. 

‘ There are certain traits which belong more peculiarly to one 
than to the other of these characters ;—~ circumstances which are 
symptomatic of the one or the other. The gmployment of the 

junishment of death is in the number, and announces the pre- 
» eR MAA of the personal over the social character of power ; 
causing a belief that it is occupied with its individual affairs, and 
is contending with a danger which is menacing itself only. What 
can be more natural ? When we turn to history, and demand the 
reason 
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reason of all the blood that has been shed on the state-scaffolds 
how rarely can society rise and answer, “ This blood was sh 
for me.” The governments alone, in general; render an account 
of these sufferings ; their passions, their faults, and their interests 
alone have commanded them ; and after all the inflictions which 
these unfortunate individuals have sustained, sogiety itself has 
suffered.’ — : 
‘ Scantily diffused, and confined to moralists «lone, this 
knowlege has notwithstanding become popular. It seems to be 
with us a sort of instinct, which reveals to their utmost extent the 
situation and the falsehood of power. When they say that the il- 
lusions of what is called monarchy are dissipated, and its decep- 
tions vanished, they do not know how far this truth extetids. It is 
not merely the illusions and deceptions that ate in question ; — 
the vety things themselves ate changed: the sphere of exe 
istence and of action is enlarged; and that which was con- 
fined to individuals has become general, not only with regard to 


society and its defence, but respecting government and its in- 
terests.’ 


In his sixth chapter, M. Guizor defines thé nature of jus- 
tice, and distinguishes between natural and legal justice. He 
shews that in every action two things are to be eonsideredy 
viz. the morality of the act itself, and the morality of thé 
gent but that human justice can examine only the morality 
of the act. Still, individuals will judge of the criminal by 
the morality of his intention, and the law therefore incats 
a double danger; viz. of erring with regard to the act which 
it denounces, and of proceeding in the application of its rules 
so as to shock the public sentiment. In punishing political 
offences, the law is more especially exposed to this danger, 
for in them the purest intehtions are often accompanied by 
the most immoral acts. The moral merit or depravity of the 
action has not the samé degree of certainty which attaches to 
private crimes, and depends on an infinite variety of ciretifn 
starices, to which the providence of the laws cannot extefid. 
The consideration of the intention, also, has more forcé in 
this than in any other case; it is more easy to doubt; the 
motives are less directly personal; the causes of illusion are 
more pressing, and even the passions may be more pure. 

Having shewn that it is not by the principle of utility alone 
that justice is to be guided, the author maintains that there 
are three circumstances which are the foundation of putiish- 
ment; moral criminality, danger to society, and penal effi- 
cacy. Now it is the moral criminality, and not the idea of 
public danger, (which is complex, and produced by reflection, ) 
that causes an antipathy towards the offender ; and if the law 
sacrifices a pure and disinterested character, even from a pro- 
fessed regard to public safety, it alienates the minds of mei, 
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and bears the semblance of injustice. — Again, is the public 
danger always so great as it is represented to be by men in 
authority? Here, also, is a great distinction between political 
and private crimes. Under every government, free or tyran- 
nical, murder and robbery are dangerous and detestable: but, 
in political offences, the peril to society varies according to the 
conduct of those who are in power, and the advantages which 
the public derive from them. — The whole of this chapter 
deserves the highest praise and attention: but we hasten to 
examine M. Guizot’s observations on the necessity of the 
punishment. 

Taking care to disclaim any intention of recommending the 
abolition of those laws which inflict death for political offences, 
(a question which the author does not undertake to argue, his 
object being merely to shew the impolicy of a frequent resort 
to them,) M. Guizor maintains that, whatever might have 
been the necessity for employing such severity in former times, 
when the attacks on governments generally proceeded from 
individuals aiming at the sovereignty, it has now ceased to 
exist, in consequence of the change which has been wrought 
in the character of the assailants. Were the revolutions in 
Spain, in Portugal, in Naples, and in Piedmont, he asks, the 
fruit of a contest for the throne, the act of an ambitious indi- 
vidual desirous of ascending it ? 


‘ Political dangers have changed their nature — the contest is 
no longer between man and man, but between systems of govern- 
ment. The lot of a minister, or even of a dynasty, is not subor- 
dinate to the fortunes of an adversary, but to those of the system 
adopted or represented by him. Formerly, society was a posses- 
sion, and the contest lay between its possessors ; now it is enfran- 
chised, and from it alone, or from the great parties into which it is 
divided, can government derive, not its power only, but its preten- 
sions ; while from the same quarter alone it has to look for danger. 
It is not the question now who forms the government, but how it 
is conducted. Individuals, I repeat, are nothing more than instru- 
ments and interpreters of those general interests, which can never, 
in any event, want either interpreters or instruments.’ 


At the end of this chapter, the author attempts to point 
out the true reason of the severity of punishments in political 
offences. 


‘I repeat that power itself feels this; its confidence in these 
means is a prejudice rather than a conviction; and, like all who are 
prejudiced, it is disquieted and doubtful before it acts. It persists, 
notwithstanding ; and we are thus under the necessity of examin- 
ing the true reason of its conduct ; of exposing all its pretexts 
and falsehoods; and of assigning the punishment of death to its 
proper source, This source is not justice, nor necessity = is 
ear ; 
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fear;— not that legitimate and wise apprehension which looks 
danger in the face, and takes the means of avoiding it, but that 
blind dread which wishes rather to fly from itself than from the 
danger ; and which, without any reasonable intention, or well 
formed design, adopts at all hazards any step which offers a chance 
of relief. Prudence desires safety, fear only wishes to escape 
from the aspect of danger. On the morrow, perhaps, the danger 
will be redoubled. No matter: — for a moment, it has shaken off 
a situation full of anxiety, and for a moment will persuade itself 
that it has been without fear. This untractable passion never 
changes its nature; what it is in the obscure incidents of private 
life, such is it in the bosom of splendor; ever more occupied by 
its own torments than by the perils which cause them ;— ever 
entertaining the most futile and unreasonable schemes, if they pro- 
mise an immediate asylum or a little respite from anguish. When 
to the fears of power those of faction are joined, —when this 
blind feeling, penetrating the mass of a party: becomes a collec- 
tive passion, and drives forwards the individuals one on another, 
who thus flatter themselves with the hope of escaping all personal 
responsibility ; — reason is silent, calculation and foresight disap- 
pear, and it is in vain to talk of the necessity or the utility of 
justice. Fear perceives the necessity in itself; one of those fatal 
necessities, the empire of which redoubles in proportion as it 
recedes from its ends; and on which men act mechanically, yet 
with passion, and without ability to exert their judgment. Such 
is the terrible example which the Convention and the Jacobins 
have left us.’ 


We are sorry that we must pass over the remainder of 
M. Guizor’s work in a more cursory manner: but, as the ob- 
servations which it contains relate principally to the state of 
politics in France, and have not so much reference to the 
general question, we may be brief with the less regret. We 
cannot, however, omit to notice the very sensible remarks on 
the folly of fostering crimes and conspiracies till the agents 
in them have incurred capital guilt, when it is in the power of 
the administrators of justice to suppress them ere they arrive 
at that point. A contrary course is one of the means by 
which M. Guizor proposes to avoid the necessity of a too 
frequent resort to the punishment of death. The extent to 
which this system of encouragement is carried in England is 
well known; and one argument which has been used in favor 
of such practices is that they supply useful examples: but 
the author’s answer is very complete, and effectually exposes 
the fallacy of the common opinion on this subject. 


‘ They promise themselves much from the example: but they 
forget that, if there be an example of punishment, there is also 
one of crime, often more powerful than the former. Who can 
doubt that, in a country where robbery has been infrequent, that 
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very infrequency will have a greater effect than the severest punish- 
ment. How can so evident an analogy be misinterpreted ? Mut- 
der has been seen to follow murder, and one incendiary to produce 
atiother. The perverse dispositions of men reveal themselves at 
the appeal thus made to them; and, when they are once launched 
in their career, the rigor of the laws must be long exercised before 
it cati overcotne them.’ . 


We observe that. the severity of the law has occasionally 
produced the same effect in France as in England, and that 
considerable difficulty has been found in procuring convictions 
when the punishment was capital. ‘This public feeling of 
aversion to the system must have sore regard paid to it; even 
‘the boldest governments have not ventured to despise it. 
« All men,” says Clarendon, in speaking of the execution of 
Colonel Ashton and others, ‘‘ appeared so nauseated with 
blood; and so tired with those ar spectacles, that 
Cromwell thought it best to pardon the rest who were con- 
demned, or rather to reprieve them.” Yet we are told by 
some writers that the public sentiment is not to be consulted 
in the administration of the laws ! 

We have abstained from offering many remarks on M. 
Guizo'’s opinions, not otily because our entire concurrence 
with them in general seemed to render our interposition wnne- 
cessary; but dled that we might find space to give a more com- 
plete idea of this valuable treatise ; which, as yet, can be but 
little known even to that portion of the English public, whose 
jiiquities have intérésted them in the important subject to 
which it telatés. — As a writer, M. Guizor is eloquent, and 
occasionally florid; an admirer, we conjecture, of Gibbon: 
of whosé works we believe he some time sirice published an 
édition at Paris. 
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Art. Il. Histoire de Philippe IT. &c.; i.e. The History of 
Philip Il. King of Spain. By Atexis Dumesnit. 8vo. 
pp- 411. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


Ew characters have been exhibited in more opposite colors 

than that of Philip, son of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and husband of Mary Queen of England. Catholics, 
monks, and inquisitors, have endeavored to soften down his 
ferocious features, and wash away the blood-stains from his 
portrait, in gratitude for an uniform protection of them and 
an inexorable persecution of the Protestants; while the latter, 
im the exasperation occasioned by every outrage and insult 
which his intolerant spirit could inflict, have represented him 
as a monster rather than a man, combining in his character 
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all the vices which despotic power and hardened bigotry can 
engender, and possessing no solitary redeeming virtue. 
When in his long dying illness his body was covered with 
sores, and the care of his attendants could not deliver bim 
from the swarms of loathsome vermin which bred in the im- 

osthumes, it is no wonder that the Protestants fancied they 
beheld in the agonies of their oppressor the vengeance of 
Heaven, and the just punishment inflicted by Providence on 
an enormous sinner. 

When the dominions of the House of Austria, says Mr, 
Hume, devolved on Philip the Second, all Europe was struck 
with terror, lest the power of a family which had been raised 
by fortune should now be carried to an immeasurable height 
by the wisdom and conduet of this monarch. But never were 
apprehensions found in the event more groundless. Slow 
without prudence, ambitious without enterprise, false without 
deceiving any body, and refined without any true judgment ; 
such was the character of Philip, and such the character 
which, during his life-time and after his death, he impressed 
on the Spanish councils. Revolted or depopulated provinces, 
discontented or indolent inhabitants, were the spectacles which 
those dominions, lying in every climate of the globe, present- 
ed to Philip the ‘Third, a weak prince, and to the Duke of 
Lerma a minister weak and odious. (Hist. vol. vi. p. 6.) 

With considerable skill M. DuMEsNiIL opens the present 
history. 


‘ It is no part of my design,’ he says, ‘ to justify the crimes of 
which Philip is accused, or to weaken the horror which his san- 
gitinaty disposition must inspire: but, after all, we shall see by the 
history of this prince that his superstitious and barbarous devotion 
was that of the age in which he lived, and that he did not surpass 
in zeal that which the Pontiffs of the period required. Philip was 
a conscientious devotee and fanatic: those sentiments of piet 
were not fictitious which he so well sustained ; nor was his cout. 
dence in heaven, or his resignation, which at no period of his 
life deserted him. As at this day we can only satisfy insulted 
honour by a sacrifice of blood and murderous reparation, so did 
that prince believe that he could not wash away his own sins but 
in the blood of infidels and heretics. Kings rule by superstition 
and cruelty only when the people whom they rule are cruel and 
superstitious. People, form to yourselves new projects! Nations, 
conspire together the destruction of your kings! change masters, 
change them every day, till you become sensible that it is your 
own corruption and not the will of an individual man that makes 
you slaves! However haughty and imperious are your tyrants, 
they can impose on you no other chains than those which you 
have forged yourselves !’ 
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Except for the absurdity of assimilating the personal con- 
flict of two individuals in a duel to the contest between a 
monarch, backed by a vindictive hierarchy, and a portion of 
his subjects whom he denominates heretics because their re- 
ligious creed is different from his own, we might have ac- 
quiesced in the foregoing sentiments. Philip was a con- 
scientious fanatic: a bigoted attachment to the See of Rome 
had been carefully instilled into him by the ecclesiastics to 
whom his education was confided; and it was natural for a 
people, who cherished the establishment of the Inquisition, to 
observe with satisfaction the holy ardor of their monarch in 
exterminating heresy. It is certainly an evidence of some 
dexterity on the part of the historian, thus to throw the vices 
of his hero on the age in which he lived.— When Charles V. 
retired to the monastery of St. Justin in the province of 
Estremadura, he shut his eyes against the busy scenes of 
strife which he had abandoned; and, taking no sort of in- 
terest in the political transactions of Europe, he amused him- 
self with more innocent occupations. With his own hands he 
cultivated the plants in his garden, and, when the weather 
confined him to his apartment, or his growing infirmities de- 
prived him of more active recreation, he employed his time 
‘in studying mechanical principles, and in constructing various 
mechanical works, of which he had always been remarkabl 
fond, and to which his genius was peculiarly adapted. Wit 
this view, he engaged one of the most ingenious artists of the 
age, Torriano, to accompany him in his retreat, and assist his 
labours. Charles was very curious in the construction of 
clocks and watches, and took great pains to make them go 
exactly alike: but, after repeated trials, he found that he 
could not get any two of them to strike precisely at the same 
instant. ‘* How vain and preposterous, then,” he could not 
help exclaiming to some of the monks who witnessed his 
disappointment, ‘ must be the attempt to bring mankind to 
a perfect uniformity of sentiment on the mysterious doctrines 
of religion !” Philip profited not by the fruitless efforts of his 
father, and made not the reflection which experience had too 
tardily forced on him. 

If Philip had all the ‘ vices of his age,’ he had others 
likewise that were peculiarly his own. For the honor of 
human nature, filial ingratitude, parental perfidy, and indif- 
ference to the ties of blood, can never be the vices of any age 
or country ; and the conduct of Philip in the double charac- 
ter of a son and a father was alike detestable and atrocious. 
His condemnation of the Counts Horn and Egmont was ac- 
companied by every thing that was tyrannical, insidious, and 
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treacherous ; yet the execution of these Generals, whose va- 
lor had achieved for Philip some of his most important 
victories, may possibly be extenuated on the score that 
monarchs, in all ages, have rarely hesitated to sacrifice their 
bravest officers and most devoted adherents, when the plea of 
state-necessity has been urged; or when some new favorite, 
some Duke of Alva, has required the sacrifice. 

Charles had fondly cherished the hope of transmitting the 
imperial sceptre to his son: here he was disappointed : but 
Philip, by his father’s abdication in his favor, became perhaps 
the most powerful monarch living. He possessed the united 
kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre; the crowns of 
Naples and Sicily; the Duchy of Milan, Franche Comté, 
and the Netherlands; and his authority was acknowleged in 
Tunis and Oran, in the Cape de Verd and the Canary Islands. 
Yet how much soever his dominions had been extended in Eu- 
rope and Africa, these acquisitions equalled not the conquests 
which his predecessor had made in the New World: there, 
it has been truly said, empires instead of provinces had been 
added to the Spanish crown; inexhaustible veins of wealth 
had been discovered; and the rich produce of the mines of 
Mexico, Chili, and Potosi were poured into the bosom of the 
Guadalguivir. Charles made a voluntary resignation to his 
son of the crowns of Spain and all their dependant territories, 
both in the Old and in the New World: reserving nothing 
for himself but an annual pension of a hundred thousand 
crowns to defray his domestic expenditure, and to afford him 
a small residue for acts of charity. The thin and negligent 
attendance of the Spanish nobility, who had still grace enough 
to pay their respect to Charles when he passed through 
Burgos, in his way to St. Justin’s, made him feel for the first 
time that he was no longer amonarch. Mortified as he was at 
the discovery, that the obsequious adulation which he had 
been accustomed to receive from his early youth.was paid not 
to his personal qualities, as he had fondly thought, but to his 
rank and power, he might soon have learned, says Robertson, 
to forget the levity of his subjects, or to despise their ne- 
glect : — but he was more deeply afflicted with the ingratitude 
of his son; who, forgetting already how much he owed to 
his father’s bounty, obliged him to remain some weeks at 
Burgos, before he paid him the first moiety of his small pen- 
sion; for without this sum Charles could not dismiss his 
domestics with such rewards as their services merited, or his 
generosity had destined for them; and he could not refrain 
from expressing surprize and dissatisfaction. 
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Don Carlos was the son of Philip by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John, King of Portugal. Neither of the parties 
had attained the age of sixteen at the period of their nuptials, 
and the birth of the son caused the death of the mother. 
He is said to have been a prince of violent passions, and 
‘weak capacity. At the conferences at Cercamp, he had been 
betrothed to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry II. King 
of France: but his father Philip supplanted him, and made 
her his own wife.* Yet this poor miserable prince was sus- 
pected of carrying on a secret and treasonable correspondence 
with the Marquis of Mons and the Baron de Montigny ; and 
a design was attributed to him of retiring into the Nether- 
lands, and putting himself at the head of the mal-contents. 
Such rash projects of a weak and wayward youth, if they had 
succeeded to the fullest extent, could not have affected the 
stability of his father’s crown, and might rather have excited 
his pity than resentment: but the stern bosom of Philip was 
dead to every parental feeling, and in his very presence Don 
Carlos was arrested, deprived of every mark of dignity, and 
ordered into close confinement in his chamber. A subse- 
quent sentence which was dictated by the inexorable father, 
and which issued from the Inquisition, pronounced his guilt 
and his death. At an auto da fé, which ceremony Philip 
frequently honored with his presence, to observe the convul- 
sive agonies and hear the last piercing shrieks of the tortured 
victims, he once exclaimed to a poor wretch who stopped to 
implore his mercy as he passed before him to the fatal stake, 
— “ I would prepare the pile myself and bring the faggot to 
my own son, were he so vile a wretch as thou art.”-——Such was 
the prophetic threat of a demon, who shrunk not from its 
execution. + 

There is something in the tragical history of Don Carlos 
which excites more than a common interest. The ostensible 

lea for his murder was a correspondence with mal-contents 
in the Low Countries, but most probably the real motive was 
of a very different nature. Soon after the young Princess 
Elizabeth had arrived in Spain, and almost before the fétes 
and rejoicings had subsided which gave splendor to the royal 
oF it was observed that, in the midst of his court, the 
countenance of Philip was overcast with a deep and gloomy 





* When the princess passed into Spain, the Inquisitors of Toledo, 
in order to celebrate the royal marriage with appropriate solem- 
nity, presented her with the spectacle of an auto da Jé, in which 
many heretics perished in the flames! 


This was a Spanish nobleman, Don Carlos di Sassa : — See 
Dr. Watson’s Life of Philip IT. 
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sternness. In short, he was jealous — jealous of his own son ! 
and well he might; for he had robbed him of the youthful 
mistress to whom he was affianced. Whether Don Carlos 
gave his unnatural father any reason for the suspicions which 
haunted him is not certain: but it was intimated that the 
young man was incessantly lamenting to the Queen the eternal 
separation which had been made between them, and that they 
wept together and talked of an unextinguishable attachment, 
while he concluded with giving expression also to feelings of 
indignation against that tyrannical power of which he was 
himself the victim. The King learnt from his spies the 
movements of his son, and resolved to send him to a con- 
siderable distance from the object of his affections. With 
this view, he deemed it proper to acknowlege him ina general 
assembly of the Cortes as the presumptive heir of his crown, 
and, adroitly availing himself of this pretext, immediately 
fixed on his place of residence. ‘This was in the year 1561, 
when Don Carlos was about sixteen years of age. Ca- 
tholic historians have depicted the young prince as of 
very weak capacity ; while they have also represented him as 
discovering a most intemperate ambition to be admitted to a 
share in the administration of his father’s dominions. The 
two charges, evidently made in exculpation of Philip, are 
scarcely compatible with each other. Be that as it may; 
Philip refused to gratify his son’s ambition, if he had any, 
and behaved towards him with the greatest distance and 
reserve ; bestowing all his confidence on the most consummate 
monster that the annals of history record, the Duke of Alva, 
or Ruy Gomez de Sylva, whose wife he debauched, and whom 
he murdered, and on the President Spinosa ; against whom 
Don Carlos, partly on this account and partly because he 
considered them as spies on his conduct, had conceived the 
most irreconcileable aversion. It is added that he threatened 
the Duke of Alva, and even made an attempt on his life for 
accepting the government in the Netherlands, and administer- 
ing it with such enormous atrocity. 

As a specimen of the style and manner of M. Dumesni1, 
we shall translate his full and interesting account of Don 
Carlos’s fate : 


‘ This young Prince dissembled neither his hatred of the Inqui- 
sition nor the interest that he felt for the inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces: both which greatly disturbed his father, and caused the 
liveliest alarms at Rome.* At this court, where kings are pre- 


mere judged, 


‘ * It appears by letters which the Pope’s Nuncio, the Arch- 
bishop of Rosano, wrote from Spain, that the principal object of 
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judged, it was dreaded that Don Carlos would bring to the throne 
notions of much too liberal and comprehensive a charity ; and his 
death was accordingly determined. No pains therefore were 
spared to excite the jealousy of the Monarch; suspicions were 
whispered against his Queen: the Prince was accused of conspir- 
ing at once against the honor and the life of his father ; and then, 
by a charge of heresy, the door was opened to every sort of ven- 

eance.* The fearful ministers of the holy office knew well 

ow to turn the superstitious disposition of Philip to their own 
purposes, and to make him believe that, in murdering his son, the 
sole heir to the monarchy, he would offer a sacrifice agreeable to 
the will of Heaven. They talked to him of the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, and even of the inexorable justice of God himself, who de- 
voted to death his own and only Son. Such remarks were not 





his mission was to communicate to the court of Rome the manners, 
character, and conduct of Don Carlos, and to penetrate into his 
designs. See Strada, Guerres de Flandre, decade i. livre vii. ; and 
L’ Histoire Critique de [ Inquisition d’ Espagne, tom. iii.’ 

¢ * Perhaps there is no point of history, the accounts of which 
have been more contradictory than this of the unhappy Don 
Carlos. This discrepancy entirely arises from the fact that one 
set of historians wrote in Spain, while others, resident in the neigh- 
bouring states, did not feel themselves entangled in the same con- 
siderations of prudence. ‘Those who not only lived in Spain, but 
like Cabrera were moreover attached to the service of Philip the 
Second, were compelled to accuse the son and attribute to him 
the most nefarious designs, in order to exculpate their own sove- 
reign. I have at this time on my table a “ Critical History of the 
Spanish Inquisition,” repeating all the calumnies invented against 
Don Carlos by writers in the pay of Philip. The author of this 
history, Don John Anthony Llorento, canon of Toledo, cites as 
irrefragable authority the evidence of the Prince’s confessor, and 
of some other bishops, to prove his intention to assassinate the 
King his father. These documentary pieces, says he, are authentic: 
Philip the Second, wishing to preserve a memorial of the justice by 
which he was guided in this affair of his son, ordered that they 
should all be collected and preserved. How critical must that his- 
tory be which places confidence in these miserable documents, 
reduced to order by Philip himself, and which persecute the unfor- 
tunate Don Carlos even within the sanctuary of his tomb! The 
proceedings against Don Carlos were collected a few years ago, 
during the invasion of the French into Spain; and they furnish a 
fresh instance of the slight grounds on which Voltaire ventured to 
chide other writers, and of the superficial manner in which he wrote 
history himself. In his Tableau des Nations, he says, ‘It is 
asserted in the Life of the Czar Peter the First, that, when he 
wished to. put his son to death, he obtained from Spain the legal 
proceedings against Don Carlos: but neither these proceedings nor 
the condemnation of the Prince have any existence.” ’ 
made 
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made without design, and the effect of them was immediate.and 
horrible. 

‘ Don Carlos, justly terrified at the danger to which he saw him- 
self exposed, sought under various pretexts to escape from the 
kingdom, but found himself shut in on every side. He had for a 
long time solicited permission to visit the court of his uncle, in 
order to see the Archduchess of Austria whom he was going to 
marry *: but his father bereaved him of this last hope. Still 
more incensed at this fresh refusal,‘on the reason of which he 
could not speculate without dismay, he renewed his resolution to 
seek his safety in flight. Some say that his intention was to pass 
over to England, under the protection of Elizabeth, and others 
that he wished to go into the Low Countries and place himself at 
the head of the mal-contents: but undoubtedly his sole object was 
to get away from the snares of his enemies. Philip, however, 
being informed by the intendant-general of posts, Don Ramond de 
Taxis, that his son had ordered several horses to be in readiness for 
him on the following night, resolved to prevent his departure and 
arrest him. Accordingly, at the close of the day he commanded 
all the doors of the palace to be guarded, and at midnight left his 
own chamber, accompanied by some privy-counsellors and others 
in his confidence, and proceeded with them to the apartment of 
Don Carlos. In the course of the day, the Prince had taken cer- 
tain precautionary measures, rendered necessary by the state of 
distrust in which he lived; and the same apprehensions which 
urged him to meditate his escape had suggested to him the ne- 
cessity of securing his own apartment. A secret lock was there- 
fore, by his orders, put on the door; and besides his sword and 
pistols, which he placed under his pillow every night, he had con- 
cealed by his bed-side a chest filled with fire-arms. It was neces- 
sary that the King, therefore, in removing these obstacles to 
his designs, should employ fraud and artifice to seize his own off- 
spring, and deliver him up, unarmed, to those who conspired his 
fall. The business was managed thus. Philip sent for the work- 
man who had been employed by his son to make the lock, and com- 
manded him to go first and open the door. This was so silently 
effected that Don Carlos was not awakened by the noise. The 
Duke of Lerma was the first who then entered the Prince’s chamber, 
and, going straight to the bed, he got possession of the arms. The 
King waited on the outside till he imagined that the Duke had exe- 
cuted his orders, and then entered the room himself. Don Carlos, 
being now disturbed, opened his eyes, and by the glimmering 
light of his fire distinguished a groupe of men watching him in 





* It is remarkable that Philip, after the death of his third wife, 
Elizabeth of France, married this Archduchess himself; viz. Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, who was af- 
fianced to Don Carlos. Thus did Philip twice espouse the object 
of his son’s affections ; and this lady, having married the murderer 


of her lover, brought him an heir to the Spanish throne in De- 
cember, 1571. Rev. 
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silence. He immediately sought for the arms which he had placed 
under his pillow, and, not finding them, sprang to the bed-side for 
others, when he saw the Duke immoveably seated on the chest, 
At this instant, the stern and fearful voice of the King struck his 
ear, when he threw himself headlong into the fire, and would have 
destroyed himself if he had not been forcibly prevented by 
the guards. 

‘ All the furniture of the Prince’s apartment was removed, and 
his windews blocked up ; and a mourning dress having been put on 
him, he was confined several days in this room, guarded by men 
whom he knew not, and who, like himself, were clothed in funereal 
habits. He was thence removed into one of the towers of the 
palace, where he also remained a few days; and then, at the close 
of a solemn conference of the most eminent doctors and casuists 
in the realm, the King delivered him up to the officers of the In- 
quisition, exclaiming: “ Pay no regard to the rank which the 
Prince holds in the state ; do your duty, officers; and know that 
my zeal for the interests of religion stifles in my bosom the feel- 
ings of a father.” In fact, all the despatches which this monarch 
addressed to the potentates of Europe, announcing to them the 
astounding intelligence of his son’s fate, spoke only of his Catho- 
lic faith, and of the sacrifices which it had imposed on him. To 
his own sister, the Empress Maria, he wrote, that he was perform- 
ing an indispensable duty, but that the faults of the Prince her 
nephew were not of a nature to cast dishonour on his relations ; 
and, when the Pope’s nuncio had an audience of him, he declared 
that he gloried in beitig able to prefer the maintenance of his hol 
religion to the indulgence of his tenderest sentiments. When the 
fatal sentence which condemned Don Carlos to death for heresy 
was brought to Philip for signature, he likewise expressed himself 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt of his intention to carry it 
into execution: ‘* Thou knowest, O Lord,” exclaimed he, “ that 
I have no other motive than to promote thine interests, and the 
glory of thy holy name!” Uttering these words, he signed the 
warrant. 

‘ The monks waited till the sun had set, before they went to the 
Prince to read the sentence of his death, and then descended to 
his dungeon by torch-light. One of the two exhibited to him a 
picture in which were represented various modes of death, and 
asked Don Carlos to make his choice among them of that which 
he preferred. ‘ What!” exclaimed the Prince, turning away his 
eyes from the horrible delineations before him, ‘ has my royal 
father, then, no power to remit the sentence? Is he aware that 
his only son, the sole heir to his throne, is actually sentenced to 
an infamous death?” The Prince knew not, till this moment, the 
reality of the tragedy prepared for him: but, when the sentence 
was shew to him, signed by the King’s own hand, his despair and 
anguish rose to such a degree of frenzy that it was found impos- 
sible to administer the sacraments on that day, and it was there- 
fore necessary to suspend his execution till the morrow. The 
morrow came, and the respite expired, but he still refused to con- 
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fess; declaring * that, as there was nothing but perfidy and e¥nelty 
among priests, it should be to God alone that he would confess and 


: 5 ; oe 
implore forgiveness of his sins.” 


‘ Don Carlos had been arrested in the month of January, 1568, 
and, according to the most probable accounts, he was strangled in 
the dungeon of the Inquisition on the 24th of July following, at 
the age of twenty-two years. All the cities of the kingdom, in rival 
magnificence, performed sepulchral obsequies on the otcasion + 
Madrid especially, signalizing her profound grief! while the 
monarch himself, in the midst of this general mourning, Ws 
seen viewing from one of the windows of his palace the funereal 
procession of his son, without the slightest symptom of emoties’ 
(Pp. 97—106.) 

The account of this black transaction here given is mote 
full than that which we have in the excellent “ History of 
Philip the Second” by Dr. Watson, (book viii.) who sé 
that Don Carlos was poisoned; and who, alluding to the 
King’s jealousy of his son, does not advert to the circumstance 
which necessarily must occasion it, namely, that he had bereft 
that son of the young and beautiful mistress to whom he was 
attached and betrothed, and had married her himself. * 

Philip had given abundant proof of the cruelty of his dis- 
position long before this time. ‘The composure, not to 5ay 
the complacency, with which he witnessed the torments of his 
Protestant subjects in Spain, was ascribed by some to the 
power of superstition, while by others it was regarded as a 
convincing evidence of the sincerity of his zeal for the true 
religion. His severity towards his son, however, was ton- 
sidered by all the world as a proof that his heart was dead to 
every sentiment of humanity and natural affection: while it 
struck terror into the inhabitants of the Low Countries, who 
saw how vain it was to expect mercy from a prince who had 
refused to exercise it towards his own child, whose fate they 
attributed to his attachment to them and his compassion fer 
their misfortunes. 





* The Prince of Orange, in his vindication against Philip’s pro« 
scription, openly charges him with having poisoned his wife 
Elizabeth, in order to make room for his nuptials with the daughter 
of Maximilian: “ I say not this,” he declares, “ prompted by my 
resentment, rashly and at random. I assert that in France there 
is evidence of the horrid deed of which I now accuse him. It was 
not a single murder that was perpetrated for the sake of this ex- 
traordinary marriage. His son, too, was sacrificed in order té 
furnish the Pope with a pretext for so unusual a dispensation ; 
which was granted in order to prevent the Spanish monarchy froth 
being left without a male heir. This was the true cause of the 
death of Don Carlos.” (See the Appendix to Watson’s History 
of Philip.) 
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The demon whom Philip employed to perpetrate his pious 
murders was a compound of such consummate vanity, arro- 
gance, perfidy, and barbarity, as the world had rarely been 
cursed with beholding. It was fortunate for the Protestant 
interests that the Prince of Orange was too sagacious to be 
caught in the wily snares of the Duke of Alva. Soon after 
the Duke’s arrival in the Netherlands, he had cited that 
Prince to appear before him ; and he published a declaration, 
in the name of the King, promising that in case of his appear- 
ance the utmost lenity would be shewn to him. ‘The Prince 
declined the proffered kindness, and, as soon as the short 
term allowed him for making his appearance was expired, 
Alva pronounced sentence against him and some noblemen of 
Brabant, and confiscated their estates to the King. ‘The 
Prince, who had long been solicited by the Flemish exiles to - 
take up arms, now prepared for an invasion of the Nether- 
lands: but the history of this glorious struggle is too well 
known to render it desirable that we should enter into it 
on the present occasion. ‘The enormity of Alva’s atrocities is 
am liar to every school-boy: confiscation and death were the 
ul shments awarded by him not only to Protestants, but to 
every individual who had shewn the slightest attachment to th¢ 
liberty of his country, or the slightest sorrow at beholding 
its ruin. Dr. Watson relates an anecdete to illustrate the 
coolness and negligence displayed by Alva’s judges, in the 
sentences which they passed against the unhappy victims who 
were delivered over to them by the Inquisition. An order 
having been issued for the execution of several, the list was 
found to contain the name of one man whose cause had not 
been tried, and he too was led to execution. Some time after- 
ward, the Judges having given directions to have this man 
brought before them for his trial, they were informed that, ix 
obedience to their former command, he had already suffered 
death; and proof was at the same time laid before them of his 
innocence. Most of the Judges expressed on this occasion 
great uneasiness: but Vargas, a Spanish lawyer, observed 

at the event, if rightly considered, ought not to give them 
much concern, since it was happy for the man’s soul that he had 
died innocent. (Book x. note c.) 

Such terror did the unrelenting iniquity and cruelty of 
Alva and his inquisitors diffuse over all the provinces, that 
some historians have asserted that a hundred thousand houses 
were forsaken by their inhabitants. Many of those who left 
the Netherlands fled to this country ; where, enjoying the free 
exercise of their religion, and being well received by Eliza- 
beth, they fixed their residence, and rewarded the English for 
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their protection by the introduction of various branches of 
manufacture with which they had before been unacquainted. 
On the other hand, the services of Alva were not disregarded 
by the Pope, who stimulated the monster to fresh atrocities by 
rewarding him for the past: presenting him, as an exemplary 
defender of the popish faith, with a consecrated hat and 
sword, enriched with jewels of great value. 

The name of the Duke of Alva reminds us of an anecdote 
which is to be found in that very amusing book the “ Varie- 
ties of Literature,” and which we shall take the liberty of here 
inserting for the gratification of our readers. Charles the 
Fifth, on his return to his camp in Suabia in the year 1547, 
passing through Thuringia, was solicited by Catherine, Coun- 
tess Dowager of Schwartzburg, to grant a letter of safe-guard 
for the protection of her subjects from any depredations of the 
Spanish army, on its march through her territories. The 
Emperor complied with her request, and in return the Coun- 
tess bound herself to supply the Spanish troops who were 
transported to Rudolstadt with any provisions which they 
wanted, at a reasonable price. Shortly afterward, the Duke of 
Alva, accompanied by Prince Henry of Brunswick, approach- 
ing the city, invited themselves to a breakfast with the Coun- 
tess, and on their arrival were welcomed with an elegant and 
plentiful repast: but they had scarcely seated themselves when 
a messenger, almost out of breath, called the Countess from 
the hall, and informed her that several of the Spanish soldiers 
had plundered some neighbouring villages, and driven off the 
cattle belonging to the peasants. Full of indignation, she 
gave immediate orders that every gate of the castle should 
be privately barred and bolted; and having also commanded 
her whole retinue to arm themselves, she returned to the 
Princes, who were yet sitting at table. In an animated and 
affecting manner, she then complained that the imperial word 


had been violated, and intreated the Duke of Alva to com-. 


mand immediate restoration of the plundered property. He 
told her, laughing, that such ri ew in a marching 
army were too trifling to be regarded. * ‘That we shall shortly 
see,” replied the Countess; “ my poor subjects Must have 
their own again, or by G—,” raising her voice in a threaten- 
ing tone, ‘ princes’ blood for oxen’s blood!” With this 
intimation, she flew out of the room, which was instantl 

filled with armed men; who, sword in hand, planted them-. 
selves behind the chairs of the two Princes, taking place of 
the previous attendants, but without offering any violence. 
Alva changed color, and felt that, cut off from his army, 
and surrounded by a resolute body of men, he had no 
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alternative but to appease his indignant hostess. Henry of 
Brunswick first rallied his spirits, and, bursting into a fit of 
forced laughter, turned every thing which had passed into 
mirth. He intreated the Countess to be perfectly easy, and 
teak on himself to answer that the Duke would consent to all 
that was reasonable. A dispatch was then instantly sent off 
to the troops, requiring them to restore the cattle, &c, without 
delay, to their respective proprietors, or to make good the 
damage. On the return of the messenger with a certificate 
that every thing was settled to the satisfaction of the peasants, 
the Countess of Schwartzburg politely thanked her guests for 
the honor which they had done to her castle, and with equal 
politeness they took their leave. * 

M. Dumesnizt tells us in his preface that he undertook to 
compose this work because no history of Philip the Second 
existed in the French language. It is respectably executed : 
but, if it were not for the apprehension of exposing ourselves 
to the charge of national partiality, we should certainly say 
that he would have conferred on his countrymen a more yalu- 
able present, in translating the ampler and better account of 
Dr. Watson; appending to it, in the shape of notes, any 
additional matter with which his researches had furnished him. 

Philip probably was not altogether devoid of any thing like 
virtue, for perhaps no human being ever lived without some 
good qualities. Hannibal took an oath of hatred and yen- 
geance against Rome: not so Philip: he swore not vengeance 
and hatred against Protestantism, but he swore to protect and 
maintain the Catholic faith. Had it not been for the bigotry 
which was successfully and assiduously instilled into his mind 
by the priests his preceptors, he might have wielded the 
mighty sceptre which devolved on him with honor to himself 
and advantage to his subjects: but the character of bigotry is 
always the same: — true to its aim, though besotted in its 
expectations; steady to its purpose, though blind to its inte- 
rests. In the eloquent language of a living orator, it may be 
truly said that, “ for bigotry time flows in vain; it is abandon- 
ed by the tides of knowlege: it is left stranded by the waters 
of reason, and worships the figures imprinted on the sand, 
which are soon to be washed away : it is inaccessible to reason, 
it is irreclaimable by experience: to refute it is only to exas- 
perate it.” + Philip was patient, vigilant, and temperate in his 
pleasures, neither elated by prosperity nor depressed by adver- 
sity; and his eyes were continually open on every part of 





* Pelscaclis Varieties of Literature, vol. ii. p. 249. 
+ See Mr. Plunket’s Speech on the Catholic Bill, May, 1821. 
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his vast dominions. He entered into every branch of admi- 
nistration, watched over his ministers with unwearied atten- 
tion, and discovered no ordinary share of sagacity in the 
choice both of them and of his Generals. ‘To his Spanish 
subjects he was always easy of access; and that pride and 
reserve, which disgusted those of his other dominions, served 
only to increase the admiration of the Castilians, who beheld 
their own national features reflected in him. He allowed but 
little time for sleep, and his repasts were alike short and mo- 
derate. He was a patron of the fine arts — as despots often 
are ; — and throughout his reign the sculptor, the architect, 
and the painter, were rewarded with royal munificence. The 
favor which Charles the Fifth extended to Titian was conti- 
nued to him by his son; and in an order from the latter to 
the Governor of Milan to pay the arrears of the pension that 
had been granted to that illustrious artist, ‘* you know,” says 
Philip, ‘* how much I am interested in this, because it con- 
cerns Titian.” 

Alonzo Coello and Antonio Moro also shared the bounty of 
the monarch, and were admitted to his familiarity. ‘The paint- 
ing-room of the former communicated with the royal apart- 
ments; and while Coello, says the author of “ Anecdotes of 
the Painters of Spain,” pursued his work with fixed attention, 
and pressed his canvass into life, “ the King sat by, contem- 
plating the new creation which the hand of art was forming in 
his sight, and for a while, perhaps, forgot the breaches he had 
caused in that of nature’s production. By the easel of Coello, 
if he was not defended from the cares, he was at least secure 
from the intrusions of royalty. In his council-chamber, the 
defection of provinces galled his pride, and the dispersion’ of 
armadas thwarted his ambition; in his closet, the injured 
Perez * stung his conscience, and the unhappy Carlos haunt- 
ed his imagination: — but in the academy of Coello he saw 
himself in his most favorable light, mo | possibly the only 
one which can reflect a lustre on his memory.” The massy 
pile of the Escurial, the most superb structure in all Spain, 
and perhaps one of the finest in Europe, was erected by 
Philip to commemorate his victory over the French at St. 
Quintin in the year 1557, As the battle was fought on the 
festival of St. Laurence, the pious monarch — who decapita- 
ted one of the Generals by whose valor it was achieved — 
arranged the various courts, cloisters, and quadrangles in the 
shape of a gridiron. It was begun by Philip in the year 





* For an account of the diabolical transaction here mentioned, 
see Watson’s Hist. of Philip, vol. ii. book xxv. 
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1562, and completed in twenty-two years. The gloominess 
and melancholy aspect of this prodigious building remind the 
contemplative beholder of a' monarch, the impress of whose 
character it seems to bear: ‘I can with difficulty fancy to 
myself,’ says M.Dumesnit, ‘that Henry the Fourth or 
Louis the Fourteenth would have taken as a model for the 
construction of their palaces the instrument of the martyrdom 
of St. Laurence.’ So much do we find the character, tem- 
perament, and disposition of man elicited in all his actions 
and in all his works ! * 

Philip died of a most loathsome and painful disease, which 
he bore with exemplary fortitude, on the 13th of September, 
1598, in the seventy-second year of his age and the forty- 
third of his reign. About two days before his decease, he 
sent for his son and his daughter Isabella, discoursed to 
them concerning the vanity of all human greatness, delivered 
to them many salutary counsels for the administration of their 
dominions, and exhorted them with much earnestness to cul- 
tivate and maintain the Catholic faith. Like a shrewd and 
practised politician, he forewarned his son that he would find 
it necessary to attach to himself either the nobility or the 
priests. ‘ If,” said he, in a paper of instructions to him, 
written after he had lost the power of conversing; “ If you 
resolve to employ the latter, you must keep the former under 
proper restraint: that is the course which I have pursued. 
If, on the contrary, you make up your mind to govern by the 
aid of your nobility, then you must adopt a different policy, 
and diminish the revenues of the ecclesiastics. ‘To satisfy 
both these bodies is almost impossible; they will vie with each 
other in exhausting your finances. But, whatever you do, let 
this be a state principle, — maintain a strict alliance with the 
court of Rome. ‘The way to conciliate the good will of the 
Pontiffs is to refuse them nothing. Secure to your interests, 
likewise, the holy college: cardinals are the Pope’s prime 
ministers ; and you must deem no sacrifice too great to make 





* We know not what to make of a passage at p.64. of this 
History, in which M. Dumesniv says that, ‘ at the commence- 
ment of the year 1563, Philip laid the foundations of that cele- 
brated palace which bears the name of San Lorenzo, and which is 
constantly confounded with the Escurial, because it is only distant from 
it a short half league.’ He then goes on to describe this palace of 
San Lorenzo as having been built in honor of St. Laurence, and to 
commemorate the victory at St. Quintin; and the description in 
every respect corresponds with that of the Escurial which has 
been given by all writers. What the distinction is which he wishes 
to draw we are unable to perceive. 
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yourself master in the conclaves.” (P.389.) Such was the 
language of a prince well versed in the subtleties of the Roman 


policy. 


In extenuation of the conduct of Philip, the author says 
that he was a conscientious fanatic. It is indeed impossible to 
suppose that he was insincere in the zeal which he professed 
for the Catholic religion: but it is well remarked by Dr. Wat- 
son that, as his religion was of the most corrupt kind, it 
served to increase the natural depravity of his disposition, and 
not only allowed but even prompted him to commit the most 
odious and shocking crimes. With the following character of 
him, drawn by that historian, we close the present article: 


“« Although a prince in the bigoted age of Philip might be per- 
suaded that the interests of religion would be advanced by false- 
hood and persecution, yet it might be expected that, in a virtuous 
prince, the sentiments of honor and humanity would on some 
occasions triumph over the dictates of superstition; but of this 
triumph there occurs not a single instance in the reign of Philip ; 
who, without hesitation, violated his most sacred obligations as 
often as religion afforded him a pretence ; and, under that pretence, 
exercised for many years the most unrelenting cruelty without 
reluctance or remorse. His ambition, which was exorbitant ; his 
resentment, which was implacable; his arbitrary temper, which 
would submit to no control; concurred with his bigoted zeal for 
the Catholic religion, and the sanguinary spirit which that re- 
ligion was calculated to inspire, to a greater height in Philip than 
it ever attained in any other prince of that, or of any former or 
succeeding age.” (Book xxiv.) 





Art. III. Considérations sur l’ Industrie et la Législation, &c.; 
i. e. Considerations on Industry and Legislation, with Reference 
to their Effect on the Wealth of Nations; and a critical Ex- 
amination of the Principal Works on Political Economy that 
have appeared. By Louis Say, of Nantes. 8vo. pp. 410. 
Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 9s. 


T= author of this volume is brother to M. Jean Baptiste 
Say, the celebrated writer on Political Economy, and has 
addressed it to him as having been in a great measure com- 
posed at his request. ‘ We disagree with each other on 
several points,’ says the author in his Dedication, ‘ but those 
persons who can imagine that you will be offended at the 
publication of my difference of opinion on questions of pure 
theory can know but very little of your character. When 
better informed, they will learn that the surest way to acquire 
and preserve your esteem and affection is to investigate with 
sincerity, and diffuse with courage, those useful truths, the 
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knowlege of which may have so great an influence on the 
wealth, power, and happiness of nations.’ ‘The work is written 
in some degree in the manner of M. Ganilh’s treatise on 
Political Economy, reviewed in our Appendix to vol. xciv. 
and yol. xcv.; except that the latter author takes subjects for 
the heads of chapters, and compares the opinions of different 
writers an them; while M. Say takes authors for the heads of 
his chapters, and enters on an examination of their works 
seriatim, The first author who is amenable to his criticism is 
M, Dupont de Nemours, who published his ‘* Physiocratie’”’ in 
the year 1758; Adam Smith is the object of the next chapter ; 
and successively MM. Canard, Lord Lauderdale, GanilA, 
Ricardo, Malthus, Say, Destutt de Tracy, (who wrote a book 
intitled ** Commentaire sur ? Esprit des Lois,”’) and De Saint 
Chamans, whose ‘ Systéme d’Impot fondé sur les Principes de 
? Economie Politique” was published about two years ago, _ 

M. Say appears to have read Adam Smith in a French 
translation, and probably also the other English writers whose 
works are the subject of his criticism. ‘This circumstance 
makes it difficult for us to refer to the passages which he 
quotes: but we can see enough to discover that this gentle- 
man, like his brother, has a strong tendency to metaphysical 
niceties and abstractions. He fancies, for instance, that he 
has achieved a great victory over Adam Smith in detecting 
an inexactness in his use of the word Jabor ; which that writer 
employs, he says, sometimes in its strict and original sense of 
an exertion of strength, physical or intellectual, and sometimes 
in what he calls its metaphysical or figurative — more properly, 
perhaps, its derzvative — sense of the preduct of such labor, 
namely, the work done, Heshould quarrel, however, with the 
language, not with the writer, because the English substantive 
labor has various senses: work, done; work, to be done; and 
the act of doing it; that is, of working. Just so in French 
the word travail signifies Peine, fatigue pour faire quelque 
chose ; and Ouvrage fait, ou a faire.— Ouvrage fait is the 
product of ¢ravail, as work done is the product of labor. 
M. Say remarks that the double sense, in which Adam Smith 
employs the word dabor, creates a constant confusion of ideas 
in his work; but we reply No, the confusion is elsewhere. 
We should haye deemed it impossible, when reading Adam 
Smith, in any one instance to feel the slightest difficulty in 
catching the sense in which he uses the word dabor. 

Another specimen of this worse than useless hypercriticism 
is to be found in the author’s observations on the same writer’s 
chapter “ On the Division of Labour ;’ an expression, says 
he, not yery clear in itself, and which Adam Smith has com- 
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plicated and obscured by attributing to this division an in- 
crease of wealth. Dr. &. begins the chapter in these words; 
‘‘ The greatest improvement in the productive powers of Jabar, 
and the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and judgment with 
which it is any where directed or applied, seem to have been 
the effects of the division of labor,” He illustrates the position 
by the process of pin- -making: in which a single man, unin- 
structed in the various manipulations, would scarcely make 
20 pins in a day; whereas ten or a dozen men, by dividing 
the labour, will make among them about 48,000 pins in a 
day. M. Say is evidently somewhat incredulous as ta the fact, 
although he cannot very decently deny what Adam Smith ex-~ 
pressly asserts that he has seen with his own eyes: but then 
he observes that the instance cited is a proof, indeed, of the 
increase of wealth occasioned by the use of implements 
and machinery, but not by the division of labor; and he 
eravely proposes to substitute for the words la division du 
travail, the words la repartition des travaux ! which we pre- 
sume may be translated the separation or distribution of em- 
ployments. Now really this is downright trifling; and, had 
M. Say read Smith in the original, he would have found that, 
in the very case brought forwards ‘oe illustr ation, that author 
expressly ascribes the ‘velocity of production in a pin-manufac- 
tory to an acquaintance with the use of the machinery em- 
ployed, and to the greater skill and dexterity which a man 
acquires in any single manipulation by not transferring his 
attention from it to any other. 

Such is the style of captious criticism to be found in the 
present volume. It may be thought, perhaps, that we have 
invidiously selected an extravagant specimen: but this is not 
the fact. We will give one more. Dr. Smith’s chapter, 
book i. ch. v., onthe real and nominal Price of Commodities, 
opens in these words: ‘ Every man is rich or poor according 
to the degree in which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, 
conveniences, and amusements of human life.” ‘This definition 
does not please M. Say; he deems it incorrect as it regards 
individuals, and still more so as it regards nations ; and accord- 
ingly he indulges us with his own definition: ¢ A man is rich 
or poor according as he fas at his disposal more or less of those 
things, which are requisite to satisfy his various wants or his 

various tastes.’* (P.53.) ° Possession alone,’ he adds, ¢ of the 
means to procure the objecis in question is not sufficient — he 
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must have the things themselves !’ To be sure he must: but 
the supposition that mankind have the means of satisfying 
their wants and wishes, and do not choose to make use of 
them, involves the absurdity of supposing them to be all mad. 
Yet M. Say does not stop here: ‘ Itis not by the sale of 
commodities that a nation procures the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life, but by producing them; ac- 
cordingly, with reference to its wealth, what concerns it most 
is not the exchangeable value of these commodities, but the 
production of them and their intrinsic value.’ (P.55.) This 
preference of intrinsic to exchangeable or venal value may be 
very good sense, but M. Say appears to forget that a com- 
modity having venal value may always be exchanged for one 
that has intrinsic value. ‘ Does a country,’ he asks, * con- 
sidered as an individual, resign, or sell, or exchange the com- 
modities which it possesses? No: it uses them. Except the 
small part of its products destined to foreign commerce, it is 
to its own use that it appropriates the immense annual produc- 
tion of its useful objects. Woe to that country which, like 
Poland, Spain, and Barbary, sells its wine, its oil, its wool, 
and its corn! That country is marching on the road to depo- 
pulation and ruin! But happy is that which, like France and 
China, consumes the greater part of its productions.’ (P. 48.) 
How much happier still, then, would France have been if, in- 
stead of communicating with the Continent of which she 
forms a part, and instead of having her numerous and active 
ports opening into the British Channel, the Bay of Biscay, 
and the Mediterranean, she had been surrounded by an un- 
scaleable wall of brass, —not such a shattered ruin as the 
famed wall of China;—and if, instead of consuming the 
greater part of her own productions, she consumed the whole 
of them, and consequently nothing else. How her population 
and prosperity must have excited the envy of the world, being 
thus blockaded, and irrevocably shut out from commercial in- 
tercourse with all and every part of it !— We hardly expected 
such a fulmination against foreign commerce in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two. 

The following paragraph presents a summary of M. Say’s 
opinion of Adam Smith’s work: 


‘ Some of its parts are highly interesting, and it contains a mul- 
titude of valuable documents: but it propounds a theory which, 
far from having advanced the science on which it treats, has 
materially impeded its progress by the introduction of a most 
vicious nomenclature. Its system, which is purely mercantile, is 
to estimate things after the manner of merchants, not according to 
their intrinsic value, not according to their own degree of useful- 
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ness, but according to what the sale of them will produce. Ac- 
cording to this system, a certain number of individual fortunes 
may be amassed among merchants and manufacturers, but the 
bulk of the nation must remain poor. A great many of Smith's 
doctrines have been adopted in England, both in public and pri- 
vate affairs ; and the situation of that country proves, more than 
any thing else, the unsoundnegs of the mercantile system which he 
has adopted. The discontent ofthe most numerous classes renders 
a general convulsion (bowleversement) the object of hourly appre- 
hension.’ (P. 111.) 


Poor Adam Smith! The impoverishment of this nation, it 
seems, is attributable to his writings ; which have also brought 
it to the eve of a general convulsion ! 

The present writer differs fundamentally from M. Ganzilh, 
and both of them from Adam Smith, as to the nature of value ; 
a term, indeed, to which scarcely two political economists 
attach the same meaning, and which is often used unguardedly 
in different senses by the same writer. It is sometimes con- 
founded with wealth; as for instance by the distinguished 
brother of the author before us, M. J. B. Say: who observes 
that wealth is value, and that the quantity of wealth is the sum 
of the values of which it !s composed. Even Dr. Smith is not 
free from this misconception. So likewise M. Ganilh; “ Ex- 
changeable value is the true element of wealth, of which it is 
the exact and strict measure.” * He allows of no other value 
than that which can be ascertained by exchange, and broadly 
affirms that ** the usefulness of things does not constitute 
their value: for that most useful product, corn itself, has no 
value if nobody has occasion for it, and has no equivalent to 
give in exchange.” + M. Louis Say, on the contrary, rejects 
exchangeable value altogether, asserung that ‘there is no 
other sort of value than that of utility ;’ and that the ¢ effective, 
real, and intrinsic value of any object is exclusively to be 
estimated by the degree of its utility.’ (P. 140.) Dr. Smith has 
two sorts of value, z. ¢. value in exchange and value in use. 

We agree with M. Say that value must be bottomed in 
utility ; and the cock who found a jewel as he was scratching 
on a dung-heap acted wisely in rejecting it in favor of a grain 
of wheat, because to him it had neither value in use nor 
value in exchange: but this word wézlity must be taken in an 








«“ * La valeur vénale est le véritable élément de la richesse, et 
elle en est la mesure exacte et rigoureuse.” (Théorie de Economie 
Politique, tome i. p. 264.) | Venal or vendible value can only 
mean exchangeable value. 

+ Ganilh, Econ. tome ii. p. 335. 
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tification of our desires as well as to the supply of our wants. 
That which has no utility in this enlarged sense can never 
constitute wealth. A brilliant jewel, a fine statue, or a pic- 
ture, may be useful to the owner, inasmuch as his desire is 
gratified in the possession of them: but the attribute of utility 
alone in any article is not allowed by political economists to 
constitute wealth. Nature confers on man, without any exer- 
tion on his part, objects of the most indispensable necessity, 
light, heat, air, water: but these things, however useful and 
desirable, are not denominated wealth, precisely because they 
are conferred on man without any exertion. A cargo of ice, 
procured by labor and brought to London, becomes a portion 
of wealth; so does a cargo of sea-water; so would a cargo 
of fresh country-air if it could be procured: but ice is not 
wealth in New Georgia, nor sea-water in the Atlantic, nor 
fresh air on the Grampian hills or in the vales of Devon. 
Wealth, then, does not consist exclusively of ‘those things 
which have value in use, the only value recognized by M. 
Say*; nor does it consist exclusively of those which have 
value in exchange, the only value recognized by M. Ganilh. 
Exchangeable value is a matter of accident: it depends on 
circumstances, on the means and_ inclinations of other 
people. The exchangeable value of a quarter of corn is at 
this moment only half as much as it was four or five years 
ago, although its intrinsic usefulness, — its power of nourish- 
ing a certain number of human beings, — remains exactly the 
same. When an eminent painter dies, the exchangeable 
value of his pictures is doubled immediately without an addi- 
tional touch of the pencil; it is always indeterminate and un- 
certain, but it is, never*heless, real. We adhere, then, to the 
discrimination introduced by Adam Smith ; — wealth consists 
of things, material or immaterial, obtained by some exertion 
of human labor, and which are subservient to the gratification 
of human wants or human wishes: —if they are not thus 
subservient, they have no value in use ; if they are procured 
without any portion of human labor, if they are bestowed on 





* Yet we find the following passage at p. 256.: ‘It appears to 
me that political economy being the science of that which relates 
to the wealth of nations, we should confine the application of the 
word wealth to those things which are not enly useful and agree- 
able but also venal, the enjoyment of which we give up for money, 
—a price. Checking himself, however, at the concession, he im- 
mediately adds, ‘ but we must not forget that those things, which 
are at once useful and venal, make no part of the wealth of a 
nation in consequence of their venality, but solely on account of 
their utility.’ 
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us by the spontaneous bounty of Heaven, like the air that we 
breathe and the sunshine that warms us, however useful, they 
can have no value in exchange: there can be no sellers, be- 
cause there will be no buyers. 

Before we drop this subject of value, we must notice a dis- 
tinction which M. L. Say has made in his observations on 
Mr. Ricardo’s work; and which serves to explain, in some 
measure, the cause of his lamentation over those countries 
which, ‘like Poland, Spain, and Barbary, sell their wine, 
and oil, and wool, and corn.’ That a merchant, says he, 
p. 151., should estimate the value of his merchandise only ac- 
cording to the sum which he obtains by the sale of it is very 
natural, because the quantity which he himself consumes is 
next to nothing in proportion to the quantity which he sells: 
— the venal value of the objects of his traffic are to him of 
much greater consequence than their effective and intrinsic 
value : — but the case is just the contrary with a nation, for a 
nation consumes much more than it sells; to it, therefore, the 
utility of its productions, or their intrinsic value, is of greater 
consequence than their venal value. — If this reasoning be 
true, we come to one of these conclusions; that the interest of 
a nation may be at variance with the interest of the merchants 
who compose it, or that the venal value and the value in use of 
a commodity are one and the same thing; to neither of which, 
we imagine, would M. Louis Say assent. 

We object to the limited sense in which the present writer 
uses the word wtility, which he calls the sole measure of value 
and of wealth. ‘Then, we ask, what is the measure of utility ? 
He answers, (p. 166.) the utility of any thing is to be mea- 
sured by the inconvenience which we should suffer in being 
deprived of it, and not (as his brother contends) by its dine 
changeable value. Now, if the wealth of a nation consists in 
the possession of objects of utility, as thus explained, death 
to every refinement in the arts! to music, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and eloquence! ‘The Apollo Belvidere, or the 
Laocoon, or the Venus de Medici, have very little value, be- 
cause they have very little utility, measured by the incon- 
venience of going without them. The most splendid 
declamations at the bar or in the senate are not always those 
which most accelerate the business in hand; and the incon- 
venience of going without them would be felt perhaps as the 
negation of a very questionable enjoyment by the right hon- 
orable Speaker, or the learned Judge on the bench. In fact, 
although M. L. Say does not consider the gratification of the 
senses and an indulgence in delicacies of diet and apparel as 
actual vices, he seems to look on luxuries with rather an un- 
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favorable eye. He states broadly (p. 194.) that it is a losing 
game for a country to export articles of the first necessity and 
import articles of luxury, the money-values of both being equal. 
If France exports silks into Poland of a given money-value, 
and imports corn from Poland of the same money-value, he 
asserts that this commerce enriches France and impoverishes 
Poland ; because the first gives an article of little intrinsic 
utility in exchange for another of great intrinsic utility, and 
vice versd. What can be more preposterous ? France manu- 
factures more silk than she can consume, and Poland grows 
more corn than she wants: each exchanges her superfluous 
produce for the superfluous produce of the other, and equally 
to the advantage of both: for Trance would not import 
Polish corn unless Polish corn were cheaper than her own, 
nor would Poland import French silk if she could rear the 
worms and manufacture the article cheaper at home. What 
did the Author of the world intend by giving different soils, 
climates, and inclinations to the people of different nations, but 
that by a free communication they should interchange their 
respective products ; and that each should profit, not by its 
own peculiar gifts alone, but by the peculiar gifts bestowed 
on all the rest? It is this deprecated taste for luxury which 
sets the labor and ingenuity of man in motion. ‘The people 
of Poland devote their skill and industry to the growth of 
corn, because they can exchange their superfluous produce for 
French silks: but once persuade them that they impoverish 
their country by exchanging that superfluity for any article 
that may gratify their pleasure and their vanity, and we take 
away every inducement to continue their exertions: they will 
become indolent and stupid, and lose their taste for all but 
the lowest articles of clothing and subsistence. Perhaps, 
however, it may be said that they would turn their attention 
to manufactures and the mechanic arts; that their leisure- 
hours would be employed in the culture of science and philo- 
sophy, of legislation, and political economy !— No. A nation 
of agriculturists, rejecting the refinements and luxuries intro- 
duced by foreign commerce, and degrading themselves to the 
rank of men who have just quitted the savage state of hunters 
and fishermen, — such a nation, instead of rivalling the 
manufactures of foreign countries, and aspiring to their attain- 
ments in art and science, would inevitably sink into the most 
contemptible ignorance and sloth. 

In his eighth chapter, however, where the works of Mr. 
Malthus come under examination, M. L. Say relaxes a little 
from the Spartan severity of his doctrine, (p.254. et seq.) ; 
and articles of luxury are here allowed to be constituent 
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though subordinate portions of national wealth. How incon- 
sistent, then, to affirm that the people of Poland impoverish 
themselves, by purchasing these subordinate portions of 
wealth at less cost from France than they must have paid for 
them if manufactured at home. Poland is poor, and badly 
peopled, and does export corn for laces and silks: true, but 
these are not cause and effect, and M. Say has himself ac- 
counted for the poverty of Poland a hundred pages farther 
on in a very rational way. It arises from the viciousness of 
her political institutions, and the unequal distribution among 
its inhabitants of the productions of the soil: ¢ in consequence 
of the state of vassalage in which the Polish cultivators are 
placed, the proprietor runs away with seven-eighths of the 
harvest; while in France, for corn, it zs only about one half. 
The portion which goes to the cultivators is so small, and 
they are reduced to such a degree of wretchedness, that they 
cannot afford to buy wheat, but are obliged to live on rye. 
The bulk of the people in Poland doubtless prefer wheat to 
lace: but wheat goes out of Poland, and lace comes in, be- 
cause certain individuals amply stored with corn choose to sell 
their own superfluity, and buy luxuries from France.’ 

Two doctrines are taught by Mr. Malthus, of which we are 
glad to have the concurrent reprobation of M.Say. This 
gentleman has, we think, too great a propensity for verbal 
disputation and hypercritical subtleties: but the reader of 
his work will find in it much sound matter and much excel- 
lent feeling. ‘The doctrines to which we advert are, 1. that it 
is absolutely necessary for a country which has large means of 
production to maintain a class of unproductive consumers: in 
other words, a body of drones to eat the honey of the work- 
ing bees; 2. that it is necessary to keep down population 
either by legal enactments, or by deterring the poor from mar- 
riage with the threat that their offspring shall be ‘ shut out 
from the table of nature.” 

We have not space at present to extract any part of M. 
Say’s refutation of Mr. Malthus: but it is unnecessary ; for 
these doctrines, however soothing to the higher classes, are 
almost generally abandoned. We regret more the not bein 
able to translate, as we had intended, a considerable portion 
of the introductory chapter of this work, which we read with 
satisfaction and acquiescence unalloyed. The political op- 
timism of M. Le Viscomte de Saint-Chamans, who wrote a 
book to prove that governments promote the public pros- 
perity by squeezing all the money that they can get from the 
pockets of the people, and by spending all that they obtain in 
dissipation, frivolities, and maintaining in opulence a large 
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class of lazy consumers, is exposed in a tone of sarcasm which 
M. Say has exclusively reserved for this author. ‘The Vis- 
count has a great horror of machinery, and a corresponding 
love of duties and imposts: but then he is a Maitre des 
étes, un Conseiller d’Etat, and un Préfet. His opinion, 
therefore, that imposts are excellent things is very natural, 
observes M. Say: but, when he wants to make a nation be- 
lieve that these imposts enrich it also, he is assuming the ex- 
istenice of rather too large a share of folly. We have never 
seen his work, but from the extracts here presented we should 
imagirie that it would be in high favor at the Tuileries. 





Art. IV. Manuel Diplomatique, &c.; i.e. A Diplomatic Ma- 
nual, or Summary of the Rights and Duties of Diplomatic 
Agents ; to which is added a Collection of Acts and Official 
Documents, serving as a Guide to Persons about to engage in a 
Political Career. By Baron CHARLES DE MARTENS. §8vo. 
pp. 622. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 
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Wi ANzpeople have said of the French that, whatever they lose 
in the field, they regain it in the cabinet. Indeed, the 
tact of their foreign ministers in exactly adapting their tone 
and gestures to the circumstances around them; in knowing 
precisely when and how high to menace, or when and how low 
to bow; how to retreat while preparing for an advance, or 
how to advance while securing a retreat; their dexterity in 
parrying, thrusting, feigning, falling back, and lingering; is 
altogether proverbial. We do not remark this sarcastically 
or with reproach. If— without making particular allusions 
— our own foreign ministers have at any congress, or in nego- 
tiations for alliance, holy or unholy, granted concessions 
injurious to the honor of their country; if they have omitted 
any opportunity of promoting its interest by commercial 
treaties; if they have degraded its character by secretly 
assisting to suppress the rising liberties of other countries, as 
well as by refusing an asylum to those who flee from persecu- 
tion into this; if they have at any time been outwitted, cir- 
cumvented, and rendered instruments for promoting the am- 
bition and consolidating the despotic authority of other nations 
at the expence of British honor and British glory; the dis- 
grace is theirs, the misfortune is ours, and the triumph, such 
as it is, belongs to the shrewder tacticians who have cajoled 
them. 
It has sometimes been found exceedingly difficult for an 
ambassador to pay the homage required by a foreign poten- 
tate 
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tate without compromising the dignity of his own sovereign 3 
while, if he refuses to render that homage, the chances are that 
the object of his mission is frustrated. This difficulty has occa- 
sionally been felt in all ages. When Conon, the Athenianj 
was sent by Pharnabazus to disclose the treachery and deser- 
tion of Tissaphernes to the Persian monarch, he first went to 
the Chiliarch Tithraustes, without whose introduction no per- 
son could be admitted to a conference ; and the latter informed 
him, as the Mandarins of China informed Lord Macartney, 
that, on entering the royal presence, he must conform to the 
Persian usage and prostrate himself before the King.* Co+ 
non, like a proficient in diplomacy, replied that, personally, 
he could not have any objection to pay the reverence required 
by Artaxerxes: but, said he, I think it would be a disgrace to 
my country, accustomed as it is to command other nations, if 
I were to comply with the slavish ceremony imposed on bar- 
barians.+ He accordingly declined submission, and evaded 
the difficulty by communicating the object of his mission to 
the King in writing. Lord Macartney was scarcely so suc- 
cessful: the compromise which, after much chaffering and 
altercation, he effected with the Mandarins in order to get rid 
of the revolting ceremony of prostration before the Emperor, 
was very ungraciously conceded; and it has been much 
doubted whether the embassy did not sustain considerable 
mortification, and even whether its object was not in some 
measure defeated, by his Lordship’s demeanor, dexterous as 
it was, in the dilemma to which he was exposed. 

The object of the work before us is to present, 1st, a Sum- 
mary of those Principles of the Law of Nations which are at 
present recognized by all the Powers of Europe, touching the 
Rights, Prerogatives, and Immunities, which Diplomatic 
Agents enjoy in all the different Courts; 2. to give some 
general Notions concerning the Duties and Functions of a 
Diplomatist who is charged with any specific Negotiation, or 
is sent to a Foreign Court and accredited on a permanent 
mission; 3. to lay down general Principles as to the Form, 





* Artaxerxes. ‘ Necesse est, si in conspectum veneris, venerari 
te regem; gd moooxuvery li vocant.” (Nepos in Vit. Conon, § 3.) 

+ ‘ Mihi, inquit, non est grave qguemvis honorem habere regi ; 
sed vereor, ne civitati mee sit opprobrio, si, cum ex ed sim profectus, 
que ceteris gentibus imperare consueverit, potius barbarorum quam 
ulius, more fungar. Itaque, que volebat, huic scripta tradidit,” 
Ibid. One of the Athenian ambassadors is recorded to have sub- 
mitted to this ceremony of worshipping, or prostrating the body on 
the ground in the presence of the Persian Ring and to have been 
put to death in consequence by his indignant countrymen. 


[i 2 Style, 
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Style, and Ceremonial to be observed in the different Kinds of 
Political Compositions. To illustrate this third division, con- 
siderably more than half of the volume consists of State- 
Papers, and Diplomatic Correspondence, not merely between 
eminent negotiators on the most important subjects, but like- 
wise the personal correspondence of sovereigns themselves. 
‘These are alphabetically arranged, beginning with acts of 
abdication, accession, &c.; to which is added a catalogue of 
a select Diplomatic Library, under the respective titles of, 
1. Works treating on the Rights of Nations; 2. Relating to 
the History and Interpretation of public Treaties; 3. To the 
General History and Policy of Modern Europe, with the 
particular History of certain Periods; 4. Geography and 
Modern Statistics; 5. Policy, the Science of Government, 
and Political Economy ; and, 6. History. 


A preliminary chapter on the Science of Diplomacy and its 
importance presents the Baron in a favorable point of view : 


‘ Its legitimate end and object,’ says he, ‘ must be to provide 
for the safety and harmony of states; it should endeavor by 
prompt explanations and amicable interposition to prevent wars, 
or as soon as possible to put an end to them; it should facilitate 
the intercourse of the people of different countries by advan- 
tageous treaties of commerce, and contribute by liberal measures 
to unite them in’ one common society of brethren and friends. 
All diplomacy which, from principle and without the most im- 
perious necessity, disunites, is mere Machiavelism, and deserves to 
be reprobated. It should avoid being turbulent and too officious ; 
it should not, without a grave and serious motive but from a mere 
spirit of restlessness, busy itself in the too frequent exercise of its 
official functions, and in overtures of negotiation, without a legiti- 
mate or useful end; otherwise, misunderstandings and ruptures 
will soon follow. We have had but too much experience of the 
fermentation which may be excited in cabinets by so many agents, 
authorized to question the sovereign as to his intentions and pro- 
ceedings ; adopting on all sides a system of espionage and cor- 
ruption, in order to serve the interests of their own prince, and 
under the mask of friendship engaging in the most mischievous 
practices. Although the major part of diplomatic agents disdain 
the employment of such means in promoting their views, it is suf- 
ficent to produce the most disastrous consequences that others are 
less scrupulous.’ 


In bespeaking indulgence for the occasional errors even of 
the most skilful negotiators, the Baron observes that we ought 
never to forget that the science of politics is more or less 
placed under the empire of accident, and is affected by the 
versatility of the human mind, by the caprices and passions of 
men, and the uncertainty of events. An unexpected death, a 
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change of ministry, perfidious counsels, the influence of a 
mistress or a favorite, a false combination, or corruption, each 
of these causes may change the system and course of a govern- 
ment; and its influence alters more or less the relations of all 
other governments, according to the extent of its power. If 
to these causes we add the peculiar views of any leading 
power, politics will become still more complicated and uncer- 
tain, and will occasion every where movement and agitation, 
because it is every where necessary to make preparations 
against a storm which is anticipated, and the explosion of 
which is feared. The best combined plans of a cabinet, too, 
are often rendered abortive by men of second-rate intellect to 
whom they are confided for execution; by agents who misun- 
derstand their instructions, or misapply their authority. In 
diplomatic operations, therefore, it is not always fair to estimate 
the merits of the original conception and plan by the actual 
result ; for a negotiator of inferior talent, favored by events, 
may be more successful than another of much higher genius, 
who is struggling against adverse circumstances: but, as this 
difference of success alters not the capacity of either, a clear- 
sighted observer knows how to discriminate between the man 
and the circumstances. 

The instructions which this volume affords to diplomatic 
agents of every description and rank, concerning their various 
functions, prerogatives, immunities, ceremonials, suites, corres- 
pondence, &c. &c. are collected from the writings of Wicque- 

fort, Bielfeld, Rayneval, Flassan, Vattel, Pecquet, Neyron, and 
various other authors; and the specimens of diplomatic compo- 
sitions on every imaginable subject relating to inter-national 
affairs, declarations of war, conclusions of peace, expositions 
of conduct, instructions, felicitations on marriages and births, 
condolences on deaths, manifestoes, proclamations, &c. &c. 
are selected from official documents of the most celebrated 
sovereigns and statesmen of modern times. ‘The whole forms 
a work of easy and useful reference, and less dry and weari- 
some in the perusal than we might have anticipated from its 
title and appearance. 





Art. V. Histoire de France, &c.; z.e. The History of France, 
during the 18th Century. By M.Cu. Lacreretye. Vols. VII. 
and VIII. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and 
Co. Price 18s. sewed. 


We: need not now indulge in any general remarks on the 
character and qualifications of M. LacrETELLe as an 
historian, because we know of few living authors, English or 
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French, to whose works we have already devoted so large a 
shere of attention *; and we have awarded to him the merit 
ef distinctness and precision in the most eventful narratives, 
of discernment in developing causes, of judgment and taste in 

opin his materials, of preserving an accurate perspective 
ye a Mg and of fidelity in the drawing of his figures 
and chastity in their colouring. We shall, however, find 
some cause for exceptions to this praise on the present 
occasion. 

The two volumes now on our table are confined to the 
Constituent Assembly. The writer observes: * After having 
exposed the anarchial weakness of the Legislative Assembly, 
the crimes of the Convention, and the reign, at once violent 
and irresolute, of the Executive Directory, it yet cost me an 
effort to disclose in the Constituent Assembly the fatal errors of 
many individuals, worthy of esteem, and who have made 
noble efforts to repair their faults. But when, at the end of 
two-and-thirty years, I have seen those errors revived and re- 
stored to credit; diffused over Europe with greater facility 
and more deplorable success than in 1789; and menacing 
us with their shameful and terrible return; I judged it to be 
the duty of a good Frenchman to write the history of that 
Assembly with the greatest energy and fidelity.’ 

History is the best instructress of mankind, and the disclo- 
sure of past errors is the surest preservative from new failings. 

. LACRETELLE is no longer a young man; and he cannot 
now contemplate the forward march of human affairs with the 
same steady, fearless eye, with which he could survey it five- 
and-twenty years ago. A spectator of the innumerable and 
enormous crimes which have indelibly stained the Revolution 
of his own country, well may he shrink back if his imagination 
is haunted with the dread of their recurrence. The § fatal 
errors,’ which, it seems, are now revived, and are diffusing 
themselves § with so much facility and such deplorable success 
all over Europe,’ are obviously those revolutionary movements 
which are every where and simultaneously going on, — not in 
Europe only, but on the borders of Asia, and over the vast 
continent of South America. In contempt of the congresses 
and alliances of holy and imperial potentates, there does in- 
deed seem to exist an irresistible determination, on the part of 
the people of almost all the civilized nations on earth, to 
oppose the farther encroachments of despotism, to chain the 





* See Monthly Review, New Series, vol. xliii. p.465.; vol. lvii. 
p-633.; vol. lviii. p.471.; vol. Ixxxviii. p. 526.; and vol. Ixxxix. 
p- 521. 
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Hellespont and roll back its waves. Whatever be the form of 
government, sooner or later they must and they will obtain 
their due preponderance in it. The war in the Spanish part 
of South America; the state of the Portuguese empire on 
that continent; the condition of Spain and Portugal in 
Europe; the insurrection of the Greeks, now in full and suc- 
cessful action, we trust, against their oppressors; that of the 
Italians, checked for the moment and for the moment only ; 
the occasional heavings of the Germanic empire; all emanate 
from the same spirit. The principle is the same, under what- 
ever modifications it may present itself according to times and 
circumstances. M. Lacreretie dreads the recurrence of 
those sanguinary scenes which disgraced the French Revolu- 
tion: but surely, as we hope, without reason: for it is @ 
peculiar and very striking distinction between that and all 
subsequent revolutions, that in the latter the popular cause 
has been prosecuted, comparatively speaking, with little blood- 
shed ; — not with less ardor or success, but with less exasper- 
ation. The recent struggle in France, where two hostile 
parties, the Ultras and the Liberales, united in the Chamber 
of Deputies to compel the King to remove his obnoxious 
ministers, and withdraw the censorship of the press *, would 
not have been effected five-and-twenty years ago without mas- 
sacre or assassination; and we think that the author may allay 
his fears by the contemplation even of that single event. The 
French Revolution has taught the people of France, as well 
as of all other countries, a lesson of moderation, steadiness, 
and perseverance in the prosecution of their legitimate objects, 
which will ultimately, and in spite of all earthly opposition, 
insure the attainment of them. 

No part of the present volumes has been read by us with 
more surprise than the first few pages, describing the situation 
of France immediately preceding the Revolution. The grave 
historian has here borrowed the rainbow hues of poetry,and we 
could fancy ourselves in that golden age in which rivers flowed 
with milk and honey; when man, obedient to truth and 
justice, lived in perfect innocence and peace: 


“© Peena metusque aberant : nec verba minacia fixo 
Mire legebantur : nec supplex turba timebant 
Judicis ora sui.” (Ovip. Met. i. 91.) 





* It must be confessed that the Liberales were completely out- 
witted in this unnatural alliance. ‘The project of a law for regul- 
ating the periodical press, introduced by M. de Peyronnet, Keeper 


of the Seals, on the 2d Jan., shews the entire predominance of the 
Ultras. 


li 4 France 
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France was then the garden of Eden, where flowers perennial 
bloomed and breathed their delicious odors, and where fruits 
spontaneously offered to the hand of man their ripened clus- 
ters. After a lively description of the prosperity of her colo- 
nies at the period of the Revolution, attesting at once the 
ower of her arms, the excellence of her policy, and the | 
asibe direction of her industry; of the flourishing state of 
her navy, agriculture, and literature; and of the spreading 
empire of her language, more extended than that of the 
Greeks, who conquered Asia, or of the Romans, who con- 
quered the whole known world; M. Lacrere te exclaims, 


¢ What splendor, what majesty in the various monuments which 
adorned our capital! what excellent establishments! what activity 
in the ports of Nantes, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles; in the work- 
shops of Lyons, Rouen, Sedan, and Louviers! here, what bustle 
and what luxury! there, what mild tranquillity! what an air of 
sprightliness was every where spread over this fine soil of France! 
what songs of mirth from the joyous Provence to the fertile 
Alsace! If some despotic formulas existed, still there was no despot, 
— for Louis XVI. reigned.’—‘ Among the magistrates, ambitious 
as they were and oppugners of the royal authority, inflexible jus- 
tice still prevailed, and often austere manners. Courtiers, less 
greedy than their predecessors but more trifling, made themselves 
beloved by the seductive politeness of their manners, and the easi- 
ness of their disposition,’ &c. &c. 


The Muse of History had certainly dropped her own pen 
and taken up that of Poetry, by mistake, when she wrote the 
lowing eulogy of which we have here given a small part. 
M. LacRETELLE, indeed, does in the very fervor of his pane- 
gyric unguardedly confess that ‘ misery was, without doubt, 
more diffused over the provinces than it is now: but it was 
allied with innocence of manners, soothed by the hopes of 
religion, and received the abundant help of charity.’ _[f this 
description of the state of France be true, all the accounts of 
travellers, historians, and politicians which we have read were 
false. ‘The French are here represented to have begun a 
Revolution out of mere wantonness, and from the very ex- 
uberance of their felicity to have become restless and dissatis- 
fied. Is this human nature? Twenty-five millions of men, 
suddenly and out of pure caprice, trample under foot every 
sentiment and every prejudice which they had once regarded 
as venerable and sacred: a courteous and polished people in 
an instant become sanguinary and - fierce: an entire nation 
unites to destroy every institution, religious as well as civil, 
which antiquity had hallowed, and education had taught it to 
respect ; and all this, in the midst of peace, plenty, — 
an 
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and enjoyment! Is this human nature? or is it only French 
nature ? — Mr. Burke, in his ‘* Reflections,” says that * we 
have seen the French rebel against a mild and lawful monarch 
with more fury, outrage, and insult, than any people had been 
known to display against the most illegal usurper, or the most 
sanguinary tyrant ;” and M. Lacrerewe declares, ‘ If some 
despotic formulas existed, still there was no despot, — for 
Louis XVI. reigned.’ He is more correct than Mr. Burke 
in one respect. The French nation did not revolt against 
Louis *, who was remarkable for the mildness of his character, 
and for the moderation with which he exercised the powers 
intrusted tohim. It was to destroy those ‘ despotic formulas’ 
which existed,—those despotic principles of government which, 
centuries back, had struck deep their roots, and which had 
spread their ramifications into the recesses of every civil office 
in the kingdom, — that they revolted. 

In point of precedence, the clergy formed the first estate: 
their number has been estimated at 130,000; and, while the 
higher orders enjoyed immense revenues and passed their 
lives at Paris or Versailles, in the midst of court-gaiety and 
corruption, doubtless with many exemplary exceptions, the 
poor curés and still poorer vicaires were starving on less than 
201. a year. — When it is recollected that the titles and rank 
of noble families descended to all the children, and the pro- 
perty to the eldest alone, the estimate of 200,000 nobility, a 
vast majority of whom were proud, poor, and dependent on 
the bounty of the court, may not be deemed too high. ‘These 
were the second in rank; and both were exempt from tax- 
ation. — The tiers état, or commons, formed the lowest order. 
They bore the whole pecuniary burden of the state; of an 
army of 200,000 men during peace, and double the amount 
in war; of a marine; of repairing the public roads; and of 
maintaining all civil and municipal functionaries. To add 
still more to the evil, the revenues of the state were let out to 
farmers-general at a certain sum, many of whom acquired im- 
mense fortunes by relentless exactions and frauds. Yet M. 
LACRETELLE assures us that there was no despotism ! 





* In the cases of Charles I. and James II., the revolt of the 
people was against the personal despotism of the men; in France, 
it was against the hereditary despotism of the established govern- 
ment. If, in the course of the Revolution, the amiable but wa- 
vering Louis fell on the scaffold, he was commiserated by ever 
body ; and, as his destruction was not contemplated at the begin- 


ning of the Revolution, still less was it the object of that terrible 
movement. 


The 
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The revenues of the state, we are told, had been tripled in 
the course of twenty-four years: be it so: but their expences 
had been quadrupled, for the author himself remarks that the 
embarrassment of the finances was the sole cause of the convo- 
cation of the States-General ; and he adds that the deputies — 
from this too happy population ! — approached Versailles like 
the soldiers of two hostile armies eager for engagement. They 
assembled at Versailles on the 4th of May, after an interval of 
175 years; the nobles arrayed in splendid robes, swords pen- 
dant by their sides, and plumes of feathers dancing in their 
hats; the higher clergy, too, glittered in gold and jewels; 
while the deputies of the ¢zers état appeared in plain black- 
cloth cloaks, without swords, and with hats off, resembling 
those inferior officers and bailiffs who in antient times followed 
in the retinue of their powerful seigneurs. ‘ In spite of the 
philosophic ostentation of the day,’ says the author, § the 
yanity of the tiers état was wounded ; and of all causes of in- 
gratitude, the most common among us is wounded vanity.’ 
The first question was in what manner the three orders should 
deliberate; whether in separate chambers or in one body. 
yi. Necker vacillated, and pleased neither party. The tiers 

tat felt their growing strength and popularity, and knew 
that in separate chambers their voice would be overpowered 
by the other two, although their numbers had been doubled. 
They persevered: all business was suspended for several 
weeks; and many of the clergy were won over by the deputies, 
who, finding the nobility inflexible, at last resolved themselves 
into a National Assembly. * 

Affairs were now come to a crisis; and the noblesse must 
make a prompt and vigorous stand, or give up their cause as 
lost. With this impression, one of them proposed to address 
the King to dissolve the States-General; and on the 20th of 
June, as the members were about to enter their own hall as 
usual, they found it surrounded by a detachment of guards, 
who refused them admission, proclaiming at the same time a 
Royal Session. ‘This perhaps was not intended as a defiance 
to the people, but it was certainly a most injudicious act of 
offence ; and it caused the members to repair to a vacant 





* In this contest, the King, all mildness and forbearance, acted 
a noble part. To aremonstrance of the noblesse against a com- 
mon chamber, he replied, ‘ I am resolved to make every sacri- 
fice. I would not have one single man perish in my quarrel. Tell 
the order of noblesse, therefore, that I beseech them to unite 
with the other two: if that be not enough, say that as their King 
I command them.” 
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tennis-court, where they took the celebrated oath never to 
separate till the constitution of the kingdom should be esta- 
blished on a secure basis. M. Necker had for some time 
occupied himself in preparing a royal declaration, laying 
down the basis of a new constitution which very much re- 
sembled that of England; and M. Lacrere..e stamps it with 
the seal of his approbation, saying that it might have been in- 
troduced without any open violence to the manners and laws 
of the old monarchy. This was presented to the King, who 
approved it: but it underwent so many modifications at the 
suggestion of the Queen, the Princesses, and their advisers, 
that Necker disavowed it as his own. Here M. LacrereLie 
bears a little hard on that minister, and says that he ought not 
to have made a disayowal which gained popufarity for himself 
at the expence of the King: adding, that the modifications 
were ynimportant. Now it is on the importance of these 
modifications that the question hinges: he thought that they 
were of importance ; and it is too much to make him respon- 
sible to twenty-five millions of people as the artificer of a con- 
stitution which he disapproved. — The dismissal of M. Necker 
was an act of the most fatal indiscretion, and inflamed the 
people, already in a high degree of excitement, to madness. 
The King, too, it is obvious, foresaw the effervescence which 
that dismissal would produce, because with his own hand he 
wrote to the minister a short note, in which he said, * I ex- 
pect from your devotion to my person that you will cone 
your departure: necessity urges me to this.” M. Necker di 
so: for he left Versailles at midnight, accompanied by his 
wife only, without courier, without passport, without sayin 
whither he was going. ‘The troubled state of the pak 
made it natural that the King should call out the military: 
but the military, like that two-edged weapon which they em- 
ploy, may cut in either direction ; and their own officers had 
already become the objects of jealousy among the soldiers, 
who had imbibed the new opinions, and wished well to the 
popular cause. M. Lacrere te says that the King attempted 
to supply their want of zeal in his defence by increasing their 
numbers: but he omits to add a source of exasperation suf- 
ficiently notorious, namely, that a large portion of the troops 
collected round Paris and Versailles, from all parts of the 
kingdom, consisted of foreign mercenaries. When the Mar- 
shal de Broglio was invested with the command of the army, 
the King addressed him in these terms: ‘ You are come to 
assist a monarch without finances and without an army; for 
I am not ignorant of the progress of revolt among my troops. 
If you can defeat those projects by which my throne is me- 
naced, 
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naced, without bloodshed, you will gratify the most ardent wish 
of my heart.” Could he possibly expect this ?— but the inti- 
mation was a mandate of mercy, and deserves to be recorded. 
M. LacrETELLE regards it as one of the first faults of the 
Constituent Assembly, that it wasted its time in abstract meta- 
physical disquisitions about the rights of man, when not only 
all Paris but all France was in uproar, and required that 
instant and summary coercion which could emanate from no 
other authority. The cry of murder became so frequent and 
so fierce, that to stop the carnage and appease the popular 
fury these ill-timed disquisitions were suspended; and the 
sitting of the night of the 4th of August produced one of the 
most striking scenes that any country ever exhibited. By one 
blow, the whole fabric which remained of the feodal system 
was levelled to the ground. The Viscount de Noailles pro- 
posed, as the only means of restoring tranquillity, a decree 
that no order of the state should be exempt from taxation, 
but that the public burdens should be equally borne by all: 
that feodal claims should be redeemable at a fair valuation, 
but that all personal services should be abolished without any 
compensation. ‘The Duke d’ Azguillon seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. ‘This sacrifice, being pro- 
posed by individuals of immense possessions, was immediately 
followed up by others; the patriotic contagion quickly spred 
throughout the whole right side ; and each deputy, to use the 
sarcastic phrase of the author, ‘ was anxious to have a stroke 
with his axe at the old feodal oak.” The game-laws were 
abolished ; hereditary jurisdictions, exclusive rights of war- 
rens, fisheries, companies, corporations, — all was offered 
as a holocaust to the new equality ; and if it had not been for 
the appearance of day-break, says this historian, the enfran- 
chisement of the Negroes would also have been decreed. In 
the “ legislative orgies” of this night, also, tythes and other 
revenues of the clergy were abolished, and a stipend was de- 
creed to be paid by the nation to the ministers of religion. * 


The 





* Although tythes were abrogated on this night, it was not till 
the November following that the lands belonging to the church 
were confiscated for the purpose of supplying the exigencies of 
the state, on a motion of the Bishop of Autun, the celebrated 
Talleyrand Perigord. An issue of assignats to the amount of 
four hundred millions seemed a necessary consequence of this 
measure ; which were to be received by the state for the payment 
of taxes, and for the purchase of church-lands. Monasteries were 
not suppressed till 13th Feb. 1790: the lands belonging to them 
were then likewise confiscated, and the nuns and friars allowed 
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The author has thrown some light on the strange con- 
duct of two very celebrated men, the Abbé Siéyes and Mira- 
beau. These persons were rival candidates for popular favor ; 
and the former effected by subtlety and wiliness that which 
the latter accomplished by vehemence and audacity. In the 
debate on suppressing tythes, the clergy found an unexpected 
supporter in the Abbé, who pronounced a powerful and affect- 
ing oration in their defence: when Mzrabeau seized the oppor- 
tunity of tearing down the obnoxious standard of his rival, 
and of hoisting his own. ‘The Abbé saw his error, too late, 
but had soon an opportunity of redeeming himself. When 
the question was agitated whether the King should have a 
positive or a suspensive veto, the fox and the lion changed 
skins: the Abbe, to refreshen his faded popularity, boldly 
proposed that the King should have No veto ; while Mirabeau, 
to the astonishment of every one, voted that he should enjo 
it absolutely. ‘The King is only an individual, said the Abbé, 
and can have only a single will, which ought not to prevail 
over that of twelve hundred men, the representatives of twenty- 
six millions. With this broad republican sentiment he still 
professed himself a friend to monarchy, — because he would 
not extinguish the hopes of the Duke of Orleans, formerly 
his protector, now his protégé. 

With regard to Mirabeau, the versatilities of such a man 
are instructive. He was rapacious and profuse: by his early 
extravagance he had ruined his fortune; and, in the course 
which he ran through the Revolution, his avarice was onl 
subordinate to his ambition. He despised the Duke of Or- 
leans, whom he served, but was equally prepared to be the 
minister of Louis XVI. and of any usurper who might suc- 
ceed him. With the hope, therefore, that the exigencies of 
the times and his own commanding talents might raise him to 
the ministry, he was desirous that the royal authority should 
not be reduced to too abject a condition: he compromised his 
popularity, consequently, in defending the positive veto, and said 
that he would rather live in Constantinople than in France, if 
laws could be enacted without the royal consent. The King 
himself preferred the suspensive to the positive veto ; and the 





pensions for their subsistence, with liberty to adhere to their mo- 
nastic vows, or not, as they chose. A vote for the sudden enfran- 
chisement of Negroes would probably have been attended with 
disastrous consequences : but France would have been spared the 
guilt of those frightful massacres, and military murders, which 
her officers perpetrated in St. Domingo; and of those enormities 
which are, to this day, committed with impunity in Africa. 
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wisdom of M. Necker led him to sacrifice the present to the 
future. Wishing the King to use his veto, frequently, in order 
to check the rapid innovations df the National Assembly, he 
prudently recommended the mildest form to be adopted ; and 
the suspensive veto passed. On the 4th of October, the King 
sent a message to the Assembly, that he would defer his sanc- 
tion to the Declaration of the Rights of Man till the constitu- 
tion was established. Mirabean, like the Abbé, thought 
perhaps that he had gone too far before, and was‘actually the 
person to move an immediate deputation to the King, to 
inform him that his sanction must not be deferred ! This was 
only fourteen days after the discussion on the veto: but in this 
short interval the Orleans faction were making the most des- 
perate plunges in favor of the Duke, and in all probability 
Mirabeau’s ambition would have been gratified if they had 
succeeded, 

If the sincerity of a venal legislator were not justly the 
object of suspicion, we should say that Mirabeau was a sincere 
royalist. Lafayette was a royalist too, but his monarch would 
have been a mere puppet, without power or prerogative. 
Mirabeau on all occasions was inclined to strengthen and give 
dignity to the throne, rather than weaken and humiliate it ; 
and, had he lived, in all probability the monarchy would have 
bien saved. It was a misfortune to the King that Necker, 
either from jealousy or suspicion, received with repulsive cold- 
ness the advances of Mirabeau soon after the opening of the 
Constituent Assembly. When the King’s aunts had left 
France, and the discussion had taken place on the law against 
emigrants, Mirabeau, in conjunction with the Marquis de 
Bouillé, and without the knowlege of Lafayette, formed the bold 
plan of rescuing the King from his thraldom, by assisting his 
escape from Paris in order to reach Compiégne or Fontaine- 
bleau, and put himself under the protection of certain regi- 
ments on whose fidelity he could rely. ‘This plan was on the 
point of execution when the sudden death of Mirabeau, in the 
vigor of life, defeated it. 

We are, however, unguardedly g going into detail, and relat- 
ing the French Revolution in half a score pages of a Monthly 
Journal! This would truly be a tempest in a tea-cup! We 
are old enough to remember the storming of the Bastille, the 
Noyades, and the dreadful Ides.of September; and, in reading 
the present work, many scenes of the most frightful interest are 
brought to our remembrance, and described in colors pain- 
fully faithful. Yet, if perturbed times excite bad men to the 
commission of crimes, they likewise call into action the virtues 
of the brave and the good ; and innumerable are the instances 
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of heroism, disinterestedness, and self-devotion, which shed a 
light over this gloomy period of history. No nation is so 
much led by the influence of sudden emotions as the French: 
a spark kindles their enthusiasm ; and they act first and think 
afterward. An anecdote is related here which is new to us, 
and illustrates this fact. A wanton and wicked cry for bread 
having been raised by the Orleans faction, a prodigious num- 
ber of fish-women, and men disguised in female dresses, 
moved from Paris to Versailles to demand bread from the 
King, and the National Assembly, which was sitting there. 
It was so formidable a multitude that Lafayette, at the head of 
the National Guard, followed it, to ward off the meditated mis- 
chief. The tumultuous troop of women, most of them drunk, 
headed by their orator, Stanislaus Maillard, soon burst the 
feeble barriers within which the Assembly sat, and, utterin 

ferocious cries against Aristocrats, mixed themselves with the 
deputies, demanding bread. ‘To allay the disturbance, the 
President was instructed to proceed with a deputation to lay 
before his Majesty the sufferings to which the people of Paris 
were exposed: when the pozssardes locked themselves within 
the arms of the deputies, and insisted also on going to the 
Kine. With great difficulty it was arranged that twelve of 
them only should be allowed to accompany the deputation, as 
representatives of the rest. Whether they were selected for 
their greater vehemence or volubility, it is immaterial: but, 
on entering the apartment in which the King received them 
with unaffected benignity, all their ferocity was subdued. A 
girl of about 17, who was their spokeswoman, being taken ill 
during the conference, the King approached her, and offered 
her assistance and refreshment. Delighted at drinking out 
of the costly goblet presented by such illustrious hands, the 
girl, in an extasy, exclaimed, Vive le Rot, Vivela Reine! and 
presented herself to kiss the hand of the King, who embraced 
her. The poissardes, enchanted with their reception, de- 
scended the royal stair-case, exclaiming, Vive le Roi! Vive la 
Reine! the cries of fury which their companions then uttered 
are indescribable; and they would instantly have torn them in 
pieces if the gardes-du-corps had not protected and brought 
them back to the palace, where the King gave them a written 
order with his own hand relative to the provisioning of Paris, 
and sent them thither in his own carriages to calm the people. 
How extremely probable is it that any other twelve, who had 
been selected from the pocssardes, would have been melted at 
a reception of such unexpected kindness !— It was on the 
night of this day that the mob broke into the palace, mur- 
dered some of the gardes-du-corps, and with their reeking 
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poniards pierced the bed from which the unhappy Queen had 
only the very instant before escaped. The conduct of La- 
JSayette on this occasion, in leaving the palace, betaking himself 
to rest, and urging the National Assembly to close their 
sitting in so perilous a moment, is very severely and very 
deservedly censured by M. LacrereLtLe.— Many of the grena- 
diers, like the poissardes, yielded to the sudden impulse of 
their feelings; and, when they saw their fellow-soldiers, the 
gardes-du-corps, in danger, protected them at the hazard of 
their own lives from the vengeance of that multitude whom 
they had so lately joined; exclaiming, “ Let us save them, as 
they saved us at Fontenoy !” 

After having presented us with an interior view of the 
Hall of the Constituent Assembly, filled with portraits of all 


the principal personages on the right and /eft side, centre, and 
mountain, M. LacreTe.Le thus gives the character of its 
debates : 


‘ The Assembly was accustomed to discuss, at random, all kinds 
of subjects; for it governed every thing by its committees, or by 
the help of petitions which were constantly arriving from all quar- 
ters. From the times of Moses and Lycurgus, never had a more 
absolute power of legislation existed. Articles of the constitution 
were decreed according to existing circumstances; generally pre- 
ceded by a solemn discussion, which, however, was cold and dog- 
matical. ‘The written discourses were, for the most part, treatises 
on public rights, in which it seemed to be a rule always to go 
back to the first state of human nature: to the covenants of the two 
first men! Even when these discourses were more precise, and to 
the purpose, they had rarely the powerful attraction of mutual and 
immediate refutation. — As the time for decision approached, the 
debate became more violent between the principal speakers, who 
then frequently had recourse to the brilliant sallies of extemporary 
altercation. The tribune, besieged by the champions of the 
two hostile armies, was sometimes gained by a race, sometimes 
by an athletic combat, sometimes by the efficacy of a shrill or 
of a thundering voice. Yet this was a station of but little safety. 
The most eloquent orator could not make himself heard without 
being twenty times assailed by a storm of vociferation, murmurs, 
hissings, hootings, or by sarcasms still more cruel than these dis- 
graceful noises. Who can imagine the alternate uproar of athou- 
sand men, some at the peril of their existence fighting for their 
God and for their King; others proceeding with fury and fanati- 
cism in what they termed the work of social regeneration ? The 
despair of the vanquished was often expressed by an unnatural 
laugh, and the joy of the victors by an inhuman grin. Challenges 
were interchanged, and soon became so numerous that they would 
have called two hundred combatants to the field. We may add to 
this noise, that of two thousand spectators, for the most part ex- 
perienced actors in revolutionary scenes, auxiliaries, judges, and 
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tyrants of the democratic party. No sooner had they discharged 
a salvo of applause than, ‘‘ Hear, hear the voice of the sovereign 
people,” cried the demagogues. If they were silent for a moment, 
from without were heard the yells, the menaces, and the furious 
cries of ten or twenty thousand men, stationed in masses in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, on the terrace of the Feuillans, and who 
reiterated their clamour till it reached the ears of the King. The 
deputies of the right side had to pass these formidable groupes in 
order to gain their posts. The episcopal crosses experienced the 
greatest outrages, and incurred the fiercest maledictions ; and never 
had the prelates more to fear from popular violence, than at the 
moment when they were devoting themselves to poverty by a sa- 
crifice to their own conscience. During the time of the Constituent 
Assembly, the people never executed their menaces towards the 
deputies, and never committed any crimes to which they had not 
been previously instigated by their leaders. —If these were their 
morning -sittings, what were those of the evening! When the 
tumult was at its height, the President, his voice faint and feeble 
from exhaustion, would put on his hat, and proclaim the dissolu- 
tion of the sitting ; and thus by degrees order was restored. 

‘ It would be difficult to form an idea of the lively and 
piquant sallies elicited in this time of confusion; of the chivalrous 
expressions of some of the military, such as M.d’ Ambli, and de 
Lautrec ; of the reverend grace and unaffected dignity of some of 
the prelates, particularly the Bishop of Clermont; of the ani- 
mated repartees between Mirabeau and his brother the Viscount, 
between Talleyrand and the Abbé Maury ; of the agreeable sur- 
prise caused by some unexpected display of grace, politeness, or 
generosity ; or of the respect inspired by the firmness and impar- 
tiality of some of the presidents. In short, every thing presented 
itself that was curious or distressing, comical or surprizing ; and 
the contrast was remarkable between the antient French manners, 
which shone with a dying splendor, and those of newer fashion, 
more inclined to liberty, with all the illusions to be expected from 
youth. I have seen illustrious foreigners, who had been present 
at the debates of the Constituent Assembly, equally astonished 
that such tumultuous deliberations did not produce laws more 
violent and anarchial; and that such a combination of men of 
talents and probity did not frame laws more just, more wise, and 
more adapted to circumstances.’ (Vol. vii. pp. 311—317.) 


On the 13th of September, 1791, the King addressed a 
letter to the President, announcing his acceptance of the con- 
stitution ; and on the day following he repaired in person to 
the Assembly, signed the Constitutional Act, and took an oath 
of fidelity to observe and maintain it. ‘The present volumes 
close with the dissolution of this Assembly by the King on 
the 3lst of September, after the completion of their labors. 
The deputies, as they walked out, passed through the ranks 
of the multitude without honors: but, as soon as Robespierre 
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and Pétion were discerned, civic crowns were showered on 
their heads, and they were borne away in triumph, while the 
Kitig returned to the Tuileries in sombre silence! Oh 
Liberty, what atrocities have not been committed in thy 
name ! 

Among the Pieces Justificatives annexed to these volumes, is 
one intitled ** General Considerations on the Constitution of 
1791.” With many of the remarks we entirely agree; it 
was the mere phantom of a king at the head of it; for, though 
the Assembly seemed to grow more and more monarchical as 
its sessions advanced, still the jealousy of the old aristocracy 
was so great, that the throne was not sufficiently protected by 
the intervention of such a body from popular violence. The 
King, it is true, had a veto, but he was obliged to exercise it 
in person, and without the responsibility of his ministers; 
and he had no senate, or upper chamber; so that he must 
either yield to every vote of the Assembly, or incur the dan- 
gerous odium of personally resisting it. 

We cannot take leave of this work without expressing 
concern that, throughout the whole of it, we find an evident 
desire to divert attention from the degradation and wrongs 
endured by the people. No sympathy is extended Nie. 
them. M. Lacrerecte laments the suppression of monas- 
teries, the abolition of hereditary titles, the sale of church- 
lands, and the curtailment of royal authority, and sheds abun- 
dant tears over the bare and shattered antlers of the ‘feodal oak’ 
lying prostrate on the ground: but he never suffers a sigh to 
escape him at the state of penury and wretchedness of the 
peasantry and people of France, under the grinding despotism 
of the old government. He expatiates on the sufferings of 
the clergy and the privileged orders, but not a word is al- 
lotted to the sufferings of the mass of the population. Like Mr. 
Burke, “ he pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird; 
he is not so much affected by the reality of distress, touchin 
the heart, as by the showy resemblance of it, striking the 
imagination. His hero or his heroine must be a tragedy- 
victim expiring in show, and not the real prisoner of misery, 
sliding into death in the silence of a dungeon.” 

This author professes great astonishment that the Cortes 
of Spain have copied, ‘almost word for word,’ the faults 
of the French Constitution of 1791; and he anticipates every 
imaginable horror from its operation: but the fact is that 
France had only the forms of a constitution, and not the 
substance. France was entirely governed by clubs, who set 
all laws and the constitution at defiance: but the Spaniards, 
we trust, know better, and will go on tranquilly and pros- 
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perously, if let alone. Yet there are persons who dread this 
tranquillity, and who view the regeneration of Spain as Satan 
viewed the first pair in Paradise, with the devilish imtention 
to disturb its happiness. If we leave Spain to herself, she 
will display to the envious eyes around her 


“ a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clonds, 
Conspicuous far.” 
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Art. VI. Voyage en Sicile, &c.; i.e. Travels in Sicily, duping 
1820 and 1821. By Aucusrus pe Sayve. Comprizing, 1. The 
Description of Sicily, considered principally with regard to its 
Antiquities and Natural History. 2. Observatietts on its Insti+ 
tutions both Antient and Modern, on the Character #nd Manners 
of the Sicilians, and on the State of their Agriculture, Com+ 
merce, Literature, Arts, and Sciences. 3. Remarks on BKtna, 
and on Volcanos in general ; and, finally, a Compendious Sketch 
of the Historical Events that have occurred in Sicily, from the 
Termination of the Fabulous Times to the present Day. Illus- 
trated by a Topographical Map, Two Lithographic Engravings 
anda Plate of Music. 8vo. 3Vols. Paris. 1822. mported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 7s. sewed. 


Arte all that antient and modern writers have recorded of 
the fine climate and fruitful soil of Sicily, and of its 
varied productions, revolutions, and calamities, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that even the most sagacious observer 
should now attempt to analyze its physical and moral con- 
dition with any great pretensions to interest or to novelty, 
In this, however, as in other instances, it may be extremely 
desirable to correct the errors that have found their way inte 
prior recitals, to embody the substance of statements which lie 
scattered in numerous or costly publications, and to submit 
the scenes described to the test of personal retrospection. 
Such, we may fairly infer, were the principal aims-of the pre- 
ent traveller ; to whose name no literary or scientific additions 
are appended, but who has obviously brought to his task the 
solid: and essential requisites of time, diligence, good sense, 
and extensive reading. He seems, also, to have examined 
the island in greater detail than some of his most distinguished 
predecessors ; and to have exhibited with more uniformity the 
parallels of antient and modern designations of places, with 
notices-of numismatic and architectural reliques, and occa- 
sional lists of the indigenous plants. His scholarship, how- 

ever, is rather popular than profound; and various pass 
and brief catalogues are interspersed through the journal, 
Kk 2 which 
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which might better have been introduced as illustrative of the 
general themes, intitled Botany, Geology, &c. We must not 
dissemble, also, that these volumes, though the production of 
a Gallic pen, are somewhat deficient in animation; that most 
of the few anecdotes, which are inserted with such formality, 
relate rather to the author’s feelings and concerns than to those 
of the public; that some proper names are oddly travestied ; 
and that the correction of the press has been too much ne- 
glected. We may add that the style is rather loose, easy, and 
perspicuous, than pure, nervous, or elegant. With these 
deductions, however, from our fancied standards of excellence, 
we have hitherto perhaps had no such convenient repository 
of general and particular information relative to Sicily as the 
work before us. 

In his abbreviated geographical description, the author cau- 
tions those who have heard of the extreme fertility of the 
island, but who have never seen it, against the natural conclu- 
sion that it consists of a series of plains; for the fact is that, 
besides Etna, it includes many hills, though generally of 
moderate elevation, and more commonly insulated than dis- 
posed in regular chains. The ridges of Dinnamare and 
Madonia are, however, of considerable extent; and they give 
rise to several subordinate lateral branches. None of the 
rivers are remarkable for their dimensions, nor much adapted 
to internal navigation. Such is the mildness of the atmo- 
sphere, that the cattle pass the winter in the fields, and many 
plants which we raise in the stove blossom in the open air: 
but the heat is so oppressive in summer, that the inhabitants 
of towns usually indulge in szesta from noon till four o’clock. 
The medium summer-heat at Palermo is stated at 76° Fahren- 
heit : but, on some particular days, especially in the month of 
August, it has been known to range from 88° to 95°, and, 
during the prevalence of the scirocco, even to 106°, in the 
shade. ‘The average temperature of winter has been reckoned 
from 50° to 53°; and the mercury rarely descends below the 
freezing point. The annual quantity of rain, the general 
direction of the winds, and some other important meteorolo- 
gical results, have been overlooked by M. Sayve. 


‘ When the wind called Szroc, or Scirocco, happens to blow 
from the south-west, the heat rises in the course of a few hours 
even to 32° or 83° of Réaumur (105° of Fahrenheit); and, in a 
sheltered spot, exposed to the sun-beams, it rises still higher: but, 
when the thermometer is in the shade, the heat does not exceed 
the above-mentioned limits beyond some tenths of a degree. The 
scirocco is usually announced by light white clouds: it continues 
about two or three days, but never more; and it terminates fre- 
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quently in rain. The heat is so insupportable that nobody, unless 
impelled by urgent motives, stirs from the house. Indeed, all 
nature suffers: men and beasts drag their steps; every thing 
wears a mournful and gloomy aspect; the leaves are withered ; 
and spiral volumes of dust, whirling in every direction, obscure 
the sight and the atmosphere. Sometimes, the wind, blowing 
with violence, veers about every minute, and sometimes entirely 
subsides ; the air fails, and respiration becomes laborious. This 
oppression of heat, if we may so speak, induces perspiration so 
much the more violent from being sudden, all the fibres are re- 
laxed, and nobody feels inclined to any kind of exertion. 

‘ We have to remark that the effects of this noxious wind are 
more perceptible on robust than on delicate constitutions: but a 
circumstance which has not hitherto been satisfactorily explained 
is, that it is more vehement at Palermo than any where else in 
Sicily, although of no very common occurrence in that place. I 
have heard it mentioned in conversation, but I had formed no 
adequate idea of it until I experienced its influence. I can now 
conceive how the wind of the desart may have frequently destroyed 
whole armies, in situations where they were deprived of water.’ 


In a country on which nature has lavished her favors, it is 
painful to reflect that no regular system of internal communi- 
cation has been yet established ; and that the funds, originally 
destined to supply such a material want, have been diverted 
into the coffers of a prince who can violate the most solemn 
engagements with his people. — The author supposes that the 
total population of the island may amount to one million and 
a half; whereas, if we could safely rely on the records of an- 
tiquity, the number of its inhabitants before the Punic wars 
was not fewer than twelve millions. This latter computation 
must be exaggerated; yet we should not overlook the circum- 
stances of the luxuriance of vegetation, the abundance of fish, 
and the fruitfulness of the women: resources which have been, 
subsequently, counterbalanced by the inflictions of war and 
pestilence, the blighting influence of protracted misrule, and 
the grievous multiplication of monastic institutions. 

With respect to the history of the foundation of Palermo, 
like that of most antient cities, it is lost in the darkness of the 
early ages ; and, owing to the ravages of war and centuries, 
few of the splendid remains of its pristine greatness can now 
be traced. Some inscriptions, to which a very remote date 
seems to have been needlessly assigned, appear to be Arabic, 
and penned by the Saracens. Greek and Roman medals, 
and Tuscan or more properly Greek vases, are of no uncom- 
mon occurrence. ‘The town and suburbs are seated in a 
very fertile region, and contain 180,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 40,000 are ecclesiastics, or attached to religious orders. 
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The opera-house, in the true Italian style, is not even toler- 
ably lighted ; nor is much attention bestowed on the compo- 
sition of the pieces; for, if the airs be well turned, and the 
prima donna display dexterous execution, the spectators are 
sufficiently delighted. The minor theatre, destined ta the ex- 
hibition of burlesque dramas and the feats of Punch, is invari- 


ably crowded. Ices and iced waters are copiously consumed, | 


snow from the higher hills being an article of daily traffic. — 
Several of the public establishments, and especially the libra- 
ries, are here very summarily noticed. — The cathedral, dedi- 
cated to St. Rosalia, is built in the mixed Moorish and Greek 
style of the Lower Empire, and is more rich in decoration 
than chaste in design. St. Catherine’s church is distipguished 
by a profusion of fine marbles and precious stones, in front of 
the high altar. The citizens of Palermo, like the rest of the 
Sicilians, are fondly addicted to religious processions and fes- 
tivities, some of which are more akin to revelry than to senti- 
ments of devotion. Individuals of the higher classes of society 
are represented as very polite and affable, and their ladies as 
yery amiable: but, of late, a love of ostentation threatens to 
prevail over that of comfortable hospitality, although strangers, 
when properly introduced, are still treated with kindness and 
attention, Cards and games of hazard are much in vogue; 
and not a few persons haye suffered by staking their fate in 
the public lotteries. Among some of the more remarkable 
objects in the a te a of the city, the author mentions 
the mineral waters of Bujuto, which are impregnated with 

ulphate of magnesia; and he alludes to the Troglodites of 
eee Gallo, a tribe of fourscore poor but honest people, 
who dwell in caverns, and usually attain to a great age. 


¢ The convent of Capuchins, situated at about a mile from the 
town, is one of the most spacious which I know. It contains a 
reat many friars: but the truly remarkable object connected with 
it is its sepulchral vault. This repository is separated into con- 
siderable galleries, in the walls of which are a great many niches, 
designed for the reception of the dead bodies of the religious of 
the order ; nearly four hundred of them being already thus depo- 
sited, and attired in their antient habiliments. Their corpses have 
undergone the process of natural desiccation, and the skin which 
eovers the bones is very dry. This effect is not produced by any 
chemical preparation, nor by any property intrinsic to a particular 
vault, since we find similar subterraneous cells in the abbey of 
St. Martin at Syracuse, and in many other convents in Sicily ; and 
the same expedient may be every where adopted.* Here, too, 
are 





¢* This desiccation is effected quite naturally, by putting the 
hodies into an appropriate vault, from which the air and light are 
care- 
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are many bodies of noblemen, deposited in long quadrangular 
cases.’ 


In the vaults of the convent of Franciscans at Toulouse 
are preserved similar remains of departed monks and nuns ; 
and, if our information be correct, they exhibit in several 
instances the dying attitude, with the expression of pious re- 
signation, or in others the ghastly grin which frequently an- 
nounces dissolution. | 

As a proof of the luxyriance of vegetation in the plains of 
Palermo, the author mentions a myrtle, of which the trunk 
measures eighteen inches in circumference. He likewise 
dwells on the many valuable uses of Agave Americana, Cactus 
Opuntia, and Ceratonia siliqua, which thrive in various parts 
of the island. : 

At Segesta is a temple constructed in the antient Doric 
style, but apperent:y never completed, and supposed to have 
been destined to the worship of Ceres. Although the columns 
are composed of etme pieces, they are not exactly uniform 
in diameter, the difference sometimes amounting to an inch or 
two, ‘Iam acquainted with no antient monument,’ observes 
our traveller, § that is placed in a wilder situation than this: 
the temple, seated on a height, is now in a desart; visible 
for a considerable time before the traveller reaches it, the 
rolden hue of the wrecks of its architecture being detached 
Rain the pale and parched mountain which rises behind it. 
No path conducts to it, every visitor to it being obliged to 
grope his way through barren fields, contiguous to the conse- 
crated hill; and man is astonished to meet with a memorial of 
his species in a spot so solitary and forlorn.’ As this was the 
first time in his life that the author had contemplated Grecian 
ruins, the ideas with which they inspired him, he says, by 
recalling the grandeur of ‘the period when mankind were 
guided by.the love of all that is fair and beautiful, saddened 
my heart, and excited a train of deep reflections, from which 
I was roused by the discharge of a musket close to me. It 

roceeded from nomadic huntsmen, one of whom had just 
killed a bird. ‘There were three men, with their wives, a 
child, and three horses; and they might be styled the Be- 
douins of Sicily ; for they were leading the same kind of life, 
scouring the hills, subsisting on the produce of the chace, and 





carefully excluded ; and in which the feet, hands, and jaws, are 
tied close, to prevent the sinews from shrinking in a direction con- 
trary to that which it is wished they should preserve. When the 
have been left in this condition for four or five months, the drying 
is completed, and they are consigned to their respective niches.’ 
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having no roof but the canopy of heaven. One of them, 
conjecturing that we had nothing to eat, offered me the bird 
which he had shot; and, pointing to a gridiron, under which he 
had kindled a fire, he shewed me how to dress it. The sight 
of such Arabs of the desart, making ready their repast within 
the precincts of the temple, and the cries of predacious birds 
who were driven from their haunts, while all nature besides 
reposed in silence, contributed to conjure up a scene which is 
much more easily felt than described.’ 

Salemi has been rendered remarkable by a sudden subsidence 
of the soil, in the year 1740, when only the tops of the houses 
were left visible: but we are not told whether this event hap- 
pened in consequence of an earthquake, nor whether any of the 
inhabitants perished on the occasion. — Trapani, the antient 
Drepanum, now contains 24,000 inhabitants, and is chiefly 
supported by its fisheries of tunny and coral, its various 
marbles, and its traffic in salt.—Marsalla, the Saracenic deno- 
mination of the once flourishing Lilybeum, has a population 
of 20,000 persons, but offers few remarkable traces of its for- 
mer state. Its principal articles of export are, wool, cotton, 
tunny, barilla, and kelp: while its environs yield excellent 
white wines, and large poultry of a superior quality. — The 
destruction of the extensive edifices of Selinunte, (Se/inon, 
Selinus, or Selinuntus,) which some have ascribed to an earth- 
quake, and others to an irruption of the sea, appears, from 
the circumstances stated, to have been effected by human 
means ; particularly by the soldiers of Hannibal, as mentioned 
by Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus. The city, but not the 


. temples, was rebuilt ; and it was again laid waste by the Sara- 


cens. ‘The dispersed and hoary reliques of its fanes and other 
public buildings, raised by mortals whose names have not 
descended to posterity, sufficiently indicate that they had been 
constructed on a vast and magnificent scale, and that they 
might have served as models for the proudest architectural 
efforts of the present day. — Sacca, or Sciacca, which corre- 
sponds to Therma Selinuntine, or Therme Selinuntorum, is still 
visited for its baths, and is noted for its white, light, and porous 
earthen-ware, which is well adapted for the cooling of liquors. 
This place gave birth to Agathocles, the son of a potter, who 
became one of the greatest princes of Sicily. — The sulphur- 
mines of Catolica occur in a detached hill, the circumference 
of which measures 600 toises; and the sulphur is associated 
with gypsum, sulphate of magnesia, and strontianite. 
Girgenti (Agrigentum) naturally furnishes an article of con- 
siderable length, but containing little that is new or important 
relative to its antient condition. When besieged by Hanni- 
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bal, its population, according to Diodorus, amounted to 
220,000 : but it is now reduced to 15,000. Among the nume- 
rous fine remains of antiquity which it still displays, the ele- 
gant temple of Concord stands nearly entire. ‘The present 
town is ill built and gloomy, but boasts of some interesting 
objects and institutions, particularly a library rich in Roman 
medals, bronze and earthen vases, &c. The staple article of 
commerce is grain, which is generally kept in pits, or grot- 
toes: but a considerable quantity of sulphur is also exported. 
The adjacent plains are extremely fertile, and clothed with the 
richest vegetation. — Having seen all that is remarkable in 
this place, M. pE Sayve repaired to Macaluba, at a league’s 
distance, to visit the mud-volcano. 


‘ These ejections,’ he says, ‘ are unconnected with igneous 
phenomena ; and, although the term volcano, applied to these dis- 
charges of gas and mud, is improper as involving the notion of 
fire, I shall retain it, because it has been hitherto adopted. In 
Italy, this appearance, which occurs in several places, is known by 
the name of Salse, from the saltness of the water ejected. The 
peasants, too, call these places Bollitori, or Gorgogli. — The Ma- 
caluba of Sicily is an argillaceous hill, of about 130 feet in height, 
which has the form of a truncated cone; while the section of its 
upper plane is quite covered with small truncated cones, of ditfer- 
ent heights, from half a foot to three feet, and much approxi- 
mated. Each of these small cones has a crater, or rather a small 
opening, through which bubbles of air (or, to speak more correctly, 
of carbonic acid) momentarily escape, and give way without much 
noise, discharging at the same time small streams of diluted clay. 
In dry weather, an inconsiderable quantity of petroleum and salt 
is found under the crust of the cones, while all beneath is of a 
miry consistency: but this is the case only in summer; for in 
winter the cones disappear, and are replaced by small pools of 
salt and turbid water, on which is a trifling portion of petroleum. 
Sometimes, again, the whole presents merely a lake of ooze in a 
state of ebullition, which may be approached without danger. 
Great eruptions also take place at Macaluba, but only at indeter- 
minate periods ; and usually every second, third, or fifth year, 
when the neighbourhood exhales a strong bituminous and sulphur- 
eous odour, and the explosion is accompanied with a very violent 
subterraneous noise. 

‘We have to remark that this phenomenon is referable to a very 
remote period; for both Strabo and Solinus make mention of it, 
and the latter in the most explicitterms. This volcano of hydro- 
argillaceous gas had, in like manner, its periodical eruptions in the 
middle ages ; as we may prove by its present name, which is Ara- 
bic, and means overthrown. From the form and great extent of 
the flat surface, we may infer that the eruptions were greatest in 
antient times; but the soil is not sensibly enlarged, because the 
rains quickly carry off such soft materials. It is also alleged =~ 
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these salse formerly emitted smoke and flames, but the assertion 
requires confirmation. The old streams are recognized by their 
superior whiteness, and greater number of cracks. The whole of 
the affected soil, which measures from five to six hundred toises in 
circumference, reposes on a calcareous bottom, covered with mar] 
and clay. This phenomenon is occasioned solely by the liberation 
ef carbonic acid gas, slightly impregnated with petroleum and hy- 
drogen. Pallas ascribes these ejections to the combustion of coal- 
fields: but the strata about Macaluba have no relation to soil of 
that description. 

¢ The eruptions sometimes throw up stones which happen to 
occur in their passage : but they remain unchanged, For the rest, 
if the disengagement of carbonic acid and hydrogen should take 
place under an argillaceous soil, it would probably produce the 
same effect ; and the appearances exhibited on the lake of Palici 
may, perhaps, be traced to the same cause with those of Macaluba. 
We have heard of extraordinary eruptions at the last-mentioned 

lace, when the stream was projected to the height of 150 feet. 
fn 1777, one rose to the height of 100 feet, accompanied by a 
yqluminous discharge of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
cas; and it occasioned a local earthquake. At Bissama, two 
pagues and a half from Girgenti, and situated a little more north- 
erly than Macaluba, alt the same phenomena are observable, and 
the sulphureo-bituminous odour is perceptible even at a distance. 
~ '€ There are also several salse in Italy, particularly in the terri- 
tories of Bologna, Parma, and Reggio, ae near the lake Ansante, 
twelve miles from Naples. Those of the Crimea are much more 
considerable ; for, according to the testimony of Pallas, one of 
them, in 1794, had an eruption with such violence that a single 
stream exceeded four hundred toises in length, accompanied b 
smoke and flames, which rose to upwards of 300 feet. Such vol- 
canoes also exist in America, and in the Sunda islands.’ (P. 211.) 


M. ne Sayve’s first excursion into the interior of the island 
proved much less interesting than he had anticipated, At 
Castronovo, having wandered into the church in the middle of 
a sermon, he found himself surrounded by a numerous and 
merry congregation. The preacher, a perfect adept in grim- 
acing and gesticulation, happened to inveigh against gluttony, 
and jllustrated his positions by anecdotes, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample: ‘ ‘The father of the present King of Naples, 
after a great dinner, was desirous of eating a peach; and as, 
from pure greediness, he devoured it skin and all, God 
caused the Devil to enter into the body of a wasp; now this 
said wasp lodged in the kernel of the peach, which opened, 
because the King swallowed the fruit with inordinate appe- 
tite; and the wasp, feeling itself squeezed, stung the King’s 
mouth, and grievously annoyed him ; whence it is evident that 
God punishes faults when we least expect it. At this conclu- 
gion, the whole audience again gave way to laughter : — 
or 
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for myself I quitted the church, quite shocked to find Christian 
morality thus ridiculously enforced.’ — Allicata, the antient 
Gela, exhibits scarcely a vestige of its early splendor: but the 
identity of its position has been settled by a singular Greek 
inscription, on marble, being a decree of the republic jn 
fayor of Heraclides, the son of Zopyrus. — Here the author 
ascertained that several of the swallow-tribe pass the winter 
in Sicily, instead of crossing over into Africa; dnd the same 
remark is, we believe, applicable to the Hieres islands, and 
the coast of Genoa, where these birds pass the night in the 
open country on the orange-trees.— We may take notice, 
tao, of the numerous grottoes and subterraneays chambers 
which occur in different parts of the island, particularly m 
Val di Noto, and in the valley of Ispica, which seem to he 
designed for human habitations, and in two different stages of 
sa¢iety; the more antient being rudely fashioned, while the 
others manifest much greater skill and indystry, They are 
generally of difficult access, and appear to have been calculated 
for securing their occupants against intrusion. Same of them, 
however, have been obviously excayated for places of inter- 
ment. — The rocks of Cape Passero afford frequent examples 
of calcareous strata incumbent on a hard basalt, or lava; an 

in some other parts of the island are singular alternations o 

limestone and lava. —'The Palagopian or Naphtha Lake is of 
a round form, about 450 feet in circumference, and 15 in 
depth: but in summer its waters are considerably reduced. 
It is remarkable on account of its violent ebullitions, ogca- 
sioned by the extrication of carbonic acid gas, blended with a 
small proportion of hydrogen; for the petroleum which col- 
lects on its surface ; for its strong bituminous odour; and for 
the muddy softness of its bottom : — circumstances from which 
we may infer that it is merely a modification of a mud-vol- 
cano: but the natives firmly believe that it is the abode of a 
sorceress. 

The traveller devotes fifty pages to the antiquities and 
modern state of Syracuse; which, like the other towns of 
Sicily, seems to have sadly dwindled from its former grandeur, 
That it ever included within its walls two millions of human 
beings, as some authors have alleged, may well be questioned; 
but, if we assume even the lowest computation of 800,000, 
the present contrast of only 13,000, or 14,000, reads a striking 
lesson to the reflecting moralist. Again, the Fountain of 
Arethusa, now a well for washer-women,—the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Minerva, scarcely to be recognized in the form of a 
church, —the nearly obliterated traces of the palace of Verres, 
— of the meridian constructed by Archimedes, — and of other 
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objects too numerous to rehearse, — awaken many interesting 
and melancholy emotions. ‘The quarries are still visible in 
which prisoners were confined ; and the multitude of lautomia, 
or catacombs, still arrest the steps and the eyes of the con- 
founded spectator. Relying on the distinct assertion of 
Cicero, the author very properly rejects the commonly re- 
ceived notion which assigns the tomb of Archimedes to the 
quarter of Acradina, instead of placing it in the outskirts of 
the city, and near the Agrigentine gate. He is likewise in- 
clined to disbelieve the hackneyed story of the burning of 
ships by mirrors, not because it is physically impossible, but 
because it is not mentioned on creditable authority. — A goodly 
portion of the present citizens of Syracuse is attached to some 
religious profession or order, and all are enraptured with the 
pageantry of piety: but their manners are said to be singularly 
corrupt and depraved. — The papyrus flourishes as an indige- 
nous plant in the vicinity of the city; and its conversion into 
paper has exercised the experimental talents of the Chevalier 
Landolina. — 'The banks of the Symethe, which furnish yellow 
amber, suggest some useful annotations on that rare and 
somewhat mysterious substance. 

From the repeated wrecks of Catania, only a few shattered 
fragments of taste and magnificence have been rescued. 
Owing to the generous zeal of the late patriotic Prince Biscari, 
the remnant of an amphitheatre has been disclosed, and some 
of the numerous statues which adorned the theatre have been 
brought to light. Charondas, the celebrated legislator, was a 
native of this place; and his head, crowned with laurel, ap- 
pears on one side of a medal, with Justice and her balance on 
the other. Medals were likewise struck in commemoration of 
Amphinomus and Anapus, brothers ; who, during a violent 
eruption of Mount Etna, snatched their father from the midst 
of the flames. Their fellow-citizens even raised temples to 
their honor, in order to consecrate this signal act of filial 
duty ; which, according to ‘Thucydides, was performed about 
the 75th Olympiad. In the vicinity of the town are the 
vestiges of the Temple of Proserpine, of the Cesilian Fountain, 
and of an aqueduct which conveyed water from Licodia, a 
distance of eighteen miles. As most of the present Catania 
has been recently rebuilt, it is one of the handsomest towns in 
Sicily. The cathedral, the church and museum of the Bene- 
dictine convent, and the cabinet of Prince Biscari, which is 
richly stored with Sicilian curiosities, particularly antiquarian 
and mineralogical specimens, are all deserving of the attention 
of the traveller. ‘The University, founded in 1444, at present 
boasts 
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boasts of several able and distinguished members, Gvoeni, 
Ferrara, Longo, Maravigna, &c.: 

Overlooking, for the present, M. pr Sayve’s account of 
Etna, which nearly accords with those that are already in 
public circulation, we shall be contented to transcribe his re- 


marks on the huge chesnut-trees which have been so long 
admired : 


‘ The most remarkable are three in number, removed about 
two hundred paces from one another: the first is called Castagno 
del Re, the second, Castagno det Cento Cavalli, and the third, 
Castagno del Nave. These extraordinary trees generally acquire 
their excess of timber only at the expence of their foliage. ‘Their 
height is not proportioned to their thickness, and their fruit is of 
little value. Tall chesnut-trees abound in this region of Etna; and 
those that are young, in particular, are very upright, smooth, and 
well cultivated. Not only is the gathering of their fruit an object of 
particular attention, but from their wood are manufactured hoops, 
which are afterward conveyed to Aci for sale. All the adjacent 
trees partake of this extraordinary vigor of vegetation; for, in- 
dependently of the chesnui-trees which have obtained celebrity, 
the same quarter contains many others of the same species, which 
are enormously large, when compared with those of other parts of 
Europe; whence we may presume that those which are, in the 
present day, signalized as wonders of nature, have not been, or 
will not continue to be, the only instances of such monstrous di- 
mensions. 

‘ The Castagno del Re, or roya) chesnut-tree, which is the first 
of the three famous trees that I have seen, is stationed at a height 
inferior to that of its rivals, and rises only to twelve or fifteen 
feet before the commencement of the branches: but the enormous 
circumference of the trunk, which I accurately measured, is thirty- 
seven feet, three inches. This tree is very old, and has few leaves ; 
its upper branches have been cut off, and the trunk is hollow, 
though not at first sight apparently so; for to be convinced of 
the fact we must climb up the tree. 

‘ The Castagno det Cento Cavalli, or chesnut-tree of an hundred 
horses, so called because it is alleged that an hundred horses 
might stand under the shade of its branches, is quite different 
from the idea that we might naturally form of it; for instead of 
one tree we have five, disposed in a groupe, through which is a 
path. There is even another small chesnut-tree, more to the left, 
and which is said to proceed from the same roots ; a very possible 
supposition: but it is too remote from the groupe to appear to be- 
long to it. A smail house was formerly built in the middle of 
these trees, but it no longer exists. 

‘ I cannot conceive how any writer should be so hurried awa 
by a desire to astonish, as to superadd any thing that is marvel- 
lous to objects in themselves noble and extraordinary. Brydone, 
speaking of the chesnut-tree of an hundred horses, says that the 
front and opposite sides of the trunk were wholly destitute of 
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bark ; and that, after having measured this tree, he had found its 
circumference to be 204 English feet, equivalent to 191 feet, three 
inches, French. Other travellers, according as they conceived 
this circumference to be more or less extensive, have reckoned it 
at 178, 1773, and 160 feet. I will assert, and constantly maintain, 
that the groupe of trees known by the name of the chesnut-tree of 
an hundred horses was never united in a single trunk; that the 
fourth and fifth are united by the roots; that, even on the sup- 
position of these trees forming only one, the third, second, and first, 
are insulated, and can never have belonged to the same stem; that 
the second and third retain the bark on all their sides ; and that 
the first, of which the trunk is hollow, and nearly nine feet in 
diameter, has its bark entire in more than the half of its circum- 
ference : which proves its detachment from, and its want of rela- 
tion to, the other chesnut-trees in its neighbourhood. The old 
denomination of this groupe, which was called the Seven Brothers, 
confirms my argument ; and this denomination has been since 
transferred to another not less remarkable assemblage of chesnut- 
trees in the vicinity. 

‘ The proof of the identity of a tree does not consist in the 
continuity of the bark, nor in the mutual entanglement of the 
roots, but in the concentricity of the ligneous layers of the 
trunk. Now, in the case before us, no such thing exists, although 
the roots are blended; a fact which may be often observed in 
forests, when tlie trees have grown too near to one another: but 
it does not, therefore, follow that they issue from the same stock. 
Besides, such of the roots as I have seen do not terminate in a 
common centre, but diverge, and become more slender as they 
penetrate into the earth ; thus proving that they do not depend on 
one parent-root, common to them all. 

‘ It has been alleged that the Canon Recupero caused the soil 
to be dug around these chesnut-trees, and that he detected the 
bark which completes the circle. I also caused the ground to be 
dug, but could perceive no such thing; and, although the bark in 
living trees, such as willows and chesnuts, may be sufficiently vi- 
gorous to transmit the sap to the superior branches, it soon rots to 
the very root, after having remained many years in the earth. — 
The boughs of these chesnut-trees shoot from the trunk at 20 or 
25 feet from the surface, and stretch toa very great length. 

¢ At ashort distance from the chesnut-tree of an hundred horses 
stand two others, far more wonderful in my opinion than the pre- 
ceding ; namely, those termed del Nave, or of the ship, on account 
of the form of their branches ; which, first bending down to the 

round, then shoot upwards to a great height, forming a curvature 
not unlike that of the timbers of a vessel. These trees are in full 
vigor; and Ihave never seen any thing that, in point of majesty of 
form, can be compared to the most westerly of the two, a single 
one of its branches being equivalent to a large tree. I had taken 
the precise measurements of this extraordinary chesnut-tree, but 
unfortunately my memorandum relative to it has been mislaid. 
Judging, however, by the eye, I should reckon its circumference at 
60 
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60 feet; and, if I do not mistake, this computation rather falls 
short of than exceeds the reality.’ 


In his progress from Catania to Taormina, M. pe Sayve 
contemplated the Cyclopian isles, or rather rocks, which are 
composed of basalt, containing abundance of analcime, and 
which have possibly at one period been detached from Sicily. 
Aci, or Jaci, situated in an extensive and fertile plain, occu- 
pies the site of the antient Xzphonia, and is a handsome small 
town, containing 15,000 inhabitants. ‘Taormina, the once 
rich and flourishing Tauromenium, first severely suffered by 
the irruptions of the Saracens near the close of the 9th cen- 
tury, and subsequently by earthquakes ; so that its population 
is now shrunk to about 3000. It is placed on an eminence; 
and the ruins of its theatre, originally constructed for the ac- 
commodation of 25,000 spectators, have a most picturesque 
and imposing effect: but we cannot enter into the details of 
its proportions and distributions. 

Sieges, pestilence, and the convulsions of nature, have 
nearly effaced all indications of the former greatness and opu- 
lence of Messina: yet we know that it once included a cele- 
brated temple to Neptune, another to Hercules, and ‘the 
palace of Caius Heius, from which the rapacious Verres car- 
ried off the statue of Cupid, executed by Praxiteles. Of 
40,000 people, who form its present population, 10,000 are 
monks, or churchmen. Most of the houses have been built 
since the catastrophe of 1783, which proved so fatal to Cala- 
bria, and to the larger portion of this city. A concise narra- 
tive of this afflicting visitation is here given, on the authority 
of eye-witnesses of the awful scene: but for this and a ludi- 
crous account of the annual festivities of Varra and the Virgin 
we must refer to the work. The author had not the good 
fortune to get a peep at the Fata Morgagna, a phenomenon 
which he believes has been somewhat exaggerated. — His 
notices of the coral-fishery, of Scylla and Charybdis, &c. may 
interest those who are unacquainted with the statements of his 
precursors: but they can scarcely be said to possess much 
novelty. His annotations on the sword-fish, however, are 
more original; and we recommend them to the curious in 
ichthyology. 

The road from Messina to Palermo offered little to arrest 
attention, if we except Termini, originally Terme Hymerenses, 
and afterward Thermea, on account of its mineral waters; of 
which the temperature corresponds to 45° Réaum. Vincenzio 
Solito has described its antiquities in a professed treatise. The 
surrounding country is finely cultivated, and produces rice, 
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From the foregoing slight ‘sketch of M. pE Sayve’s excur- 
sions, we have been under the necessity of excluding the men- 
tion of many names and facts, which contribute to render his 
narrative a fuller body of information than if he had frequently 
indulged in sentimental reflection: but, if we have conveyed to 
our readers a fair sample of his manner, and pointed out the 
more prominent portions of his itinerary, our object is at- 
tained. — In a future article, we purpose to consider the more 
general and detached topics, which occupy about one half of 
the present publication. 


[ To be continued. ] 





Art. VII. Mélanges de Philosophie, &c.; 2.e. Miscellanies, Phi- 
losophical, Moral, and Literary. By J.H. Meister. 2 Vols. 
8vo, Geneva and Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and 
Co. Price 12s. 


We must confess that, altogether, we have been amused by 

this miscellany, though it is certainly as strange a medley 
as ever was produced to the world by the same author at one 
time. ‘The literary portion has more common-place than any 
other part, but even here the author has hit on some para- 
doxes which he has defended with a certain degree of ingenuity. 
One of his most curious notions is that Homer was a great 
freethinker, « and that all his accounts of the gods were intended 


‘by him asa sly caricature > anil an oblique satire on the prevail- 


ing religion of his countrymen. We cannot deny, indeed, 
that he affords us some humorous passages; and that the re- 


‘presentations of Vulcan turning g cup-bearer, and of Venus when 


detected with Mars, have a touch of pleasantry about them, 
which, if the vulgar of antiquity had not adopted in their creed 
much more preposterous absurdities. about their gods, might 
have appeared somewhat profane in the eyes of a sober poly- 
theist : — but, considering how thoroughly the interposition 
of divinities is worked up with the whole poem, and how 
every thing human is connected with super-human agency, we 
cannot think that M. Meisrer’s theory deserves any serious 
confutation. His comments on the seriousness of Virgil, and 
on his pathos, are much more admissible, though sufficiently 
trite. 

The moral discussions, in which, as in the instance of love 
and friendship, the writer proceeds to discuss the subject for- 
mally and at length, are as tedious as we might expect; and 
his attempt at Socratic dialogue is as little Socratic as any 
thing that we ever saw. ‘The sketches contained in the second 
volume, of Diderot, Lavater, and Grimm, though they contain 
nothing 
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nothing very novel, are written in an easy and amusing man- 
ner; and mixed with them is a portion of that enthusiasm which 
never fails to make an author in some degree interesting, be- 
cause it shews him to be in earnest with his subject. The 
most valuable parts of the work, however, in our estimation, 
are the detached thoughts which occupy the remainder of the 
second volume; and in which we have an agreeable confusion 
of history, philosophy, medicine, religion, and political eco- 
nomy. It seems, indeed, that the author has here quoted 
from a Scrap-book, in which he daily noted all that struck 
him in the course of reading, or of his own observation. Yet 
some of these remarks are exceedingly dull, while others have 
some degree of point, but even they are written so heavily that 
we are not always sure that the author was aware of the gist 
of what he was writing. Perhaps, after all, the reader will 
principally be gratified with the desultory and unconnected 
style of these pensées detachées ; though half-a-dozen of Swift’s 
surly apophthegms contain more wit and more knowlege of 
human nature than all of these put together: for the sense is 
often so wire-drawn and spread out by declamation, that the 
matter is lost in the composition. We give the following 
passage as on the whole a favorable specimen of M. bE 
MEIsTER’s manner, and our readers will be enabled to judge 
for themselves from such an extract. 


‘ The impious philosophy, for which the eighteenth century has 
been so much censured, was prepared by a long succession of 
events, which but too well explain its true principles and most 
specious pretexts ; and it would not be going too far back to recall 
to mind the corruption, and the spirit of schism, which disturbed 
the church almost as soon as Christianity became the predominant 
religion of the empire ; next, the rapid success of its formidable 
rival, the religion of Mohammed, and the enormous power which 
supported it; and, at a later period, all the abuses committed b 
the Roman hierarchy, of an authority suffered to fall into its vo A 
from the ignorance and superstition of many ages of barbarism, 
an authority rendered more complete by the increase of its tem- 
poral power. The Crusades, which at first supported this singular 
colossus of spiritual and temporal dominion, and from which it 
reaped the first advantages, in the end furnished powerful arms for 
combating and for weakening it. The general impulse given to 
all minds by these armed transmigrations, by the discovery of new 
manners, new wants, fresh knowlege, and fresh sources of riches 
and of industry, made people less submissive to the yoke of super- 
stition, and discovered to sovereigns new means of contending with 
advantage against the extravagant pretensions and too manifest 
usurpations of the court of Rome. The revival of letters and 
arts, which the Greeks who were exiled from Constantinople tran- 
sported into Italy, and the conquest of the New World, were two 
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great events, equally favorable to the progress of knowlege and of 
liberal ideas. 

‘ The reformation of Luther, and of Calvin, which soon follow- 
ed, appeared at first to favor the same end: but unfortunately it 
was not long in rekindling religious fanaticism, and filling the whole 
of Europe with discord, wars, and persecutions. 

* Ido not know a single epoch in history in which religious zeal 
caused more disturbance, excited a longer and more dangerous 
ferment, created more political hatreds, and produced more 
shocks and revolutions, than during the course of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Can we be astonished that so much 
excess and unhappiness should have hardened the best minds 
against admitting an ascendancy of religious feeling ? The writings 
and the audacious undertakings of some philosophers, who wished 
to moderate or destroy an ascendancy that had become at once 
so formidable and so ridiculous, plunged a too numerous class of 
society into a contrary mode of thinking ; — into a state, the con- 
sequences of which have been so fatal to the very basis of social 
order, that it has been impossible to refrain from fearing a total 
subversion of all the principles and supports of morality and public 
tranquillity. The results of this experience have been so prompt, 
and so fatal, that the danger has been acknowleged, and an equal 
eagerness shewn to retrace their steps to the road which they had 
abandoned with so much imprudence and pride. May they learn 
to tread with a firm foot, amid all the thorns by which they find 
their path encompassed ! 

‘ It has been well remarked that, if triangles were to make a 
God, they would not fail to give him three angles and three 
sides ; and it has been still better observed that, if God made man 
in his own image, man has not failed to return the compliment. 
It is undoubtedly too true that sad and strange illusions of anthro- 
pomorphism are always mixed up with the ideas that men form of 
the Divinity, in the worship which they have offered him : — but, 
although many dogmas and supremely absurd practices, and even 
the most revolting atrocities, should result from it, would it be the 
less true that man could form so wise and just an idea of the per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, from no other source than from a 
study of the mind, the reflective powers, and the reason of a frail 
mortal? For do not these in fact appear emanations of a Divine 
nature? In considering Jesus Christ as a perfect model of this 
sublime ideal, do we not perceive a very natural explanation of 
what he himself said to his disciples? ‘‘ I am the truth and the 
light ; no one can know my Father except through me. If you 
know me, you know my Father also.” . 

‘ We ought to be careful of placing God, in the pride of our 
thoughts, so high as to be beyond our habitual ideas and feelings, 
lest he should become an entire stranger to our affections and 
duties. Let us study rather to serve and to adore him in the sim- 
plicity of our hearts ; so that, while we address him as our Lord, 
we feel him to be our celestial Parent, who suffers not his children 
to want; and as our supreme Judge, who, knowing the past, the 
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present, and the future, decides at once most mercifully and most 


justly. 


‘ Theology has injured religion in endeavoring to reduce to a 
science that which never has been and never can be a science. 
The great truths of religion are of an order much above what our 
understandings are able to comprehend with sufficient clearness to 
make them submit to the proof of a rigorous method, or to reduce 
them to a system. The perceptions of our inward feelings, the 
secret warnings of our consciences, the oracles of revelation both 
positive and supernatural, can never become the elements of pre- 
cise demonstration. Whatever we most truly feel, whatever we 
are most inclined to believe, whatever we best understand, 
although in a manner more or less obscure and more or less — 
and however true, however undoubtedly true, it may be in fact, 
ceased in a degree to be so when we study to express it with a 
precision which cannot exist in our own ideas, — in the only ideas 
that we are capable of forming on the subject. 

¢ The earliest documents of the Christian religion, our canoni- 
cal books, contain only facts, precepts, Sronttiins, Kasei and a few 
arguments so simple that they need no explanation ; and a total 
subversion of their meaning has been necessary, before the subtle 
dogmas and profound reasonings, so wonderfully unintelligible, 
that have been invented by our theologians, could be deduced. 
The most certain means of destroying the most salutary truths is 
by giving them that explanation, or form, which seems least cal- 
culated to their very nature. 

‘ There are sects in the Christian church who have changed the 
simplest and most august into the most minute and most puerile of 
worships ; and there are others, who, wishing to reform, have re- 
duced this worship to nothing, and stripped it of all that could 
touch the heart or strike the imagination : though it is by its sanc- 
tity, and by the majesty of its form of worship, rather than by the 
sublimity of its doctrines, that a fixed religion affords to morality 
its strongest support, — that celestial sanction which it so much 
needs, in order to obtain and preserve the strength and activity of 
its influence over the happiness of individuals and of nations. 

‘ It is deplorable, said my father to me sixty years ago, and he 
was atolerably orthodox theologian, to think that for nearly sixteen 
centuries a single word has been furiously contested, which can- 
not be found either in the Old or the New Testament. The very 
passage in St, John, on which is chiefly rested the doctrine of the 
Trinity, does not contain this word, rendered unhappily so famous 
by long contests, desolating wars, and schisms probably still more 
scandalous. No one can be ignorant that the authenticity of this 
too famous passage has been strongly disputed: but, supposing it 
to be doubtful, what does it say? ‘“ There are three who bear wit- 
ness in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and these 
three are one. There are three also who bear witness on earth, 
the spirit, the water, and the blood, and these three are likewise 
one.” The Father, the Word, and the Spirit, are thus distinct 
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objects, which in fact represent one only principle under. three 
different relations; and which do not form one single substance, — 
any more than the spirit, the water, and the blood, although these 
three last objects are likewise called one. God the Father has 
from eternity manifested his power, his wisdom, and his goodness, 
in the infinite wonders of his creation; and Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, which name expresses all the mysterious relations with God 
the Father that characterize him alone, has revealed to us in the 
fullest and most affecting manner the sublime order of Divine jus- 
tice, grace; and mercy. The Holy Ghost is the representative of 
the-power by which God enlightens the minds of those who wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth; that is to say, with a pure love for 
truth, and a firm and humble reliance on the promises made by 
Jesus Christ to those who believe in him. Spirit, the emblem of a 
marvellous and invisible power, — water, the symbol of a holy and 
pure life, — blood, a symbol too of the devotion and constancy of 
the most august of martyrs, — have the same design, and do not 
form a more mysterious trinity than the three Christian virtues, 
faith, hope, and charity. Might we not express in the same man- 
ner that the four cardinal virtues make a quadrinity ?” 


We do not expect this passage to obtain the approbation 
of our orthodox readers, but shall leave it to its fate with 
them and with others. 





Art. VIII. Musée des Protestans célébres, &c.; 1. e. The Museum 
of celebrated Protestants; or Portraits and Biographical Par- 
ticulars of the most eminent Persons in the History of the Re- 
formation and of Protestantism. Compiled by a Society of 
Literary Men, and published by M.G. T. Dorn. Vol. I. in Two 
Parts, and Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 1s. 


WE are very much gratified by the appearance of the pre- 
sent portion of this work, which is to be completed in 
seven or eight volumes. In the existing state of politics and 
religion in France, it is at least consolatory to find men of 
ability exerting themselves to instil more liberal principles 
into the community than the government has chosen to adopt, 
and to shew the evils which have often been caused to govern- 
ments themselves by the treacherous co-operation of priestcraft 
with king-craft. Great service, doubtless, has been rendered 
to mankind by the extraordinary individuals who brought 
about the Reformation, in purifying religion, and recallin 
the attention of men in some degree to the simplicity and the 
unworldly views of the Founder of our faith : — but the indi- 
rect advantages resulting from the Reformation are of a much 
wider and more comprehensive sphere. Man was thus taught 
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to assert the prerogative of reason, and to maintain the right 
of private judgment in matters of religion; to investigate the 
utility of actions; to find some criterion of morality more 
satisfactory to reason.than the merit of perverseness and mor- 
tification ; to study the works as well as the word of his great 
Creator; to recognise the impressions of nature in those 
habits and sympathies which education may modify but can- 
not create; and to perceive that its tendency to produce 
public good was the only genuine test of any political mea- 
sure. From the freedom of religious discussion have eman- 
ated the extraordinary discoveries of later times in physical 
science, and somewhat more intelligible systems of moral and 
political philosophy. It is true that the very able men who 


effected the Reformation had no such objects in contemplation ; 


for even in matters of religion their views, generally speaking, 
were very contracted, and each seemed intolerant of any 
departure from his own precise model, or of any farther inno- 
vation than he had himself introduced. ‘The establishment of 
articles of faith, the contests between the German and Swiss 
reformers on the subject of the sacrament, the destruction of 
Servetus, and many other circumstances, evince how little the 
true principles of religion were yet understood, or the real 
spirit of toleration attained, or those just views of government 
propagated, which hold a man to be responsible only for actions 
prejudicial to others, and leave him free both to inquire and to 
form whatever opinions he may choose. To believe in certain 
doctrines unconnected with moral conduct, or to practise cer- 
tain rites, was considered as efficacious to salvation. New 
creeds, therefore, new articles of faith, and new rituals, were 
substituted. Still the conflict of opinions produced a spirit of 
inquiry ; and if the Reformers individually brought with them 
many of the prejudices of the church from which they seceded, 
we rp not to forget the general ignorance of the age, and 
the still grosser prejudices from which they emancipated them- 
selves. ‘Their sincerity must insure for them our esteem, their 
courage extorts our admiration, and their zeal commands our 
applause, on all occasions except when it burst forth into ex- 
cesses destructive of the public peace, and violating those 
rights of private judgment in others which they themselves 
professed to advocate. Balancing their virtues and their 
errors, we cannot but revere their memory as persons among 
the principal benefactorsof the human race. We therefore hail 
with joy the present attempt to record their worth, in a country 
in which the old monarchy was scarcely restored before the 
mysteries of Jesuitism were seaberos ap and in which a 
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mournful experience seemed to have imparted to the governors 
no lesson of wisdom, but rather induced them to sacrifice 
every peer of sound policy and humanity for the restor- 
ation of intolerance and bigotry. 

After a very spirited and eloquent introduction, the first 
volume contains memoirs of Arnold of Brescia, Peter Waldo, 
John Wickliffe, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, John 2iska, 
Luther, Ulric of Hiutten, Frederic the Third Elector of Saxony, 
Martin Bucer, Zwinglius, Philip Landgrave of Hesse, Melanc- 
thon, John Elector of Saxony, Sleidan, John Frederic Elector 
of Saxony, and Maurice of Saxony. The second volume, as 
far as it has reached us, includes Gustavus Vasa, Cicolampa- 
dius, Louis de Berquin, Lefevre @ Etaples, Farel and Viret, 
Margaret de Valois, Clement Marot, and Renée Duchess of 
Ferrara. —.Among these sketches, we have been particularly 

leased with those of the Reformers before Huss, written by 

. Willm ; in the course of which, besides some admirable 
remarks on the state of the times, brief notices are introduced 
of the exertions of Dante and Petrarch, and some sensible 
comments on the influence of the writings of Boccaccio: as 
also with the account of Zwinglius and John Frederic by the 
same author. The life of Luther, contributed by M. Bovssard, 
though it contains a very just view of the gradual manner in 
which the abuses of the old system opened themselves to that 
_ great man’s mind as he advanced in his researches, is too uni- 

formly eulogistic, and exhibits, we think, too favorable a cha- 
racter of the talents as well as the temper. of the intrepid 
theologian. The memoir of Hidéten, though brief, is executed 
in a very able manner; and the anonymous contributor has 
very exactly depicted his peculiar turn of mind, and that 
hostility with which humanity inspired him against monastic 
institutions and the abuses of religion. 

We trust that this publication will be speedily completed ; 
and we cannot better express our approbation of the manner 
in which it has been hitherto conducted, than by stating our 
hopes that it may be finished in the same style and spirit. — 
Each memoir is accompanied by a lithographed head, except 
that of Louis de Berquin, of whom no portrait could be dis- 
covered by the compiler. 
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Art. 1X. Rapport sur Origine, &c.; t.e. A Report on the 
Origin, Progress, Propagation by Means of Contagion, and 
Cessation, of the Yellow Fever which prevailed at Barcelona in 
1821; presented on the 14th of March, 1822, to the Superior 
Political Chief of Catalonia, in compliance with the Decree of 
the Special Cortes, by the National Academy of Medicine of 
Barcelona. Translated from the Spanish, by Perer- Rayer, 
Physician attached to the Fourth Dispensary of the Philanthro- 
pical Society, &c. 8vo. pp.99. Paris. 1822. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 3s. 


6 Rae Report on the Yellow Fever of Barcelona is drawn 
up by eight members of the Academy of Medicine of that 
city, and its tendency is to support and explain the views of 
those who regard the disease as both contagious and of foreign 
origin: but the writers, with perfect candor, prefix a sum- 
mary of the opinions held with regard to it by each of the 
fourteen members of the Academy. It is sufficiently re- 
markable that, of the eight physicians who subscribe the Re- 
port, and who unite in believing the disease to have been 
imported, only one declares it to be essentzally and uniformly 
contagious ;— one other pronounces it to be essentially con- 
tagious, when the localities are favorable, as in Barcelona in 
1821;— and the remaining six state their belief that it was 
contagious in the city, but did not manifest this character in 
persons who had retired into the country, or who died there. 
Four of the members join in the opinion that the disease was 
of indigenous production, and not contagious ;— one ex- 
presses his ignorance as to the source of the disease, but 
coincides in regarding it as not contagious ; — while another 
asserts that the fever may have been either imported or 
indigenous, but was not contagious ; and that, if it even 
exhibited that character, it was merely an accidental circum- 
stance, and by no means essential to its nature. 

Under these circumstances of discrepancy of opinion, it 
was the duty of the public authorities, while they adopted 
every measure of precaution which a just dread of infection” 
clearly required of them, to beware of being hurried by their 
fears into a harsh and unrelenting system of restrictions, such 
as are adopted during the known existence of the plague. 
Measures of this kind demand a rare union of firmness, 
judgment, and humanity, in carrying them into effect ; since 
otherwise we are in danger of adding extreme distress and 
even famine to the horrors of disease, and thus aggravating 
instead of relieving the general calamity. Let us now proceed 
to trace the history ofthe fever of Barcelona, and of the 
means employed for its suppression: in order that we may be 
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enabled to form some estimate of the accuracy of the opinion 
held by the authors of the report concerning its contagious 
nature; and of the wisdom which dictated the employment 
of severe coercive measures, aided by a military force, in at- 
tempting to subdue this apparently irresistible enemy. 

In the months of June and July, 1821, several vessels en- 
tered the harbour of Barcelona from the Havannah, some of 
which had lost during the passage as many as twenty of their 
crew; and the authors of the Report state that they have 
before them documents, proving the existence of yellow fever 
in the Havannah when these vessels sailed. Soon after their 
arrival at Barcelona, cases of disease occurred on board, 
which caused alarm in the minds of the medical men who saw 
them. ‘The symptoms are not described, but we are left to 
understand that they were those of yellow fever. One of the 
sailors was landed sick, and died of the disease, but, which is 
remarkable, without communicating it to any other person. 
Insulated cases of the malady also occurred at Canet, and 
Malgrat, without spreading the infection; in consequence, it 
is added, of the precautions adopted by the authorities: but 
no attempt is made to trace these latter cases to any inter- 
course with the ships in the harbour. Still this malady 
spared Barcelona and its suburbs, which seemed so immedi- 
ately exposed to its baleful influence: but the calamity was 
only delayed, to fall on their devoted inhabitants with more 
desolating fury. An individual of Tortosa, who had com- 
municated with the Havannah ships at Barcelona, embarked 
for his home early in August, was taken ill at sea, and died a 
few hours after he reached his family. ‘The malady is not 
described, but we are informed that it was communicated to 
his confessor, to the proprietor of the house, to those who 
had attended him, and to his visitors. From Tortosa, where 
the disease now raged with violence, it was conveyed to Asco 
by a domestic of that town. A statement is also given of the 
mode in which it was carried by sea to Mequinenza, in the 
end of August; and of the manner in which it spread through 
the house of the individual who conveyed it thither. Of 
nine persons composing the family, seven were attacked, and 
died. 

Several inhabitants of Barcelonetta, trading in the harbour, 
and with the Havannah vessels, now became ill; and the au- 
thorities were so much alarmed, that they established a 
Lazaretto for the reception of the sick and suspected persons 
from on board of the vessels. Almost all who were received 
into it died with symptoms strikingly similar: but it is very 
deserying of notice that none of the attendants in this hos- 
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pital were affected with the disease. At this. time, but few 
cases of the fever existed in Barcelonetta, and the government 
wished to insulate the houses into which it had entered: but 
the unwillingness of the inhabitants to submit to such restric- 
tions, and the difference of opinion respecting the con- 
tagious nature of the malady, prevented these measures from 
being carried into effect. A few cases of fever now occurred 
in Barcelona itself; and, as the reporters state, in a quarter 
of the town from which they are convinced that several indi- 
viduals had been on board of the Havannah ships, while others 
of them had visited Barcelonetta. ‘The neighbourhood of 
the Exchange appears to have suffered earliest from the fever, 
and thence it is stated to have spread to other quarters of the 
town. 

A saddler, who had gone to fish in the Cuadro, and who 
went on board one of the Havannah ships, immediately on 
his return home felt unwell, and died (we are not told after 
what period) with the black vomit. ‘The persons who visited 
him all died, and nine individuals who had come into the 
house. Other instances of a similar character are given ; 
and, as a lesson to all non-contagionists, we are told the story 
of a captain who had lost by this disease the lady whom he 
loved; who denied all danger of infection, and embraced the 
lifeless body of his mistress again and again: but that same 
night, at bed-time, he was seized with a feeling of intense 
cold, head-ache, nausea, and pain in the stomach, and died on 
the third day, with the black vomit. | We have here no hesi- 
tation in dissenting from the opinion of the authors of the 
Report, and expressing our conviction that the seeds of the 
disease had already been deposited in his frame, before. this 
scene took place. 

On the 15th of August, the Superior Board of Health of 
Catalonia addressed to the Political Chief a report on the 
symptoms and a state of the disease in Barcelona; with the 
means to be employed for its cure and suppression. The 
symptoms detailed are prostration of strength, depression of 
spirits, disgust, alteration of the physiognomy, great irri- 
tability at the upper orifice of the stomach, and in some cases 
so great a sensibility to pressure over that organ, as to render 
all examination of it by the hand quite insupportable. To 
these are added wandering pains, pulse rather flagging than 
accelerated, general torpor of the senses, yellow colour of the 
skin, turgescence of the conjunctiva, red and dry tongue, 
bitter vomiting, bilious and sometimes bloody discharges 
from the bowels, and at last hemorrhage from the nose and 
mouth. The disease is stated by the Board to be of foreign 
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origin, and to arise from imported miasmata; although they 
admit that the action of such miasmata is favoured by the 
constitution of the atmosphere, the excessive heat of the 
weather, the foul state of the harbour, the filth discharged 
into it from the city, and the neglect of cleanliness on board 
of the vessels in the port. The extraordinary phenomena 
connected with the propagation of yellow fever induce them 
to hope, that their district is one in which it will not spread ; 
and they strengthen themselves in this opinion, by observing 
that the patients in the Lazaretto had not communicated the 
disease to any of the persons who approached them, on their 
way to that hospital, or to any of their attendants. 

Of the treatment recommended by this Board of Physi- 
cians, it may be almost sufficient to say that it is stimulant and 
sometimes expectant. Bark, wine, and opium, stand highest in 
favor. General blood-letting is wholly condemned: but one 
or two leeches are allowed to be applied, in cases of local in- 
flammation. Emetics are proscribed, excepting a small dose . 
of ipecacuanha at the commencement of the disease; and pur- 
gatives of the mildest kind, such as cream of tartar, or the 
pulps of tamarinds and cassia, are permitted only in cases of 
well marked intestinal derangement, and in the early stage of 
the fever. Order, cleanliness, ventilation, and fumigation 
with the acid gases, are strongly recommended, both as pro- 
phylactics and curatives. — From such a mode of treatment, 
we conceive that nothing but failure can be expected. If we 
are not to employ powerful means early in the disease, such 
as blood-letting, the exhibition of calomel, and the cold affu- 
sion, we might as well stand quietly looking on, and suffer 
the malady to take its course. 

The measures adopted by the Board of Health, in concert 
with the municipality, were to order all vessels capable of 
making the voyage to proceed to Port Mahon; to cause the 
others to be completely purified, or sunk; and to encamp the 
crews of the whole of the vessels lying in the old harbour. 
On the 15th of August, eighteen deaths had occurred, and 
twenty-one persons were then sick, of whom three were con- 
valescent. On the 15th of the succeeding month, the Board 
of Health, finding that the disease had penetrated to an alarm- 
ing extent into Barcelona, removed to Santa Catherina de 
Pedralbes, and issued a proclamation, insulating the city and 
suburbs, and inclosing a small space of country around it by 
a cordon of troops. Any person from Barcelona attempting 
to escape through the line, without submitting to the pre- 
scribed quarantine, and obtaining a certificate of health, was 
punishable with death; and the same fate was declared to 
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await such of the guards as were found neglecting or disobey- 
ing their orders. These measures, which equalled in severity 
those that have been employed to prevent the extension of 
plague, appear to have been attended with great pi in 
the execution, and to have caused much distress, as well as 
considerable danger of a dearth of provisions within the city. 
In the beginning of October, the Board addressed a letter on 
this subject to the Constitutional Council and Municipality of 
Barcelona; and from it we learn the painful situation in 
which the members of that Board found themselves placed ; — 
unable to comply with the earnest request of the Barcelonese 
that the cordon should be removed somewhat farther from the 
city;— harassed by the clamorous complaints of different 
villages within the line, and by the resistance of those without 
to the admission of persons who had gone through the neces- 
sary probation and carried certificates of health; —and, above 
all, distressed by the deficiency of funds. ‘They conclude 
their letter by appointing different convents in the neighbour- 
hood of Barcelona as houses of observation, to which the in- 
habitants might move and undergo quarantine: urging also 
the propriety of forming encampments of tents and huts, on 
elevated grounds without the city, with a view to the same 
object. It does not appear, however, that the inhabitants of 
Barcelona entered cordially into this plan of removing from 
their homes, at which indeed we cannot feel surprized; for on 
the 21st of October the Board of Emigration in the city issued 
an address to the people, calling on them to remove. ‘ De- 
part instantly, and fly from a spot where death has established 
his dominion,” — are the words in which they address their 
fellow-citizens. 

From this period, however, the malady appears to have de- 
clined, as the cold season advanced ; and on the 17th of De- 
cember, the constitutional alcaldes had the gratification of 
announcing to the inhabitants of Barcelona, that the disease 
had ceased its ravages, that the sanitary cordon would be 
withdrawn on the next day, and that the quarantine of the city 
would cease on the 24th of the month. The precautions, 
dictated by a belief in the existence of a virulent contagion, 
were however strictly commanded; and the purification of 
goods was peremptorily required, before they could be ad- 
mitted into circulation. 

Neither our limits nor our inclination will permit us now 
to enter into the question of the contagion of yellow fever: 
but we cannot dismiss this Report on the fever of Barcelona 
without adding a few remarks on the nature of that disease. 
Barcelona itself appears to be a delightful and healthy resi- 
dence: but it is placed in the immediate vicinity of a low flat 
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left by the retiring of the waters of the Mediterranean ; and 
the harbour, from this cause, and from the bar formed by the 
confluence of the Besos and the Llobregat, is in danger of 
being choked up. We learn from Townsend, who is certainly 
one of the most intelligent and most philosophical of our 
English travellers in Spain, that * in Barcelonetta, and the 
citadel, intermittents never cease to rage, and to bring on in 
winter dropsies and jaundice, and in summer malignant 
fevers. ‘The same diseases reign beyond Monjuich, in the 
low country watered by the Llobregat; but although the pre- 
vailing wind in its passage becomes loaded with miasmata, 
yet, being diverted from its course by that high mountain, it 
has no baleful influence on Barcelona.” (Vol. i. p. 186.) Such 
being the state of health of this district, it is not difficult to 
conceive that the endemic fever of the country should, during 
a very hot season, like that of 1821, acquire extreme virulence, 
or even in some cases a contagious character ; and the authors 
of the Report, with the exception of two individuals, admit 
that the fever did not prove contagious in the country beyond 
Barcelona, which seems to afford strong evidence that it pos- 
sessed something endemic in its nature. 

Under such circumstances, it appears to have been at once 
irrational and cruel to impose so many restrictions on the re- 
moval of the inhabitants from this devoted city. ‘Towards the 
close of the disease, indeed, the plan of encampments was 
suggested, and partially executed: but we cannot refrain from 
“pune our conviction that neither this step, nor the other 
effort which was made to arrest the extension of the fever, had 
any considerable effect; and that its cessation is to be ascribed 
chiefly to the arrival of the cold weather. During the widely 
spread epidemic of 1804, which extended through five of the 
Spanish provinces, we learn from Arejula that it did not ap- 
pear in any of the towns before the end of June, and in few of 
them before August ; that in most it was at its height in the 
month of October; and that all of the towns, excepting two, 
were declared to be healthy before the end of December. 

On reviewing the account here given of the fever of Barce- 
lona in 1821, we have unquestionably a body of facts proving 
at least the occasionally contagious character of the disease ; 
although many of them are obviously overcharged, and some 
might perhaps be disproved by a narrow scrutiny. Enough 
is apparent on the face of the Report to convince us of the 
necessity of separating the sick from the healthy, and of adopt- 
ing all those measures of ventilation and purifying which are 
usual in our own country during the prevalence of epidemic 
‘ever: — but we earnestly deprecate all idea of resorting . 
suc 
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such harsh measures as those which were employed by the 
Spanish authorities, in the instance before us; for we are con- 
vinced that the inconvenience, distress, and terror, which these 
regulations produced, caused so much injury as greatly to 
counterbalance any effect which they had in checking the 
extension of the disease. 

In the preceding pages, we have embodied not only the in- 
formation contained in the Report, but also that which we 
have derived from the official documents given in an appendix. 
— The whole publication certainly possesses considerable in- 
terest and value: but the Report itself is deficient in perspi- 
cuity and arrangement, and does not exhibit so ample and 
detailed an account of the history and progress of the disease 
as we could have wished to receive. | 





Art. X. Des Canaux Navigables, &c.; i. e. on Navigable Canals, 
considered in a general Sodan, and comparative Researches 
on the Interior Navigation of France and England: with an 
Atlas of Maps, &c. By M. Huerne pe Pommeusg, Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 4to. Paris. 1822. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 16s. sewed. 


[H introductory volume of M. Dupin’s ** Mémoire sur la 

Marine de la Grande Bretagne,” &c. published in 1818, 
and noticed in M.R. vol. lxxxvi. p. 502. (Appendix), seems to 
have excited great attention among the more enlightened 
classes of the French capital; and to have created a desire in 
many of its scientific men to examine in person the objects 
which they found so highly extolled, but so inadequately de- 
scribed, in the work of that ingenious and indefatigable 
observer. ‘That volume was indeed meant only to form a 
sort of preface or introduction to the more extended and im- 
portant production which the writer was contemplating, and of 
which the first two parts in four quarto volumes have been 
already published. (See M.R. vol. xcii. p. 449. Appendix; 
and vol. xcv. p.490. Appendix.) Four additional volumes 
are in progress, two of which will soon appear, and will (we 
suppose) embrace among other matter most of the topics dis- 
cussed in the work before us. ‘The great variety of subjects, 
however, which M. Dupin proposes to comprize in his third 
part, will render it impossible for him to enter on that of 
Canals at so great a Jength as M. Huerne has allowed him- 


_ self ‘in the book at present under review; in which he illus- 


trates with considerable detail every thing connected with the 
execution of navigable canals; their first expences, the rates: 
of remuneration, the precautions necessary to be observed, . 
the 
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the formation of reservoirs, the construction of locks, inclined 
planes, rail-ways, &c, &c.; and embracing in one general view 
the canals both of France and England. 

The protracted war between these two countries rendered 
the people of both of them strangers to the progress of the 
works of art in each respectively ; and we have no doubt, — 
indeed, the publications every day issuing from the Paris press 
demonstrate, — that much astonishment has been manifested 
in France since the peace, on finding that, during the most 
arduous contest perhaps in which this or any other nation was 
ever engaged, our progress in the mechanical arts far surpasses 
all former example: proving that, while we were for some 
time opposed almost single-handed to the united powers of 
Europe, we found leisure and ability to be also contending 
with, and conquering, those obstacles which nature had opposed 
to the increasing activity of our commerce and commercial 
speculations. ‘To effect such achievements, canals were car- 
ried from coast to coast, at one time over ridges of hills some 
hundred feet above the level of the seas, or rivers, with which 
they communicated ; at others, by penetrating within them, 
navigable waters were conducted through the interior of 
the largest mountains; and at others, again, they were led 
over valleys which must appear insuperable obstacles to a con- 
tinued stream across them, thus presenting the novel and inte- 
resting spectacle of vessels floating above vessels, and trans- 
porting with ease and expedition the productions of one district 
of England to another, in which they might be employed to 
the greatest advantage either for the purposes of agriculture or 
commerce, or for the formation of roads, causeways, bridges, 
&c. In the mean time, ports were formed where before only 
the smallest boats could find an entrance ;— docks were con- 
structed, capable of containing the united navies of the world ; 
—rail-ways were made to connect one canal with another; — 
and machinery was constructed to supply the place of manual 
labor, and to operate where the latter would have been inef- 
fectual. By these plans, mines of immense value were brought 
into activity, which must otherwise have remained unproduc- 
tive; and the materials which they yielded were transported 
to places which they could not, by any other means, have 
ever reached. Roads before nearly impassable were also ren- 
dered of the best quality, and thus the most prompt commu- 
nication was established between every part of the United 
Kingdoms. To all these inestimable improvements, recent 
years have added another not less important ; viz. that of steam- 
beats and packets; by which communications between port 
and port are carried on with nearly the same degree of certainty 
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as by land, though they before partook of all the inconstancy 
of the element which separates those ports from each other. 

These several topics, to which we have thus briefly alluded, 
M. Hverne has examined and illustrated at great length, 
particularly all such as are connected with the formation of 
canals; in doing which he has very judiciously avoided poli- 
tical questions, and carefully abstained from making compari- 
sons calculated to excite those national prejudices and animo- 
sities which are now so happily subsiding: but which, while 
they existed, prevented many of the best informed men in 
France from perceiving the immense internal strength which 
this country was acquiring by the processes in question. We 
may thus easily see how it happened that, when the full extent 
of these sources of national riches and power was first deve- 
loped in the prefatory work of M. Dupin, that gentleman was 
regarded as a bad citizen, and incurred much unmerited obloquy 
from the general classes of society in Paris, and even in the 
Institute itself: where, we have heard, he was accused of 
espousing the cause of England, and invidiously magnifying 
her resources. Other scientific Frenchmen, however, having 
made the tour of England, it was found and acknowleged that 
M. Dupin had only fairly represented the extraordinary works 
which he had seen and inspected; and it was now no longer 
considered as a mark of bad citizenship to speak of this coun- 
try as the seat of commerce, navigation, and the mechanical 
arts; or to urge the French nation and government to emu- 
late, in the peaceful progress of those pursuits, that enemy 
with whom she had so long contended in the field and on the 
ocean. Long may this spirit of emulation exist between the 
two nations ! which ought to know no other rivalship, than that 
of exceeding each other in furnishing the means of promoting 
the peace and happiness not only of their respective citizens 
but of the world. 

With regard to the subject of Inland-Navigation, whether 
we consider it as exhibiting one of the proudest triumphs of 
art over nature, or as one of the most unquestionable means 
of improving the wealth and comfort of nations, it is highly 
interesting both to the man of science and to the political 
economist. We have no doubt, therefore, that the work before 
us will be read with great interest, not only in France but in this 
country : for, though we have several excellent treatises on the 
same subject, many of them are of a local and particular de- 
scription, and do not present under one general point of view 
the entire system of English canals; and in none of them is 
the comparative view between those of France and England 
so amply given. Our more general sketches are found in the 
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best of our Encyclopeedias: but these are unfortunately much 
limited in the size and scale of their maps: a part of the 
present performance to which we shall more particularly refer, 
when we have given the reader a general sketch of the con- 
tents of the volume, and of the proposed series of which it 
forms only a part. 

Thework, when completed, is to consist of three volumes; the 
first of which will contain an historical account of all the more 
celebrated canals of antiquity, beginning with those of Egypt, 
and proceeding thence, according to the order of their dates, 
to the time when the canal of Briare in France was formed : 
this being the first which, by means of locks, &c., proceeded 
from an elevated point of departure, descending both ways to 
the seas or rivers that were thus brought into communication 
with each other. In this volume, also, will be described other 
canals, of a more recent date, not English or French; such 
as those of Holland, Russia, Denmark, the United States, 
&c. &c.; and it seems that the author has delayed the ap- 
pearance of this part, till he receives from America some 
particulars requisite for its completion. ‘The second volume, 
which, having been first published, is at present under review, 
we have already stated to be wholly appropriated to a de- 
tailed description of the canals of France and England ; and, 
with its volume of plates, it may either be considered as a 
distinct work or as a part of the general series. The third 
volume will be in a great measure devoted to local inquiries, 
connected with projected works of this kind in France; to 
the general advantages of such a system of canals, as ap- 
plicable to the distinct and combined purposes of agriculture, 
commerce, the formation of new roads, and the maintenance 
of those already constructed; to the laws which should be 
passed by way of encouragement; and to the inducement 
which should be held out to individuals to embark their capi- 
tals in such undertakings. It will therefore be of less general 
interest than the two former, but by no means less important 
to those who are more immediately concerned. We do not 
learn, however, that this part is yet in a very forward state ; 
and probably its fate will ultimately depend on the success 
attending its precursors. 

M. Huerne’s great object, in the present volume, is to call 
the attention of the French people, and the French govern- 
ment, to the important advantages that the nation would de- 
rive from such a system of canals as those in England; a 
subject which he has had in view since 1816, when he brought 
forwards a motion on it in the Chamber of Deputies, of which 
he is a member. Among other arguments, he —— 
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high importance that Swly and Vauban respectively attributed 
to canal-navigation. The former was in fact the great pro- 
moter of the first French canal, that of Briare; and the ob- 
servation of the latter to Louis XIV., after having examined 
the state of the canal of Languedoc, was, ‘ that he would 
give all that he had ever done, or that still remained for him 
to do, to be the projector of a work so useful to France as the 
construction of that canal.” Yet, says the author, Vauban 
had improved three hundred old and constructed thirty new 
fortifications, had been engaged in more than one hundred 
battles, and had conducted fifty-five sieges. 

We cannot attempt to follow M. Hvernz in his description 
and illustration of the English canals, their modes of con- 
struction, the peculiar difficulties which they presented, and 
their ultimate advantages : but we shall briefly state that this 
part of his work is divided into four books: the first treating 
principally of the canals forming the communication between 
London and Liverpool; the second, of the grand navigable 
line of Scotland; the third, of particular canals not comprized 
in the grand navigable lines, selected for the purpose of point- 
ing out certain peculiarities and advantages; and the fourth 
containing a synoptic table of the principal navigable canals 
of the United Kingdom, with their respective lengths in Eng- 
lish miles, their greatest elevation, degree of inclination, 
ascending and descending, &c.; as also remarks on each, stat- 
ing the expence of formation, the date when completed, their 
breadth and depth, the nature and dimensions of the vessels, 
value of the shares, points of commencement and termination, 
&c. &e. 

It appears from the particulars stated in this table, that the 
number of navigable canals in the United Kingdoms is one 
hundred and three, of which ninety-seven are formed in Eng- 
land alone, not including those of which the length does not 
exceed five miles; five in Scotland ; and one only in Ireland. 
The total extent of these canals for the three kingdoms is 
2682} miles: z. e. 2471 miles of English canals, 149% miles 
in Scotland, and 614 miles in the Dublin and Shannon canal. 
The sum expended in these constructions is estimated at more 
than 30,000,000/. sterling; and, in some cases, the original 
shares have risen in a few years to fifteen and even twenty 
times their original value. In the lines of these canals, forty- 
eight subterraneous passages occur, the entire length of which 
is not accurately known: but forty of them, whose lengths are 
stated, give a total developement of 57,051 yards, or more 
than thirty-two miles. It is deserving of remark that, of the 
total length of the English canals, which we have seen is 
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2471 miles, more than 1400 miles communicate with the 
grane navigable line between London and Liverpool, the 
exigth of this alone being 264 miles; and it is connected in its 
course with forty-five others, of which the united extent equals 
1150 miles. 

In speaking of the iron rail-ways, the author states, on the 
authority of a report dated August 17. 1817, of the proceedings 
of a society for the projection of a canal between Newcastle 
and Carlisle, that at that time, in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle, and within a space of twenty-one miles in length and 
twelve in breadth, 225 miles of iron rail-way were constructed 
above ground, and an equal length under ground; making 
the almost incredible total of 450 miles in length, within a 
space of less than ninety miles of superficies. 

Such is the present state of the English navigable canals: 
not a_yard of which existed before the year 1755. Till that 
time, the idea of canals was ridiculed as superfluous and absurd, 
in a country like England ; enjoying, as it was said, favorable 
lines of coast, and provided with numerous navigable rivers. 
It is well known that the Duke of Bridgewater, by opposing 
himself to the prevailing opinions and prejudices of the country, 
first demonstrated the practicability and importance of such 
works; and, to effect his purpose, on coming of age, he 
limited himself to a personal expenditure of 400/. per annum : 
applying the remainder of his revenue to the construction of 
the first canal, bearing his name, and which forms an imperish- 
able monument of his genius and patriotism. This work, 
completed in 1759, proved the practicability and advantage 
of the system, and laid the foundation of all that has since 
been effected in it, so highly to the interest, the convenience, 
and the reputation of the country. 

Of navigable canals in France, the number is very inconsi- 
derable, there being only six of the first order, and about 20 
of inferior dimensions. ‘These six are the canal of Briare, 
completed in 1642; that of Languedoc, in 1680; that of 
Orleans, in 1692; that of Lorgn, finished in 1723; the 
Canal du Centre, in 1791; and that of St. Quentin, in 1810: 
the total length of which amounts only to 591,000 metres, 
or 378 English miles. The secondary canals have a total 
length of 250 miles, making thus together only 628 miles of 
navigable canals, in a territory containing 26,700 square 
French leagues; being quadruple the surface of England, and 
with a population nearly three times as great. 

As it would be useless for us, within the compass of an 
article in our Review, to attempt a more minute detail of this 
instructive work, which contains above 600 quarto pagess we 
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shall only farther endeavor to furnish our readers with a con- 
cise description of the volume of plates, illustrative of the 
matter contained in the text. The plates are thirteen in 
number, most of them on a large scale, and judiciously ar- 
ranged for illustrating the parts to which they relate. The 
first is a map of England, exhibiting very neatly the nature 
of the surface, and consequently the difficulties with which 
our engineers have had to contend in the formation of the 
several canals; which are also accurately laid down, and dis- 
tinguished from each other by different colours. In one 
compartment, the canals in the environs of London are shewn 
on a larger scale; and in another are exhibited the canals in 
the north and the south of Scotland. The second plate 
exhibits a profile of the London and Liverpool line of canal- 
communication: displaying the elevation of the several points 
above the level of the Mersey at Runcorn, at low water; the 
several subterraneous passages, or tunnels; the points of en- 
trance of the forty-five tributary canals connected with this 
general line; the number of locks, and other particulars. 
The third plate is a map of France, of the same size, and 
therefore on a smaller scale than that of England; with the 
several existing canals, and indications of others in progress 
and proposed. The fourth exhibits the plan and profile of 
the canal of Briare; the fifth gives the profile of the canal of 
Languedoc; and the sixth exhibits the profile of the line of 
communication between the Mediterranean and the North Sea, 
which communication actually exists, though the passage by 
it is impracticable, or nearly so. It is one of the great objects 
of the author to prove that, by certain canals which he pro- 
poses, this might be rendered one of the finest lines of inte- 
rior navigation any where existing. Plate seven presents a 
similar profile of a projected inland-communication from east 
to west; and plate eight gives the general plan of another 
projected canal. The other five engravings are appropriated 
to an illustration of the various modes by which the passage 
from one level to another may be effected, of different locks, of 
the centering to tunnels, the construction of inclined planes, 
&c. &c. The greatest fault that we have noticed in these 
plates (and the same exists in the text) is the careless manner 
in which the names of Englishmen and English towns are 
spelt ; and this is so very material that, though in some cases we 
have been enabled to guess at the person or place intended to 
be named, in others the words are so metamorphosed that it has 
only been by means of some collateral circumstance that we 
could form an idea of the author’s meaning. This inaccurac 
is Now so very usual and so very gross ip French books, that 
M m 2 it 
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it feally seems an extraordinary circumstance, referable to a 
doubtful origin; and it is scarcely less reprehensible whether 
it be ascribable solely to ignorance and carelessness, or 
whether it be derived from a wilful perversion, designed as a 
mark of contempt. 








Art. XI. Wilhelm Metsters Wanderjahre, &c.; i. e. Wilhelm 
Meister’s Peregrinations, or the Self-denyers, a Novel. By 
Gorerue. Vol.I. 12mo. pp. 550. Stuttgard. 1821. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. 


| | LHELM MEIsTER’s Lehrjahre was reviewed so long ago 
as in our twenty-seventh volume, N.S., p. 543., and the 
present work is a continuation of the same story. The hero 
was then in his apprenticeship, and is now on his travels: but 
in the meanwhile he has married, and his son Feliz, a lad of 
fourteen, accompanies him on his pedestrian excursions. His 
old friend Jarno, who first inspired him with a passion for Shak- 
speare, is still living, is become a mineralogist, and meets the 
hero in the first book: but most of the characters are new; 
and the interest attaches to adventures which do not require a 
distinct recollection of the former novel, being unconnected 
with its fable. Picturesque descriptions, sage reflections, and 
poignant situations occur, in all GorrHe’s productions; yet 
we think that a senile garrulity creeps on him, that his style 
is become more trailing, and that those gushes of feeling, which 
refresh the soul, are now “ more rare than erst they shewed.” 
The “ Recognitions of Clemens” form-one of the beautiful 
. novels of antiquity; and though they introduce personages 
connected with the evangelical narratives too freely and too 
frequently for the feelings of modern piety, they have in early 
times contributed much to the popularity of the Christian 
religion. Weshall quote, from the present novel, a scene, or 
delineation, which appears to us to have been suggested by 
those Recognitions, and designed in a similar manner to in- 
troduce as it were to our acquaintance persons resembling the 
leading characters in the sacred books. We translate the 
exordium, but shall occasionally skip some paragraphs, which 
only serve to connect with the rest of the narration a groupe 
called ‘ the Holy Family ;? and we begin with the chapter 
superscribed the ‘ Flight to Egypt.’ 


¢ In the shade of a mighty rock, on a gray spot, where the 
steep mountain-road winds round the corner of a promontory 
towards the valley in the bottom, Wilhelm Meister was sitting : the 
sun, Which was still high, illuminating the summits of the firs in 
the chasmy deep below. He was writing something in his tablets, 
when 
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when Felix, who had clambered up the rock, came up with a 
stone in his hand. ‘ What do you call this stone, father?” said 
the boy. — “ I do not know,” answered Wilhelm. — “ Is this gold 
that glitters in it ?” — ‘ No; and, now I recollect, I think they 
call it mica.” —‘‘ I shall keep the stone,” said the son; and he put 
it in his pocket with others which he had been picking up. 

‘ While this was happening, a singular appearance on the steep 
road drew their attention. Two boys, beautiful as the day, in gay 
dresses, made up like loose shirts, came running and jumping down 
the path, and Wilhelm had leisure to observe them, till on seeing 
him they checked their speed, and for a moment stood still. The 
head of the eldest was covered by curly flaxen locks, which first 
caught the notice of the gazer, until it settled on his clear blue 
eyes, and glanced complacently over his pleasing figure. The 
second, more like a friend than a brother, was adorned with brown 
and straighter hair, which mantled over his shoulders, and seemed 
to vie in darkness with his eyes. 

‘ Wilhelm had scarcely time to contemplate these two beings, 
so unexpected in the wilderness, when the voice of a man from 
behind the screen of rock called out in an earnest but affectionate 
tone, ‘‘ Why do you stop? de not loiter in our way.” Wilhelm 
looked upwards ; and if the sight of the children had surprized 
him, his astonishment now became greater. A strong, active, not 
very tall, youngish man, neatly clad, with brown skin and dark 
hair, stepped firmly and cautiously down the rock, leading after 
him an ass, which first presented its well-fed and well-caparisoned 
and well-eared countenance, and next revealed the fair burden 
which it bore. A pleasing woman, seated on a quilted saddle, and 
wrapt in a blue mantle, was holding in her arms a sucking child, 
which she pressed to her bosom, gazing on it with inexpressible ten- 
derness. The guide, like the children, paused on seeing Wilhelm, 
and the beast checked his foot: but the descent was so steep that 
his master could not hold him in, and the procession soon disap- 
peared behind another rock, lower down. 

‘ Nothing was more natural than that this vision should inter- 
rupt Wilhelm’s contemplations. He arose full of curiosity, and 
looked down the zig-zag declivity, expecting to catch another 
glimpse ; and he was about to follow and to greet the wanderers, 
when Felix came running up, and said, “ Father, may not I go 
with these children to their house? They want to take me with 
them; and you may come too, the man said. They live at the 
bottom of the hill; let us go.” — “ I will at least speak to them,” 
replied Wilhelm.— He overtook them on a spot where the road 
was less precipitous, and eagerly contemplated the groupe which 
had so strongly riveted his attention. He could now remark man 
other little circumstances. The young man had a plane and other 
carpenter’s tools on his shoulder, and a slender iron level. The 
children, who looked like angels, had bunches of reeds in their 
hands, resembling palm branches ; and they had small baskets of 
eatables, such as little errand-boys carry across the mountains. 
The mother, when he examined her more nearly, was perceived to 
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wear under her blue mantle a pale red close dress, so that our 
friend was singularly reminded of a painting which he had seen of 
the “ Flight into Egypt.” 

‘ After mutual salutations, the young man addressed Wilhelm, 
who seemed lost in astonishment, and said, * Our children 
are become friends, will you come and see whether their elders 
also suit one another?” Wéilhelm hesitated an instant, and then 
answered, ‘ The spectacle of your family-progress excites confi- 
dence, and, I must add, curiosity: for at the first glance I seemed 
to feel doubtful whether you were real pilgrims, or spirits who had 
assumed the form to enliven this desolate scenery.”—‘‘ Come to our 
dwelling,” replied the carpenter. ‘ Come along with us,” repeated 
the children, taking Felzx between them by the arms. . ** Come 
with us,” said the woman, turning her eyes with a gentle expres- 
sion of welcome to the stranger. Without more pause, Wilhelm 
said, ‘‘ I am sorry that I cannot immediately attend you : but this 
night at least I must pass at the frontier-house, where my luggage 
and my papers are left unpacked, and in disorder. That I may 
convince you, however, of my willingness to avail myself of your 
friendly invitation, I will give you my Felix as a pledge that I will 
follow you to-morrow. How far off do you live ?” — “ We shall 
reach our home by sunset,” replied the stranger ; “‘ and you have not 
above four miles to return to the frontier-house. Your son shall 
be sheltered to-night, and we shall expect you in the morning.” 
The-man and his beast proceeded; Wilhelm smiled significantly 
on seeing his Felzx so readily received among the angels, from one 
of whom he obtained a bunch of reeds, and from the other a bas- 
ket; and the procession was about to disappear behind a rock, 
when Wilhelm called out, “ By what name am I to enquire for 
you ?” — “ Only ask for Saint-Joseph,” was the answer, which 
resounded from the deep; and the whole groupe was now again 
concealed behind rocks and lengthening shadows. Presently, a 
choral hymn ascended echoing from below, in which the voice of 
Felix seemed distinguishable to Wilhelm. 

‘ He pursued his ascent, thus prolonging the sunset. The 
heavenly orb, of which he had more than once lost sight, shone on 
him again as he climbed higher, and it was still day when he 
reached his inn. Once more he cast a delighted glance over the 
expanse of mountain-scenery, and retired to his apartment to 
make memorandums, and take refreshments, before the hour of 
repose. — 

y Already had the wanderer, with the guide whom he engaged, 
descended the steep rocks, passed the middle of the mountain, 
crossed a forest, and was walking on a gentle slope of meadow, 
into a cultivated valley, buried between hills, when a large monas- 
tery, half in ruins, attracted his attention. ‘* This is Saint-Joseph,” 
said the guide: ‘ what a pity that such a beautiful church should 
go to decay, and that the trees and the ivy should be growing 
round the pillars and the windows.” — ‘‘ Several parts of the build- 
ing,” replied Wilhelm, ‘seem in tolerable preservation.” —“ Yes,” 
said the other, ‘‘ a kind of steward lives there, who collects the 
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rents and revenues attached to the monastery.” — They had now 
passed a gate, which was open, and reached a cave A court, sur- 
rounded by heavy majestic buildings. Among the children play- 
ing in the court, Wilhelm perceived his Felix ; the other two were 
the angels of yesterday. ‘They came running to him, saying, that 
their father would soon be at home, and that in the meanwhile he 
had better go into the hall, and rest himself. Wilhelm was much 
struck with the room that they called the hall, which opened into 
the court, and was a neat spacious chapel, in good condition, but 
fitted up for household use. On one side stood a table, chairs, 
and benches; on the other were shelves with pottery and glasses : 
also some chests; and, though the arrangement was orderly, it 
announced habitual use. The light fell downwards from tall win- 
dows on one side: but the notice of the wanderer was most en- 
gaged by al fresco paintings on the wall below the windows, 
reaching down to the dado. These paintings represented the his- 
tory of Saint-Joseph. In one, he was seen employed as a car- 
penter ; and in another he was meeting Mary, when a lily sprang 
up between them, and angels hovered round. Here was his mar- 
riage; there the salutation of the angels. In another place he 
sate meditating over his axe, deliberating about putting away 
Mary, when the angel appeared to him in a vision. Elsewhere he 
was worshipping the new-born child in the stable at Bethlehem. 
Next followed an elaborate painting ; many pieces of wood were 
sawed, and planed, and scattered about, when two of them acci- 
dentally formed a cross; the child had fallen asleep on these; and 
Joseph and the mother were looking on. Next occurred the 
flight into Egypt, which excited a smile in the wanderer, as it so 
precisely represented the scene of yesterday. 

‘ Not long had he been gazing when the host came in, whom 
Wilhelm immediately recognized as the conductor of the hol 
caravan. After the natural greeting, discourse followed: but 
Wilhelm’s attention still clung to the pictures. The host remarked 
the interest of his guest, and said, “ You are smiling at the adapt- 
ation of this building to its inhabitants, which is still greater than 
you suspect. In fact, the building has fashioned the inhabitants ; 
for, when the lifeless is living, it may bring forth life.” —“ O yes,” 
answered Wilhelm; ‘‘ I should be surprized if that spirit, which 
centuries ago operatetl so powerfully in this wilderness, and called 
into being so mighty a mass of buildings and possessions, which 
drew to itself so much power, and scattered so much improvement 
in the district, — I should be surprized if these ruins did not still 
exhale a force that acts on living beings. But let us not deal in 
generals ; tell me your history ; and let me know how it happens 
that the past revives in you, and that scenes of former days return.” 

‘ While Wilhelm was awaiting the answer of his host, a gentle 
voice called from the court, “‘ Joseph!’ The host hearkened, and 
went to the door. — ** His name, too is Joseph,” said Wilhelm to 
himself ; this is singular ; and yet not so singular as that he should 
so exactly personify his Saint. He looked at the same moment 
through the door, and saw the Madonna of yesterday talking with 
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her husband : at last they separated, and the woman crossed over 
to another apartment. <‘‘ Mary,” said he, ‘“‘ one word more.” 
‘“‘ Her name too is Mary,” thought Wilhelm ; «1 shall presently 
fancy myself carried eek eighteen hundred years ;” —and a mys- 
terious antiquarian feeling came over him, as he regarded the 
ruins, and the stillness, and the mountainous inclosure. 

‘ The host and the children now entered ; and the latter invited 
Wilhelm to a walk, while some little household-arrangements were 
making. They paced over the ruins of the pillared church, which 
seemed to defy the storm, although stately trees had struck root 
on the walls, and, mingling their boughs with ivy and with wall- 
flowers, formed a sort of hanging garden. A lively brook ran 
near; and from the rising ground beyond it Wilhelm saw, in its 
whole extent, a ruin become doubly remarkable to him from know- 
ing its inhabitants. 

‘ On their return, a table was spread in the holy hall. At the 
top, stood an elbow-chair, in which the lady of the house sat down: 
beside her, was a high basket, in which the infant reposed : at her 
Jeft hand she placed her husband, and Wilhelm at her right. The 
children occupied the lower end of the table, and an old female 
servant brought in the victuals. Something of a very old-fashioned 
air characterized both the repast and the vessels in which it was 
served: the children prattled ; and Wilhelm steadily observed the 
behaviour of his hostess. After dinner, the party separated, and 
the host conducted his guest to a shady part of the ruin, whence 
the view extended down the long valley. ‘ It is time,” said he, 
‘“‘ that I should satisfy your curiosity, as I feel that you can sym- 
pathize in the wondrous destinies which surround us. This sacred 
institution, with whose remains you are become familiar, was dedi- 
cated to the —— Family, noted for many miracles, and visited by 
many pilgrims of old. ‘The church was consecrated to the mother 
and the son, but has been deserted these two hundred years ; 
while the chapel, devoted to the holy foster-father, has preserved 
itself nearly entire, as well as a part of the convent. A temporal 
— now collects its revenues, who employs a steward to reside 

ere ; and that steward am I, the son of the former steward, who 
also succeeded his father in the office. Saint-Joseph, although his 
formal worship has long ceased, had been to our family so useful 
a patron, that you will not wonder at our forming for him a pecu- 
liar veneration. Hence I was baptized in his name, and this in 
some degree influenced my destiny. I grew up, attached myself 
to my father, and accompanied him in the collection of the rents, 
but felt perhaps a more intimate love for my mother, whose bene- 
volent cares embraced the whole district, and who sent me occa- 
sionally on pious errands, and messages of charity. — As I was 
still young, and my shoulders did not always suffice to bring home 
the different things which my father had to collect, I accustomed 
a young ass to bear panniers, and drove him before me up and down 
the steep paths ; while I followed him with the more pleasure be- 
cause I found, from the paintings in the chapel, that this sort of 
animgl had attained the honor of bearing both Christ and his 
mother. 
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mother. The chapel, however, was not then quite in the state in 
which you now see it, but was used for a stable, and for the stow- 
age of wood and fuel. Happily the paintings were placed above 
the reach of injury ; and even while a child I used to climb on the 
faggots in order to observe them. In short, I made out the his- 
tory of my patron-saint, and loved him as if he had been my 
uncle. As I grew older, and found that some means of main- 
tenance were necessary, until I should inherit the steward’s piace, 
I gained the approbation of my parents to be a carpenter, with 
the instruments of which trade the paintings had made me ac- 
quainted. I think that my choice was particularly determined by 
the picture at the south end. An order was given to Saint-Joseph 
to make a throne for Herod, which was to stand between two 
stately columns; he took the measure carefully: but, when he 
came to put the throne up, he found it too tall, and not broad 
enough. Knowing the character of Herod, the carpenter became 
perplexed; when the little Jesus, seeing him uneasy, bade him take 
hold of the throne on one side, while he took hold on the other, 
and they began to pull. Immediately, as if it had been made of 
leather, the height yielded, the seat dilated, and the throne fitted 
its position exactly, to the great comfort of Joseph and to the 
satisfaction of the monarch. This is the miracle represented in 
that painting; and formerly all the carving of the throne was 
visible, which the painter could render elaborate more readily than 
the maker. All this induced.me to view in a very honorable light 
the occupation which I had chosen ; and, as I found in the neigh- 
bourhood a very good instructor and master, I learnt my trade 
properly, within reach of my parents, whom I regularly visited on 

olidays, and who often employed me as heretofore. Among the 
persons to whom my mother’s attentions were willingly given, 
young women in a hopeful state stood foremost, as I could pro- 
gressively remark; though in such circumstances a somewhat 
mysterious use was made of me as a message-bearer. I was sent, 
not directly to the individuals, but to an elderly woman, who lived 
uear, in the valley, and was called Mrs. Elizabeth. My mother, 
who was herself experienced in the art of midwifery, kept up 
much intercourse with Mrs. Elizabeth, who used to act as a sort 
of nurse for lying-in women ; and [soon heard in various quarters 
how many of our young folks had been brought into life by these 
two females. The mystery with which Elizabeth always received 
me in her very neat cottage, and the decorous repression of my 
occasional inquiries, gave me a high ‘veneration for her. 

‘ « Peace had long prevailed in our country, but at length a 
war broke out. I was driving one day my beast of burden as 
usual in a well-known path, when I found a female sitting or rather 
lying in a hollow, under a canopy of verdure, on the bank of a 
hedge. She appeared asleep, or in a swoon. When I approached 
her with offers of assistance, she opened her beautiful eyes, and 
rose up, exclaiming, ‘“ Where is he? Have you seen him?” I 
asked whom? ‘ My husband,” replied she. — From her very 
youthful appearance, this answer was unexpected by me; yet I 
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the more readily continued to offer her any services that she 
might need, and to assure her of my sympathy. I learnt that the 
two travellers had been obliged to desert their carriage, on ac- 
count of the rockiness of the roads, and to take the footpath ; 
and that, being attacked by armed men, her husband had drawn 
his sword in her defence, and had in the combat been hurried to 
some distance. She could follow him no farther, and had fainted 
on this spot, where she had lain she knew not how long. She 
begged me to quit her, and to hasten after her husband. She 
then rose, and the most beautiful figure stood before me: but I 
could easily perceive that she was if a condition which might soon 
require the aid of my mother and Mrs. Elizabeth. We contended 
awhile, for J wished first to put her in a place of safety, and she 
wished first to obtain news of her husband. She would not quit 
the trace of him, and all my representations would perhaps have 
been fruitless, had not the captain of our militia, which had been 
embodied on account of the neighbouring disturbances, passed 
with some of his men through the forest, and undertook to seek 
the husband, and to inform him where to find his wife. I now re- 
moved my panniers into a cavern which I knew, and which had 
often served me as a place of deposit ; accommodated the saddle 
for a person to sit on it, and not without strange emotions lifted 
the fair charge on to my willing beast, which knew of itself the 
road home, and with quiet steadiness Jeft me to pace beside him. 
You may imagine how I felt. I Jong had sought that which I now 
seemed to have found. It was as if I dreamt, or rather as if I 
woke from a dream, and saw it realized. That heavenly figure, 
which I had seen in the picture hovering in the air, and at other 
times mingling among mortals, was seated before me. Sometimes, 
if we came to an open spot, she would beg me to look around, to 
stop and to listen; and she intreated with such grace, such deep- 
felt tenderness, that I could not but do every thing in my power. 
I climbed a tree to seek wider intelligence, and when I jumped 
down a sort of cry of anxiety escaped her, lest I should have 
suffered injury by the exertion. 

‘ « Already she had attached me to her for life, when we reached 
the dwelling of the good Elizabeth, and I felt that a painful separ- 
ation was at hand. In assisting her to dismount, I kissed the neatest 
shoe that I had ever seen, without her perceiving it. Having 
helped her down, I called through the house-door, “ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth, you are wanted.” The good old lady came, received the fair 
stranger, comprehended her situation, and conducted her up stairs. 
I embraced the good woman, and stood awhile at the door with my 
beast, like one who has safely deposited a precious burden, and 
remains as poor a carrier as before. — I hesitated to withdraw, irre- 
solute what to do, when Elizabeth came back to the door, and 
begged me first to bring my mother to her, and then to gain in- 
telligence of the husband. ‘“ Mary earnestly begs you to do so,” 
she added. “Cannot I speak to her once more?” Isaid. ‘ No,” 
replied Elizabeth, “‘ that cannot be,” and we parted. In a short 
time, I reached our dwelling, and that very evening my mother went 
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to the assistance of the young stranger. I hastened round the 
country, and hoped to get information at the custom-house: but 
the people there were uncertain of the event. The lovely form 
floated before me, now tottering on the beast, and now looking 
down on me so woe-begone, yet so kindly. For her sake, I should 
not have grudged the husband his life ; yet I fancied her a widow 
quite as willingly. _At length, it was ascertained that the carriage 
had been recovered, but that the unfortunate husband had died of 
his wounds in a village not far off. This melancholy account had 
travelled, I was told, by another person to the house of Elizabeth, 
so that I had no reason for going thither; and yet I found myself 
before evening at her door. The house was shut, but there was 
light in the chamber, and I saw shadows moving on the curtain : 
but I did not like to knock, and went away. 

‘ «¢ Why should I dwell on all these details ? Some days elapsed 
before the women chose that I should come near them: they had 
learnt the sad news, and did not want my farther help. A week 
or more afterward, Elizabeth called me in, desiring me to ste 
softly, and follow her. She took me into a neat chamber, where 
I saw in the corner, sitting upright on a bed, with curtains half- 
drawn, my fair stranger. Elizabeth went towards her, as if to 
announce me, took something out of the bed, and shewed me, 
wrapt in the whitest linen, a beautiful boy. She held him just be- 
tween me and the mother, and I thought of the lily-stalk which 
sprouts up in the picture between Mary and Joseph, as an emblem 
of the purity of their relation to each other. From that moment, 
a load seemed lifted off my heart, and I felt assured of m 
eventual happiness. I could approach her freely, bear the glance 
of her celestial eye, and print a hearty kiss on the forehead of the 
babe. ‘ How I thank you,’ said the mother, ‘ for your notice 
of my orphan-child!’ Heedlessly and with warmth I exclaimed, 
He needs not be an orphan, if you will. 

‘ « The thought of that moment, so big with fate to me, still 
haunts me in my wanderings. Weeks and months rolled by. Mary 
was recovered, and I often saw her. The circumstances of her fa- 
mily allowed her to engage a respectable dwelling: she staid awhile 
with Elizabeth, and then came to visit my mother, and to thank 
us, as she said, for our friendly aid in her distress. She liked to be 
with us, and I hoped that [hadmy share in contributing to her com- 
fort. That which I wanted to say, and did not dare to say, came out 
wondrously in the chapel. I was explaining to her the pictures, 
and dwelt warmly, and so as to bring tears into my eyes, on the 
duties of a foster-father. She too was melted ; and I deemed my- 
self now sure of a return of regard, although the time was not yet 
come for effacing the memory of a previous attachment. The law 
accustoms widows to mourn a year and a day ; and certainly, toa 
feeling heart, that length of time is necessary to soften down the 
painful impression of a great loss: At last it elapsed, and I men- 
tioned to my mother the wishes of my heart. She related to me 
how deeply Mary had suffered for the loss of her husband, and that 
only from the conviction that she was bound to live for her child 
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she had been able to recover her powers. By degrees, my attacli- 
ment was the subject of conversation among the women, and Mar 

‘ became accustomed to the idea of living under our roof. She 
passed some time in the neighbourhood, but at length we married. 
The original feeling which connected us has not expired: the 
duties and the pleasures of a foster-father and a father are united: 
in me; and, by a curious coincideace, the number of our offspring 
is the same with that of the Holy Family. We endeavor ata 
humble distance to imitate the virtues of our models, and to cul- 


tivate that piety and purity of sentiment for which they have been 
venerated.” ’ 


Other interesting adventures follow, but none which ap- 
pear to us so characteristic of the author and so singular in 
its structure as this. The novel is not brought to an end, and 
may readily be made to consist of an unlimited number of 
volumes, as the wanderer is bound by vow not to remain 
above three days in a place, and is consequently always on 
the wing: but, wherever he perches, he finds something re- 
markable to observe and to narrate. ‘The form of the work is 
chiefly epistolary, but with intervals of narration : its inco- 
herence constitutes its greatest fault, while its perfect origin- 
ality forms its greatest merit. 





Art. XII. Essaz sur la Raison, &c.; 1.e. An Essay on Reason, 
considered principally with Relation to its Independence on all 
extraneous Authority. By Henry Ferp. pe Larscue. 8vo. 
pp- 282. Geneva, and Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 6s. sewed. 


W E learn that, after having passed two years at Gottingen, 
M. pe LarscHE commenced a course of lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind at Geneva; and he seems likely 
to astonish the idolaters of Charles Bonnet by his importation 
of German doctrines. The present volume is but a slight essay, 
and merely preliminary to a system, which the author announces 
his intention of publishing in four volumes. On the grand 
principle here developed, we entirely agree with him, viz. that 
reason is its own law, and independent of all authority: but 
we find much in his physiological details with which we cannot 
express so entire a concurrence. He is an ardent admirer of 
Kant, and is fond, like most of the followers of that school, 
of advancing some peculiarly mysterious and transcendental 
notions about the nature of reason. It may be well, perhaps, 
first to explain in what sense we approve the proposition 
maintained, and then to make some comments on the writer’s 
views of human reason. 
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Besides the power of receiving impressions from external 
objects through the senses, the mind is able to reflect on 
the intimations so acquired, and, by comparing them together, 
to ascertain the different relations. By means of sight, it is 
furnished with the perception of colors, and at the same time 
discovers visible figures, or the line of contrast between colors ; 
and, by comparing the perceptions derived from sight and 
touch, the mind is made acquainted with the relations of dis- 
tance, of external objects, &c. In the same manner that our 
senses shew to us our fellow-creatures, our power of reflection, 
or of comparing objects, or of discovering relations, (by what- 
ever other term we designate that faculty of reason which is 
generally considered as characteristic of our species,) enables 
us to perceive the relations in which they stand to one another, 
and by tke help of experience to determine the utility or the 
prejudicial nature of certain actions; and our reason, then co- 
operating with our sympathy or social nature, compels us to 
term certain actions virtuous and others vicious. Without 
reason, thus defined, we should never have been able to ap- 
prehend any distinction between virtuous and vicious actions ; 
without experience, we should not apprehend the just distinc- 
tion; and without humanity, or that general sympathy which 
early habit implants in every heart, we might have recognized 
the distinction, but should not have loved virtue or detested 
vice. — Reason, thus defined, is not an instinct, but a principle 
matured by exercise, and improved by cultivation : it is, jointly 
with our social habits, the source of that which is very expres- 
sively, if it were not liable to misapprehension, termed the 
moral sense ; or of that conscience which, in proportion as it 
is enlightened, feels its responsibility to its great Author, and 
its independence of all external control. 

M. pe Larscue, however, lays it down as a principle that 
reason is something quite distinct from reasoning; that it is 
perfectible not in its essence, as he tells us, but in its operations ; 
that it has for its object first principles or relations, which can- 
not be perceived by the senses; (la raison est la faculté des 
principes ;) and that it has for its object, or creates, images 
representative of such relations. (La raison est la faculté des 
idées.) On this head, as we fear that we might do injustice 
to the author's notions by attempting a translation, we will 
submit his own words to the curiosity of our readers. 


‘ Je distingue les idées en idées individuelles et en idées attri- 
butives. 

‘ Il n’y a ni plus ni moins que trois idées individuelles, savoir : 
1°. celle de Dieu ; 2°. celle de lame; 3°. et celle du monde. 

‘ Les idées attributives sont, ou purement spéculatives, comme 
celles de substance, de cause, d’absolu, etc., ou pratiques, comme 
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celles de droit, de devoir, etc., ou enfin esthétiques, comme celles 
du beau, du sublime, etc. 

‘ Il importe de ne pas confondre les idées avec les notions. Ces 
derniéres sont des abstractions, mais les premiéres ne le sont pas 
plus que ne le sont les intuitions, dont nous avons parlé dans le 
premier chapitre. Les notions des choses supersensibles sont ab- 
straites des idées qui contiennent les élémens de ces notions-la. 
Ainsi, les élémens i la notion de Dieu sont renfermés dans Vidée 
de Dieu, et ainsi des autres. 

‘ Les idées forment le contenu ou objet de la raison. 

‘ Ce sont les idées qui nous mettent en communication avec le 
monde invisible. Elles sont la chatne qui unit les deux mondes. 
Elles forment le pont jeté sur Vabyme, que sans leur secours nous ne 
pourrions jamais franchir. Ce sont elles qui donnent des ailes 2 
notre pensée, quand, fatiguée de ramper dans le monde des phéno- 
menes, elle prend son essort vers les régions élevées du monde des 
noumenes, et grdce a leur aide puissante, elle soutient bien haut son 
vol audacieux sans craindre le sort du malheureux Icare. 

‘ Ce sont les idées qui inspirent lorateur ; soit que du haut de la 
chaire sacrée il tonne contre le vice et qu'il préche la vertu, soit que 
depuis une tribune respectable il discute les grands intéréts de la 
patrie, ou quil défende Uhonneur et méme quelquefois la vie d’un 
client malheureuz. 

‘ Ce sont les idées qui élevent et qui pénetrent d’enthousiasme Ul’ dme 
du poéte, qui médite des chants dignes d’étre répétés par la postérité 
la plus reculée. Ce sont encore les idées qui soutiennent le courage 
du héros, qui, le glaive a la main, brave tous les hasards pour la 
défense du tréne, de la constitution, et de l'autel. 

‘ De quot les monumens des beaux-arts empruntent-ils leur prin- 
cipal charme? — N’est-ce pas des idées dont ils sont la fidele ex- 
pression? L’expression des idées sous une forme sensible (c’est-a-dire 
l’expression de l’idéal), n’est-ce pas lale vrai? n’est-ce pas l’unique 
principe des beaux-arts? Que deviendroient un tableau, une statue, 
une composition musicale, une danse, un Cdifice, s'ils n'étoient pas 
expression d'une idée? — Tout autant de carricatures. 

© Ah! ne méconnoissons pas Vinfluence salutaire que les idées 
exercent sur les hommes, souvent méme a leur inscu. Cherchons au 
contraire a propager cette influence. Tdachons d’affermir l’ empire 
des idées. 

‘ N’oublions jamais qu'un peuple qui n’est plus apte a recevoir 
V’enthousiasme qu’inspirent les idées marche & pas précipités a sa 
décadence. 

‘ N’oublions jamais que ce fut a époque ov une nation se ressentit 
le plus de Vinfluence des idées qu'elle exécuta les plus grandes choses : 
ce fit le temps de son age d'or.’ * M. vE 


‘* Crest dla fot, qui accompagne toujours la présence des idées 
dans notre esprit, quest di tout ce qui s'est opéré de vraiment grand 
dans le wae: 

‘ A Athenes, & Sparte,; on croyoit aux Dieux immortels et a la 
vertu, quand ces deux états triomphérent a Marathon et a Platée des 
innombrables armées de Darius et de Xerces. 
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M. pe Larscue then proceeds to acquaint us that reason 
is the source of all philosophical knowlege; that it is always 
accompanied by philosophical belief; and that it is either pure 
or speculative, or practical. Ir running changes on this latter 
distinction, he seems to maintain that our practical reason 
may assure us of a set of truths which our speculative reason 
may nevertheless detect to be falsehoods and illusions; and 
he instances our notions of time and space, and of free will. 

The most amusing part of the volume is a short sketch of 
the author’s philosophical studies; in which he gives a history 
of his life, and particularizes the course of reading by which, 
after having perused the French, the English, and the Scotch 
philosophers, just as they fell in his way, at random, he was 
seized with a fit of enthusiasm for German philosophy, and 
set out for Gottingen. A spot more rich with talents of all 
kinds he certainly could not have selected. Here, though 
he attended some of the other professors, he devoted himself 
principally to the lectures of Bouterweck ; and, as we are not in 
this country, in general, well acquainted with the state of 
philosophical studies in Germany, we shall make no apology 
for laying before our readers M. DE Larscue’s views on that 
subject; which, we confess, differ very much from some of 
our own preconceived opinions. 


‘ All the German philosophers now living may be conveniently 
classed under two principal heads. ‘Thie first class consists of the 
maintainers of an intellectual system, and the second of the 
maintainers of a physical system.—The principal intellectualists 
are MM. Bouterweck and Schulze of Gottingen; Reinhold of Kiel ; 
Friess of Jena; Krug of Leipzig; Herbert of Konigsburg; Kop- 
pen of Landshut ; Gerlach of Halle; Keyserlingk of Heidelburg, 
&e. The most celebrated philosophers of nature are MM. Schel- 
ling of Munich; Eschenmayer of Tubingen; Hegel of Berlin; 
Steffens of Breslaw; Oken and Bachmann of Jena; Wagner and 
Klein of Wartzburg; Ast of Landshut; Hillebrand of Heidel- 
burg; Goerres, &c. &c.— The celebrated theologian Schleyerma- 





‘ Dans les beaux temps de la république, les Romains étoient des 
hommes religieux et moraux. 

‘ C'est sous égide de la foi, et de V enthousiasme qu'elle inspire, que 
les Arabes soumirent a leur empire et &UIslamisme toutes So vastes 
contrées situées entre le Gange et les colonnes d’ Hercule. 

‘ Ce furent également la foi, la religion, Vamour de la patrie, 
de la liberté, et des lois, et le sentiment de leurs droits, qui animerent 
d’un courage invincible les anciens Suisses, nos braves ancétres, a 
Mongarten, & Sempach, a Grandson, & Morat, a Gingins, etc., etc. 

* A quot homme réellement vertueux doit-il tout ce qu'il est, si 
ce n'est a la foi et aux idées ? 

‘ A quot atiribuer Vhonneur des sacrifices auxquels se détermine 
st souvent Phomme de bien, si ce n’est encore a la fot et aux idées ? 
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cher, of Berlin, is more of a Spinosist than of a naturalist, for he 
ranks Spinosa and Plato above all philosophers antient or modern. 
In his “* Kritik der bishenigen Sittenlehre,” he asserts that no 
satisfactory system of morality has yet been given, which entirel 
comes up to the zdea that we ought to form to ourselves of the 
science of our duties. 

‘ All German philosophers (excepting only Dr. Wendel, who is 
a declared partisan of scepticism,) agree on the following points : 

‘ 1. They reject all experimental philosophy, because they never 
find it satisfactory. 

‘ 2. They declare with common consent against materialism ; 
which, as they have witnessed in France and England, results 
from experimental philosophy, when all the consequences are 
adopted, which is necessary if we are to reason. 

‘ 3. They admit, as an incontestible fact, two sources of our 
knowlege ; viz. intellect and sensation. 

‘4. They carefully distinguish intellect, or reason, from 
reasoning. 

‘ 5. As to morality, they all believe that the principles of it are 
to be sought in reason, not in just views of self-interest, nor in a 
moral sense, nor in sympathy. 

‘ 6. They think that the practical part of philosophy is inse- 
parably ynited to the theoretic. Quis est enim, said Cicero, gui, 
nullis officit preceptis tradendis, philosophum se audeat dicere. (De 
Officiis, lib. i. cap. 2.) 

‘ 7. They place experimental psychology and logic at the head 
of philosophy ; not as integrals of the science, but merely as an 
introduction. (Some of them, however, viz. Hegel and Bardili, 
seem desirous of transforming logic into metaphysics.) 

‘ 8. They think that the feeling, which the contemplation of a 
beautiful object produces, is entirely disinterested, and inde- 
pendent of any utility which the object may possess. 

‘ 9. All these philosophers have in view the noble object of 
liberating man from a shameful slavery to his sensual and irregular 
inclinations ; and of confirming him in that liberty which springs 
from a voluntary submission to the laws imposed on him by his: 
unfettered reason. 

- € 10. As to method, they give a decided preference to the 
synthetic, above the analytic: — in which, in my opinion, they 
judge wisely. 

‘ 11. They have ranked in logic, instead of metaphysics, the three 
principles which are at the head of the philosophy of the Wolfians: 
viz. the principle of contradiction, of a sufficing reason, and of 
the exclusion of a middle term between two contradictories.’ 


- In a separate chapter, the author controverts some of the 
hypotheses of Bonnet in a respectful and philosophical manner : 
but, in criticizing the scepticism of Dr. Wendel of Cobourg, 
we are sorry to observe that he attempts, by sneering and 
contemptuous insolence, to oppose some observations which 
he does not seem able to answer by direct argument. 


18 INDEX 
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To the RemMarRKABLE PassacEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To. find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 

ACHILLES, remarks on the 

fulfilment of his wrath in 
the Iliad, 359. 

Adie, Mr., on a sympiesometer 
and an hygrometer, 143. On 
an instrument for ascertaining 
specific gravity, 144. 

Africa, particulars of some re- 
gions of, 192—196. On the 
diffusion of Christianity there, 
197. 

Agriculture, the high price of its 
produce the cause of national 
prosperity, 320. Remedies 
for agricultural distress, 322. 
394. Causes of, 377. 434. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 
anecdotes of, 223. His por- 
trait drawn by Napoleon, 238. 

Alps, verses on a hunter in, 440. 

Alsatia,in White Friars, account 
of that sanctuary in the reign 
of James I., 183. 

Alva, Duke of, his cruel charac- 
ter, 468. Anecdote of his 
being out-generaled by the 
Countess of Schwartzburg, 
469. 

Ambassadors, remarks on their 
conforming to the customs of 
foreign courts, 483. 

Americans, unfavorable charac- 
ter of, 427. Incivility of ta- 
vern-keepers and servants, 20. 

Angers, in Brittany, description 
of, 269. 

Angina Pectoris, case of, 420. 

Apoplexia Cephalica, memoir on, 
416. 

Apprentices of London, in the 
17th century, their manners 
and habits, 182. 

Archer, Dr., on paracentesis of 
the thorax, 414. 

Archipelago, Indian, See Raffles. 

Arm, on a disease of, 423. 

App. Rev. VoL, xcvill. 





Assembly,Constituent,.of France, 
history of, 486. Character of 
its debates, 496. 

Atlas Mountains, journey over, 
196. 

Ava, See Burmhan. 

Austrians, their recent successes 
in Naples explained, 219. 
Their yoke very uneasy to the 
Italians, 271. 

B 

Bacon, Lord, guere whether 
‘the meanest of mankind,” 
91. 

Bald, Mr., on coal-fields, 132. 

Banditti, account of the destruc- 
tion of, 157. 

Bank of England, obs. relative 
to its cash-payments, 382. 
Banks, Sir Joseph, obs. on a last 
letter from him to Sir J. E. 

Smith, 35. 

Barclay, Dr., on a white whale, 
141. 

Barker, Dr., medical report of 
the Fever Hospital in Dublin, 
424, 

Barlow, Mr., on the rates of 
chronometers, 307. 

Barry, Dr., on intestinal worms, 
423. 

Beaver, account of fossil re- 
mains of, 135. 

Bell, Mr., on the nerves, 294. 

Benevento, account.of, 156. 

Beroe, on the British species of, 
141. 

Bishops, bench of, n 1751, cha- 
racterized by Lord Orford, 5. 

Black, Dr., on diseases of the 
brain, 422. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, character of, 
by Lord Orford, 8. 

Bonaparte, speech of Mr. Grat- 
tan on a war with, after his 
return from Elba, 124. Anec- 
dotes of,-from his own con- 

Nn versation 
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versation with Mr. O’Meara, 
and his opinions of various 
eminent men, 229—239. Son- 
net to,258. Seealso Napoleon. 

Botany, uses of that. science, 
146. Its rise and progress in 
England, 147. 

Bottomry, that contract ex- 
plained, 397. 

Brain, on diseases of, 422. 

Brewster, Dr., on the forms and 
refraction of crystals, 129,141. 

Brinkley, Dr., on parallax and 
aberration, 305. 

Bruce, the Scotish poet, lines by, 
96. 

Burmhan empire, particulars of 
a mission to, 50. 

Butler, Mr., on the plumage of 
birds, 135. 

Buxbaumia Aphylla, remarks on, 
142. 

C 


“© Cain, a Mystery,” remarks on 
the tendency of that publi- 
cation, 203—209. 

Cairngoram, account of that 
stone, 13]. 

Calabria, remarks on the pea- 
sants of, 164. Onthe moun- 
tains of, 167. 

Campbell, Mr., on the scale of 
being, 137. 

Canals, navigable, of antiquity, 
and modern canals, history 
of, 528. 

Capital, obs. on the increase of, 
15. 

Capuchins, convent of, in Sicily, 
its cemetery of dried bodies, 
502. 

Carbonari, origin of that society, 
316. On the Carbonari of 
Naples, 318. 

Carlos, son of Philip IT. of Spain, 
his tragical story, 462. 

Carmichael, Mr.A., on dreaming, 
416. 





,Mr.R., on a tumour 
of the neck, 419. On varix, 
422. Ona disease of the arm, 
4.23, 

Cassano, account of, 162. 


Castlereagh, Lord, said by Bona- 
parte to have made a very bad 
peace for England, 232. 

Cat, new species of, 134. 

Catania, antiquities and present 
state of, 508. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, 
anecdotes of, 222. 

Catholics of Ireland, opinion of 
Napoleon Bonaparte on their 
emancipation, 231. 

Caudine Forks, account of the 
scite of that stratagem, 156. 
Character, individual, essay on, 

389. 

Charles, Prince, the Pretender, 
obs. on his character, 42. 

Charles V., his retirement from 
worldly grandeur, 460. His 
remark on the discordance of 
clocks and watches, 26. Un- 
graciously treated by his son, 
461. 

Chdteau Gontier, neatness, clean- 
liness, and order of that town, 
on the banks of the Mayenne, 
268. 

Chesnut-trees, prodigious, in Si- 
cily, account of, 509. 

Chlorine and Carbon, on a new 
compound of, 293. 

Christianity, on the diffusion of 
its blessings in Africa, 197. 

Chronometers, on the rates of, 
367. 

Climate of England, remarks on, 
28. 

Coal-fields, obs. on, 132. 

Coal-tar, on a substance pro- 
duced by the decomposition 
of, 291. 

Collinson, Mr., his correspond- 
ence with Linneus, 27. 

Constipaiion, case of, 415. 

Consumption, productive and un- 
productive, obs. on, 17. 

Cope, Sir John, account of his 
defeat at Preston Pans, 38. 

Cork, on the mineralogy of the 
neighbourhood of, 130. 

Corn, obs. on the price of, 435. 

Corpses, dried, in the Capuchin 
convent in Sicily, 502. 

Cosenza, 
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Cosenza, its population and pro- 
ducts, 167. 

Cotrone, description of, 163. 

Cotton, Sir John, anecdote of, 
11. note. 

Country Gentlemen, English, 
their character delineated,4.02. 

Crampton, Dr., on inflammation 
of the pancreas, and on drop- 
sles, 420. 

Cranes of Ibycus, a poem, 261. 

Cromwell, that name likely to be- 
come extinct in the family of 
the Protector, permission 
having been refused for its 
descent in the female line, 248. 
Particulars of Oliver Crom- 
well’s character and actions, 
2749—253. Specimen of his 
eloquence, and comments on 
it, 252. 

Cryptogamia, account of plants 
of that class, 141. Arrange- 
ment of, 147. 

Crystals, on the forms and re- 
fraction of, 129. 141. 

Currency, obs. on, 437. Govern- 
ment to be the only circulators 
of coin and notes, 2d. 

Cuticle, nails, &c., on the nutri- 
tion of, 137. 

D 

Davy, Sir H., on the papyri 
found in Herculaneum, 289. 
Farther researches on magne- 
tic phenomena, 296. 

Death, as a punishment for poli- 
tical offences, remarks on, 
450—458. 

Desaix, General, character of, 
by Bonaparte, 237. 

Desires, on the moral influence 
of, 278. 

Deuchar, Mr., on discharging 
ordnance, 143, 144. 

Dewar, Dr., on the nutrition of 
the cuticle, &c. 137. 

Dick, Mr., on the travelled 
stone, 137. 

Dicotyledones, arrangement of 
that class of plants, 151. 

Dinan, account ofthat town, 267. 


Diplomacy, the proper object of, 
484. 

Distillation, illicit, in Ireland, its 
important evil consequences, 
63. 

Distress, agricultural, remedies 
for, 322. $24. 

Don, Mr., on rare native plants, 
139. 7 

Dover, lines written at, 333. 

Dreaming, essay on, 416. 

Dropsies, report on, 420. 

Dugong, ontheskeletons of, 291. 

E 

Ear, on diseases of, 422. 

Earle, Mr., on the re-establish- 
ment of a destroyed urethra, 
293. 

Earth,on themean density of, 302. 

Earthquake, at Sylla, in 1783, 
its frightful destruction, 166. 

Eclipse, solar, calculation of, 304. 

Ellis, Mr., his correspondence 
with Linneus, 29. 

England, her political situation 
since the war described by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 231. 

, her progress in arts and 
commerce during the late 
war, 526. 

Evelyn, Sir G. Shuckburgh, See 
Kater. 





F 

Fairy-formed Harp, a ballad, 99. 

Felis, new species of, 134. 

Fever, Report of the Fever Hos- 
pital in Dublin, 423, 424¢ 

, Yellow, of Barcelona, his- 
tory of, 519—525. 

Fleming, Dr., on the mineralogy 
of Cork, 130. On the Water- 
rail, 135. 

Fleming, Dr., on the Genus 
Beroe, 141. 

Foggia, account of, 158. 

Fossil-skeleton, account of, 142. 

France, aneat and clean town in, 
“for a wonder,” 268. History 
of, during the period of the 
Constituent Assembly, 486. 
Obs. on the situation of, before 
the Revolution, 487. | 

Nn2 ~~ Franklin, 
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Franklin, Dr., story of, and obs. 
on his character, 107. 

Friendship, remarks on, 277. 

Frizel, Dr., on a ruptured ute- 
rus, 415. 

Frog, common, notice of, 143. 

Fucus, new species of, 141. 

Fungi, supposed to be produced 
from Animalcula infusoria, 29. 

G 

Garden, Dr., his botanical letter, 
written on the day of his mar- 
riage, 32. 

Geognosy of East Lothian, 136. 

George II., character of, by Lord 
Orford, ‘i. 

German Ocean, onthe bed of, 140. 

Germany, state of philosophy in, 
543. 

Government, on its personal and 
its social character, 4.54. 

Granite, curious appearances of, 
in Shetland, 353. 

Granville, Lord, account of, 9. 

Grattan, Mr., memoir of, and 
specimens of his speeches, 
113—126. 

, Dr., on inflammation of 
the Ear, 422. 

Gravity, specific, instrument for 
ascertaining, 143. 

Greeks, horrid treatment of, by 
the Turks, 286. 

Grenada, story of a student, an 
alchemist, and his daughter, 
407. 

Greville, Mr., on Cryptogamous 
Plants, 141. On anew Fucus, 
2. Onanew Potentilla, 142. 
On Buxbaumia Aphylla, ib. 

Grierson, Dr., .on sand-stone 
petrifactions, 134. 

Griffiths, Mrs., her discovery of 
anew Fucus, 141. 

H 

Herculaneum, See Papyrt. 

Herschel, Mr., on separating iron 
from other metals, 292. On 
the aberrations of compound 
lenses, &c. 301. 

Highlanders, Scotch, their mode 
of fighting, 49, 40. 





Holden, Dr., on the juice of the 
Papaw tree, 136. 

Holm of Noss, account of, 347. 

Holy Family, allegorical story 
of, 532. 

Home, Sir Everard, on skeletons 
of the Dugong, &c. 291. On 
the Manatee, 293. 

Homildon, or Halidon Hill, bat- 
tle of, made the subject of a 
dramatic poem, 310. 

Hunter, of the Higher Alps, 
poetic story of, 440. 

Hutton, Dr., on ‘the mearr den- 
sity of the earth, 302. 

Hygrometer, new, account of, 
143. 

I and J 

James I., his character well 
drawn in the ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel, 171. Scene between 
him and Nigel in Greenwich 
Park, 173. At the couneil- 
board, 176. 

Jameson, Professor, on the rocks 
of Sandside, 135. On the geo- 
gnosy of East Lothian, 136. 
On the rocky mountain-sheep, 
139. Various notices by, 144. 

Java, origin of the Dutch settle- 
ment there, 241. 

Jbycus, cranes of, a poem, 261. 

Jersey, account of that island, 

, 965. 

Iliad, opinions of French and 
English critics on the argu- 
ment of, 356. 

Mlinois-country, statements re- 
specting, 426—434. 

Impressment, remarks on, 217. 

Insurrection-act, in Ireland, obs. 
on, 67. 

Johnstone, Chev. his adventures 
after the battle of Culloden, 44. 

Joseph, the carpenter, story of, 
532. 

Ireland, view of the causes of the 
present distress and distur- 
bances in, 58—82. Speech of 
Mr. Grattan on Irish Rights, 
117. Particulars of the. dis- 
tress in, 379., note. 

Tre, 
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Tron, on the separation of, from 
other metals, 292. Masses of, 
their effect on chronometers, 
307. 

Italy, its scenery and topogra- 
phy described in verse and in 
prose, 438. 446. 

Justice, natural and legal, obs. 
on, 455. 

Justices of the Peace, in Ireland, 
obs. on the character and func- 
tions of, 73. 

K 

Kater, Capt., on a re-measure- 
ment of the cube, &c. of Sir G. 
S. Evelyn, respecting a stand- 
ard of weights and measures, 
304. 

‘tdd, Dr., on Naphthaline, 291. 
L 


Labor, in Ireland, too scantily 
paid, 59. 

Lambert, Mr., on new plants 
from Nepaul, 142. 

Landlords, in Ireland, not suf- 
ficiently attentive to their te- 
nants, 62. 

Landlords, See Rent. 

Land-owners, of England, their 
impolitic conductin late years, 
212. 

Lasnes, Marshal, character of, 
by Bonaparte, 237. 

Lenses, compound, on aberra- 
tions of, 301. 

Lesbia, lines of Catullus to, 
translated, 335. 

Liberty and Necessity, remarks 
on the doctrines of, 208. 

Linneus, anecdotes and corre- 
spondence of, 27. et seq. 

Liverpool, Lord, extracttrom his 
speech on’ the state of the 
country, 16. note. 

Loefling, Peter, his multifarious 
duties as an explorer of na- 
tural history in Spain, 34. 

London,statement of diseases and 
comparative healthiness of, at 
different periods, 200—203. 

London Museum, lines on see- 
ing, 333. 


Lothian, East, geognosy of, 136. 

Love in a Rose-bud’s eaten a 
ballad, 99. 

—— of God, on the motives to, 
275. 

Louis XVI., his amiable conduct 
in the early part of the Re- 
volution, 490. (note.) His in- 
terview with the Poissardes, 
499. 

XVIII., said by Bonaparte 
to have applied to him for the 
restoration of his throne, 235. 

Luttra Vittata, account of, 142. 

Lyttelton, Lord, character of, by 
Lord Orford, 7. 

M 

Macknight, Dr., his minecralogi- 
cal notices, 131. 

Magnetic phenomena, farther 
researches on, 296. 

Malagrowther, Sir Mungo, his 
interview with Nigel in the 
Tower, 177. 

Mal-aria, remarks on, 159. 

Malays, obs. on those people, 
and their probable advance- 
ment, 243. Specimen of 
Malay Annals, 245. 

Malthus, Mr., remarks on his 
doctrines, by a French writer, 
481. 

Manatee, on the peculiarities of 
that animal, 293. 

Manners, Lord, his opinion of 
Orange Associations, 80. 

Massena, Marshal, his character 
by Bonaparte, 237. 

Meat, made tender by the juice 
of the Papaw-tree, 136. 

Medina, Duke de, commander of 
the Spanish Armada, his ship- 
wreck and treatment at Shet- 
land, 341. 

Metternich, Prince, opinion of 
him by Napoleon, 239. 

Mineralogy, See Fleming, See 
Macknight. 

Mirabeau, obs. on his character 
and conduct, 493. 

Money, remarks on the desire 
of, 280. 





Monkey, 
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Monkey, See Simia. 

Montagu, Mr., on a species of 
Delphinus, 129. 

Moral discipline, inquiry con- 
cerning, 273. 279. 

Moreau, General, characterized 
by Napoleon, 237. 

Moscow, the. burning of, de- 
scribed by Bonaparte, 230. 
Motives essential to moral habits, 

inquiry respecting, 273. 

Murat, Joachim, character of, 
by Napoleon, 238. 

Murray, Mr., on the luminosity 
of the sea, 143. 

N 

Naphtha Lake, account of, 507. 

Naphthaline, obs. on, 291. 

Naples, Southern, travels in, 156 
—-169. The late successes of 
the Austrians in that kingdom 
explained, 219. 

Napoleon, verses on his death, 
187. 

Navy, English, suggestions re- 
specting, 216. 

Necker, Mr., his situation as 
minister of France, inthe early 
periods of the Revolution, 491. 

Neill, Mr., on fossil remains of 
the beaver, 135. 

Nepaul, new plants from, 142. 

Nerves, experiments on, 294. 

Nicholls, Dr., on the use of tur- 
pentine, 419. On Angina 
Pectoris, 420. 

Nile, particulars respecting that 
river, 194. 

North Sea, on the bed of, 140. 

O 

O’ Brien, Dr., on inflammation of 
the Brain, 422. Medical Re- 
port, 424. 

O’ Hanlon, Mr., an Irish magis- 
trate, his unjust treatment, 80. 

Opinions, obs. on the freedom 
of, 386. 

Oran Outang, anatomy of, 127. 

Ordnance, new method of dis- 
charging, 143, 144. 

Oiranto, Castle of, described, 
160. 


P 

Palagonian or Naphtha Lake, in 
Sicily, account of, 507. 

Palermo, description of, 501. 

Panoreas, cases of inflammation 
of, 420. 

Papaw-tree, on the juice of, 136. 

Papyri, found in Herculaneum, 
experiments on, 289. 

Paracentesis of the thorax, case 
of, 414. 

Parallax and aberration, obs. 
on, 305. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, ac- 
count of, 223. 

Peel, Mr., his obs. on Catholic 
emancipation, 77. 

On the effects of his bill 
for cash-payments, 214. 

Pendulum, vibration of, 297. 

Percival, Mr., on sarcoma of 
the colon, 420. On inflam- 
mation of the pancreas, id. 

Petrifactions of trees, account 
of, 134. 

Phenogamous plants, arrange- 
ment of, 149. 

Philip I1., King of Spain, sketch 
of his history and character, 
459—473. 

Phillips, Mr., on a new com- 
pound of chlorine and car- 
bon, 293. 

Philosophers of Germany enu- 
merated, and their tenets 
stated, 543. 

Picus, obs. on that genus, 139. 

Pitt, Mr., his character as a 
statesman depreciated in a 
speech by Mr. Nicholls, 392. 

Plants, cryptogamous, account 
of, 141. 147. Phznogamous, 
arrangement of, 149. New, 
from Nepaul, account of, 142. 
Rare, natives of Scotland, 
account of, 139. 

Plumage ofbirds, change of,135. 

Plunkett, Mr., his remarks on 
the enmity of Catholics to the 
Establishment, 76. 79. 

Poetry, of this country, recent 
alterations in, 185. - 

Political 
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Political offences, remarks on 
the nature of, and on the 
punishment of them by death, 
450—458. 

Population of Benevento, 157. 
Of Foggia, 158. Of Barletta, 
159. Of Bari, 26. Of Lecce, 
160. Of Taranto, 161. Of 
Cassano, 162. Of Squillace, 
Terra-nova, and Scylla, 165. 
Of Montellone and Cosenza, 
167 Of Timbuctoo, 193. 

Potentilla, new species of, 142. 

Presbyterian and churchman, 
poetic dialogue between, 327. 

Preston Pans, account of the 
battle of, 38. 

Psoas abscess, case of, 415. 


R 

Raffles, Sir T.S., his remarks on 
the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and on European 
intercourse with them, 242. 

Rance, description of a sail up 
that river, 266. 

Rangoon river, in the kingdom 
of Ava, account of a voyage 
down, 52. 

Reason, definition of, 541. 

Rebellion of 1745, obs. on, 41. 

Reformation, its advantages, and 
merits of the great Reformers, 
516, 517. 

Religion, zeal for, its effects in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, 
514. 

Rent of land, remarks on the 
increase and decrease of, 20. 
Rocks, on the composition of, 

339. 343. See also Jameson. 

Rousseau, J. J., his letter to Lin- 
nus, 35. 

Rumker, Mr., on a solar eclipse, 
304. 

Russia, anecdotes of sovereigns 
of, 223. Of a Russian mer- 
chant, 224. 

S 

Sabine, Capt., on the vibration 
of the pendulum, 297. 

St. Bernard, the Great, verses 
on contemplating, 439. 


Salamanca, story of a student of, 
407. 

Sandside, on the rocks of, 135. 

Santa Cruz, Mr. Jackson’s re- 
ception at, 195. 

Sarcoma inthe colon, case of, 420. 

Scale of being, obs. on, 137. 

Scandinavia, antient fort in, 345. 

Schiller, specimens of poems by, 
translated into English, 260. 

Schwartzburg, Countess of, her 
summary treatment of the 
Duke of Alva, 469. 

Sea, on the luminosity of, 143. 

Sea-weed, sonnet to, 259. 

Secker, Dr., account of, by Lord 
Orford, 6. 

Segesta, antient temple at, 503. 

Sheep, Mountain, of the Ameri- 
cans, obs. on, 139. 

Shetland isles, scientific and mis- 
cellaneous particulars relative 
to, 338-—354. 

Sicily, various particulars rela- 
tive to, 5}00—511. 

Sick Poor Institution, medical 
report of, 424. 

Sieyes, Abbé, his conduct and 
character during the Revolu- 
tion, 493. 

Simia Sagulata, description of, 
134. 

Siroc, the hot wind of Sicily, de- 
scribed, 500. 

Smith, Sir J. E., his obs. on a 
last letter to him from Sir 
Joseph Banks, 35. 

——, Dr. Adam, hypercriti- 
cisms on, by a French political 
economist, 474. 

Smugglers, English, said by 
Bonaparte to have been very 
useful to him durmg the war, 
236. 

Solander, Dr., account of, 33. 

Squillace, description of, 165. 

Stevenson, Mr., on the bed of 
the German Ocean, 140. 

Stoke Hills, verses on, 190. 

Stoker, Dr., on constipation, 415. 
Onapoplexy, 416. Medical re- 
portofthe Fever Hospital,423. 

Stone, 
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Stone, mass of, floated away in 
a body of ice, 137. 

Stratification, essay on, 338. 

Sun, poetic address to, 188. 


Swainson, Mr., on the genus » 


Picus, 139. 
Swisserland, new division of its 
. Cantons, and the mlltery 
pete of each, 95. 
Sylla, account of, 165. Earth- 
quake there, ih 1783, 166. 
Symptesometer, account of, 143. 
Syracuse, sad declension of its 
grad eur, 507. 
T 


Taranto, account of, 161. 

Taza on, the effects of, 213. 
371, 

Thunder, extraordinary effect 
of, 350. 

Tighe, Mrs., author of the poem 
of Psyche, her benevolent ap- 
propriation of the profits of 
its sale, 221. 

Timbuctoo, description of, 192. 

_ Traill, Dr., on the Oran Ou- 
tang, 127. Onthe Simia Sa- 
gulata, and on a new species 
of Felis, 134. Onthe Lutra 
vittata, 142. 

Trees, on the attachment of 
landed gentlemen to fine park 
trees and scenery, 405. Ches- 
nuts, in Sicily, of prodigious 
size, 509. 

Trinity, obs. on the doctrine of, 
515. 

Tumour in the neck, case of, 419. 

Turkey, and Russia, Bonaparte’s 
opinion respecting a contest 
between, 234. 

Turks, their barbarizing govern- 
ment, and horrid cruelties to- 
wards the Greeks, 285—289. 

Turpentine, on the use of, 419. 

Tythes, in Ireland, bad effects 
of, 64. | 


) U and V. 

Value,.that term in_ political 

. economy considered, 477, 

Variz, obs. on, 422. 

Udal tenures, in Shetland, ac- 
count of, 344. 

Unicorn, sig to to be in fact a 
rhinoceros, 292 

Unst, Sunday-scene in that 
island, 350. 

Volcanos, of mud, in Sicily, de- 
scription of, 505. 3 

Urethra, destro ed, account of 
its re-establishment, 293. 

Uterus, rebered. , case of, 415. 

Wages, for agricultural labor, 
obs. on the increase and de- 


pression of, 380. 
Walpole. race, Earl of Or- 


ford, character of his writ- 
_ Ings, 3. His own portrait of 
himself, zdzd. 
—-——, Sir Robert, 
~ John Cotton, anecdote of, 11., 
note. 
Warburton, Dr., his promotion: 
related, 7. 
Water-rail, account of, 134. 
Weights and Measures, 
Kater. 
Whale, white, account of, 141. 
Whitworth, Lord, his character 
drawn by Bonaparte, 239. 
Wilmot, Dr., on Psoas Abscess, 
415. 
Wilson, Mr., on the Frog, 145. 
Worms, intestinal, on their ori- 
gin, 423. 
Y 


Young, Mr., on a fossil-skeleton, 
142. 

Yule, Col., his new method of 
discharging ordnance, 143, 
144. 


See 
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